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INTRODUCTION 


In placing the second volume of the Bibliógraphy of Indological 
Studies before the learned public I feel that an explanation is called 
for of the delay in publishing it. Publication difficulties, clue mainly 
to the manifold and irksome restríctions that hcdge in the editor-publi- 
sher’s desk have, once again, been responsible for detaining the work for 
a considerable length of time. 

Nevertheless, the enthusiastic response which the first volume evoked 
in every quarter in this country as well as abroad since its publication in 
1945, lias more than compensated for the hardships involved and lias 
been a source of pcrennial encouragement and an added incentive to 
what would otherwise have been a diílicult and dreary task. In parti¬ 
cular, the many appreciative reviews received from discriminating critics 
have been very encouraging indeed; and, if in some respeets, there 
was occasion to find fault, I must say that the generous rather than chas- 
fising manner in which this was done has contributed in no small 
measure to the advance of the present volume towards perfection. 
It is out of a sincere desire to profit from their valuable criticism that 
I have endeavoured as far as possible to adopt their suggestions. It is 
in keeping with this desire, that I have dispensed in the present volume 
with that section of the original plan of having articles from other 
scholars, which an eminent critic has happily termed a “mixed bag,” 
albeit of indological interest, and which appeared at the beginning 
of the first volume. 

The scheme as originally conceived and set out has been adhered to, 
so as to fulfil the aims which I had set before me, namely to satisfy the 
needs of scholars engaged in the study and pursuit of all the branches 
of Indian History and Gulture. There is the same classification of books, 
reviews and articles and their arrangement in proper sequence under 
the various heads as before. Each individual book or review or article 
is summarized in greater dctail so as to provide a reliable guide and aid 
to the roving scholar, and I am certain that this simpler mode of presen- 
tation will prove to be more useful. 

I have to record here with gratitude the generous encouragement ■ 
received by me from the University of Bombay in the publication of this 
volume. It is equally just that I should place here on record my appre- 
ciation of the constructive suggestions made by Mr. Leo Lawrence, the 
indefatigable Honorary Secretary of the Konkan Institutc of Arts and 
Sciences, Bombay, but for whose untiring efforts in pressing for the con- 
tinued publication of this Bibliógraphy, this volume would have remained 
unpublished. I am also indebted to my post-graduate students, Miss 
Andai Krishnaswarai for preparing the Hindi entries, and Mr. T. G. 
Gandhi for the Gujarati entries, and to Professor N. S, Gorekar for the 
Urdu entries. 

Konkan Institute of Arts and Sciences 
9, New Marine Lines, 

Bombay. 

31st March 1952 


George M. Moraes 
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ABORI: Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
XXIV, Nos. 1 - 4 , xlvii, 286 pp. Edited by K. V. Abhyankar and 

R. N. Dandekar. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

1943- 

AJA: Supplement to American Journal of Archaeology, XLVI, 
Nos. i- 4 , 518 pp. Edited by Mary Hamilton Swindler, Stephen 
B. Luce and Edith Hall Dohan. Columbia University, The 
Archaeological Institute of America, 1943 . 

Antiquity: Antiquity, A Quarterly Review of Archaeology, XVII, Nos. 
1 - 4 , 224 pp. Edited by 0. G. S. Grawford and Roland Austin. 24 , 

. Parkend Road, Gloucester,. England, the Editor, 1943 . 

AO : Acta Orientalia, XIX, Nos. 1 - 4 , 467 pp. Edited by Sten Konow, 
assisted by Johs. Pedersen, and Ph. S. Van Ronkel for the So- 
cietates Orientales Batava Danica Norvegica. Leydon, E. J. Brill, 
I94I-I943- 

ÁOR: Annals of Oriental Research, VI, 1942 - 43 , Pt. I, 17 , 16 , 12 , 
8 , 8 , 77 , 90 , x, 8 , 25 - 70 , vi, 29 , 18 , 3 pp. Edited by G. Achyuta Me- 
non, assisted by a Board of Editors. Madras, University of Mad- 
ras, 1944 . 

AP : The Aryan Path, XIV, Nos. 1 - 12 , 570 pp. Bombay, The Áryan 
Path Office, “Aryasangha,” Malabar Hill, 1943 . 

AR : The Asiatic Review, XXXIX, Nos. 1-2 only, 223 pp. Lonclon. 

S. W. 1 ., East and West Limited, Westminister Chambers, 3 Vic- 
toria Street, 1943 . 

AUM : The Allahabad University Magazine, XXII, No. 2 , 94 pp. 
Edited by K. M. Mehrotra. Allahabad, K. M. Mehrotra, De¬ 
partment of English, University of Allahabad, December, 1943 . 

BBCIA : B. B. & C. I. Annual, 1943 , 92 pp. Edited by E. J. Austen. 
Bombay, E.J.Austen, 1943 . 

BBMFA : Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, XLI, Nos. 243 - 46 , 
76 pp. Boston, Massachusetts, Museum of Fine Arts, 1943 . 

BJDCRI: Bulletin of the Deccan Collcge Research Institute, IV, Pts. 
3 - 4 , 161-408 pp. Poona, Deccan College Post-graduate and Research 
Institute, 1943 . 
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BE AG : Boletim Eclesiástico da Arquidiocese de Goa, I, Nos. 7-12, lv, 
217-lxxi, 416 pp., Vol. II, Nos. 1-6, xlvi, 187 pp< Edited.by Castilho 
de Noronha. Nova- Goa, Camara Patriarcal, 1943. (In Portuguese). 


Bijdragen: Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkcnkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, Cl, Nos. 1-3, 458 pp., CII, Nos. 1-2 in one, 320 pp. 
’s Gravenhage,KoninklijkInstituutvoorde Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1942-1943. (In Dutch). 


BIS 1942 : Bibliography of Ihdological Studies 1942, xxxvii, 188 pp. 
By George M. Moraes. Bombay, The Examiner Press, 1945. 

BIS MO : Bharat Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandai Quarterly, XXIII, 
Pts. 3-4, 104, 178, 53-64 pp, XXIV, Pts. 1-2,186,1-16,109 pp. 
Poona, Sardar Gangadharrao N. Majumdar, G. G.Karve, C. B. 
Joshi, 1943. (In Marathi). 

BPP : Bengal Past and Present, XLII, 152 pp, XLIII, 58 pp. Edited 
by Percy Brown. Calcutta, Calcutta Plistorical Society, 3, Nawab 
Abdur Rahman Street, 1942-1943. 


BPr : Buddhi Prakasa, XC, Nos. 1-4, 236 pp. Edited by Rasiklal C. Pa- 
rikh. Ahmedabad, Gujarat Vernacular Society, 1943. 

BraALB : Brahmavidya: The Adyar Library Bulletin, VII, Nos. 
1-4, 280 pp. Edited by C. Kunhan Raja and A. N. Krishna Aiy- 
angar. Madras, Adyar Library, 1943. 

BRVRI : Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, XI, Pt. I, 
44 pp. Trichur, Secretary of the Institute, 1943. 

BSOS : Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XI, 
Pt. I, 241 pp. Edited by R. L. Turner. London, The School of Ori¬ 
ental and African Studies, Clarence House, 4 Central Building, 
Matthew Park Street, 1943. 

BV: Bharatiya Vidya, IV, Pt. II, 127-247 pp. Edited by A. D. Pusal- 
kar. Bombay, Secretaries Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1943. 

CGR : Calcutta Geographical Review, V, Nos. 1-4, 172 pp. Edited 
by S. P. Chatterjee, assisted by a board of editors. Calcutta, The 
Calcutta Geographical Society, University of Calcutta, 1943. 

ConR: The Contemporary Review, CLXI 1 I, CLXIV, 6 nos, per 
volume, 382, 382 pp. Edited by George Glasgow. London, The 
Contemporary Review Company Limited, 46-47 Chancery Lane, 
W. C. 3, 1943 - 
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CR: The Calcutta Review, LXXXVI, LXXXVII, LXXXVIII, 
LXXXIX, 3 nos. per volume, 248, 225, 204, 229 pp. Calcutta’ 
University of Calcutta, 1943. 


* /“ Far Eastern Quarterly, II, Nos. 1-4, 44.4 pp. Edited by 
Earl H. Pntchard, Hugh Boxton, Merquieth E. Cameron, Cyrus 
H. Peake, and Edwin J. Beal. 2960 Broadway, New York City 

Columbia University Press, November 1942—Augiist 1943.• 


FGST : Sn Forbes Gujarati Sabha Traimasika, VII, Pt. 4, 335.304 
pp. VIII, Pts. 1.4, 228 pp. Edited by Shankarprasad Chha- 
ganlal Rayal. Bombay, Sri Forbes Gujarati Sabha Mandir, 1943. 

FL : Edk-Lore, A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution 
and Custóm, LIV, Nos. 1-4, 248 pp. Edited by E. 0 . James! 
London, William Glaisher Limited, 24 Holborn, E. C. 1, 1943. 

GJ : The Geographical Journal, GI, CII, 4 nos. per volume, 288, 288 
pp. Edited by Arthur R. Hinks. London, Royal Geographical 
Society, Kensington Gore, 1943. 


GM: The Geographical Magazine, XVI, Nos. 9-12, 391-618 pp, 
Nos. 1-8, 420 pp. London, The Geographical Magazine Ltd., Wil- 
ham IV Street, 1943. ■ 5 


HJAS : Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, VII, Nos, 3.4, 169-422 pp 
c ed * Elisseeff and James R. Wase. Cambridge, Mass! 

U. S. A., Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1943. 
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u " 1 Cdn y J üurnai 01 me ^ysore u mversity Arts 4 
III, Nos.!_ & 2, 162 pp. Edited by V. L. D’Souza, W. G. Eagleton, 
,M. H. Krishna, K. B. Madhava, A. R. Krishna Shastry, M V 
Gopalaswamy, C. R. Narasimha Sastry, A. N. Narasimhia, and m! 
Siddalmgaiya. Mysore, University of Mysore, September 1042 
March 1943. ■ 1 ' 


M : Indim Art and Lctters, XVI, Pts. i & i, i 7 6 pp. London, 
lhe índia Society, 3 Victpria Street, 1943. 

IC : Indian Gulturc, IX, Nos. 1-4, 237 pp„ X..Nos. i-a, 86 pp. Edited 
by Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhanclarkar, Beni Madhab Barua 
Bimal Gharn Law, and Batakrishna Ghosh. Calcutta, Satis 
Chandra Seal, Hony. Secretary, The Indian Research Institute, 
July-September 1942~-December 1943. 


J ndian Ge °g ra pWcal Journal, XVIII, Nos. 1-4, 212 pp. 
Edited by George Kuriyan. Madras, The Indian Geographical 
Society, 1943. 
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IHQ : The Indian Historical Quarterly, XIX, Nos. 1-4,408 pp. Edited 
by Narendra Nath Law. Calcutta, Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 
g, Panchanan Ghose Lane, 1943. 

IHRC : Indian Historical Records Commission, Proceedings of meet- 
ings, January and December 1943, XIX, 173 PP-, XX, 164 pp. 
Delhi, Manager ofPublications, 1943-1944. 

IJE : Indian Journal of Economics, XXIV, Pts. 1 ® 2,167 pp. Edited 
by A. N. Agarwalla, assisted by a Board of Editors. Allahabad, 
Departments of Economics and Commerce, University of Alla¬ 
habad, 1943. 

IJSW : The Indian Journal of Social Work, IVj Nos. 1-4, 391 pp. 
Edited byj. M. Kumarappa, assisted by a Board of Editors. Bom- 
bay, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, 1943- 
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1 LQ : The Iran League Quarterly, XIII, Nos. 2-4, 63-233 pp., XIV, 
No. 1, 54 pp. Edited by Sohrab J. Bulsara. Bombay, The Iran 
League, 1943. 

IsC-i Islamic Culture, XVII, Nos. 1-4,472 pp. Hyderabad-Deccan, 
The Nizam’s Government Press, 1943. 

JÂ : The Jaina Antiqury, IX, Nos. 1 & 2, 96 pp. Edited by Hiralal 
Jain, A. N. Upadhye, Kamata Prasad Jain, and K. Bhujabali 
Shastri. Arrah, Bihar, The Central Jaina Oriental Library, 1943. 

JAHC : Journal of Andhra History and Culture, I, Nos. 1-4, 191 pp. 
Edited by M. Rama Rao. Guntur, Editor, April 1943—January 
1944 . 

JÁHRS ; Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, XIV, 
Pts. 1-4, 66 pp. Edited by Nyapati Kameswara Rao Pantulu. Ra- 
jahmundry, The Andhra Historical Research Society, 1943-1944. 

JAOS : Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXIII, Nos. 1-4, 
298 pp. Edited by Murray B. Emeneau and George A. Kannedy. 
Baltimore, Maryland, American Oriental Society, 1943. 

JARS : The Journal of the Assam Research Society,- X, Pts. 1-4, 85 pp. 
Edited by S. C. Goswami, K. R. Medhi, and P. D. Ghaudhury. 
Gauhati, U.K. Goswami, Secretary, KamarupaAnusandhan Samiti, 

JÀU : Journal of the Annamalai University, XII, Nos. a & 3, r 7 ô PR 
Edited by R, Ramanujacharh Annamalainagar, Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity, 1943. 
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JBBRAS ; Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatíc Society, 
XIX, 92 pp. Edited by P. V. Kane, A. A. À. Fyzee, and N. K. 
Bhagwat. Bombay, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
I943- 

JBHU : Journal of the Benares Hindu University, VII, Nos.2-3,230 pp., 
Vila, 44 pp., VIII, No. 1, 114 pp. Edited by U. 0 . Nag, Phuldeo 
Sahay Varma, and Jivan Shanker Yajnik. Benares Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, 1943. 

JBORSi The Journal of the Bihar, and Orissa Research Society, 
XXIX, Pts. I & II, 239,164 pp. Patna, Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, 1943. 

jCBRAS : Journal of Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXXV, Pt. IV, 153-191 pp. Colombo, Royal Asiatic Society, 
Colombo Branch, 1943. 

JCOI : _ Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, XXXVI, 105 pp. 
Edited by Behramgore T. Anklesaría. Bombay, K, R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, 136, Apollo Street, 1943. 

JDL : Journal of the Department of the Letters, XXXIII, 383 pp. 
Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1943. 

JEA : The Journal of Egyprian Archaeology, XXIX, 80 pp. London, 
The Egyptian Exploration Society, 2 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, 1943. 

JGIS \ ' The Journal of the Greater índia Society, X, Pts. 1-2, 173 pp. 
Edited by U.N. Ghoshal. Calcutta, The Greater índia Society, 1943. 

JGJRI ', The Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, I, 
Pt. 1 ,143 pp. Edited by R. D. Ranade, A. Siddiqi, and Umesha 
Mishra, Allahabad, Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 1943. 

JGRS : Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, IV, Nos . 1-4,234 pp. 
Edited by C. N. Vakil, and assisted by P. G. Shahjivraj N. Mehta, 
M. S. Commissariat, A, S. Kalapesi, R. G. Shah, and B. B. Yodh. 
Bombay, Gujarat Research Society, 1943. 

JIH : Journal of Indian History, XXII, Nos. 1-3,172 pp. Edited by S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, C. S, Srinivasachari, and V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar. Madras, G. S. Press, 1943, 

JISOA : Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XI, 211 pp. 
Edited by Abanindranath Tagore and Stella Kramrisch. Calutta, 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, 1943. 
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nal. Dharwar, Ravindra Mudranalaya, 1943. 

JMA : The Journal of the Music Academy,XIV, Nos. 1-4,157 pp. Edited 
by T. V. Subba Rao and V. Raghavan, Madras, The Music 
Academy, Kesari Kutteeram Buildings, Royapettah, 1943. 

JMU: Journal of the Madras University, XV, 2, 222 pp. Edited 
by E. Asiryatham, assisted by a Board of Editors. Madras, Uni¬ 
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JMSI : The Journal of the Numismatic Society of índia, V, Pis. 1-2, 
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JRAI : The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LXXII 
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JRAS : Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1943, Nos. 1-4, 293 pp. London, Grosvenor Street, Published 
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JRÂSBL : Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Letters, 
IX, Pis. i & 2, 236 pp. Calcutta, The Royal Asiatic Society of 
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JRCAS : Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, XXX, Nos. 
i-4 s 339 pp. London, The Royal Central Asian Society, 1943. 

jSB : Jaina SiddhantaBhaskara, X, Pis. 1 d? 2,112 pp. Edited by Hiralal 
Jain, A. N. Upadhye, Kamata Prasad Jain, and K. Bhujabali 
Shastri. Arrah, Bihar, The Central Jaina Oriental Library. 
1943., (In Hindi). 

JSHS : The Journal of the Sind Historical Society, VI, Nos. 3-4,184-438 • 
pp. Edited by A. B. Advani, D. R. Mankad, andN. M. Billimoria. 
Karachi, The Daily Ga2ette Press, 1943. 

JSS : The Journal of the Sri Sankaragunikulam, IV, 13-16. Edited 
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pp. Edited by Swami Gambhirananda. Calcutta, Prabuddha 
Bharata, 4, Wellington Lane, 1943. 

PO : The Poona Orientalist, VIII, Nos. 1-4, 244, 449-480 pp. Edited 
by N. A. Gore. Poona, Oriental Book Agency, 1943. 

PQ : The Philosophical Quarterly, XVIII, No. 4, 221-290 pp., XIX, 
Nos. 1-3,214 pp. Edited by G. R. Malkani, S. K.Das, and T. M. 
P. Mahadevan. Calcutta, N. C. Ghosh, Town Art Press, 121 Upper 
Circular Road, 1943, 

QJLSGI : Quarterly Journal of Local Self-Government Ihstitute, XIII, 
Pt. IV, 539-596 pp., XIV, Pts. 1-4,284 pp. Edited by Chunilal D. 
Barfivala. Bombay, The Local Self-Government Institute, 11, 
Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 1943. 

QJMS : The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, XXXIII, Pt. 4, 
263-356 pp-, XXXIV, Pts. 1-4, 272 pp, Edited by S. Srikantaya. 

: ; Bangalore City, Mythic Society, Daly Memorial Hall, Cenotaph 
Road, 1943-1944. 

QR : The Quarterly Review, Nos. 555-557,250, 134 pp. London, John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, 1943. 
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83 pp. Edited by Sri Krishna Prem and R. N. Kaul. Allahabad, 
TheAnanda Publishing House, 3-A, Lousther Road, 1943. 

RR : Sri Ramadas ani Ramadasi Masika Pustaka, XXI, 73-80,121-136, 
81-92, 105-140 pp., XXII, 1-40, 1.48, 41-80, 81-112 pp. Edited by 
Ganesh Shankar Deva. Dhulia, Shankar Shri Krishna Deva, 1943 
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History 

L H.D., “InSearchof Early Man along 

ií?, 11 *) » V > PP' 75 - 8.6 (Stylcs the Sabar? 
2 “ Iiand-axe culture and locates palaeolitliic sites 011 

2. the Sabarmati) .—Sankalia, H. D., “Prehistory with special refe- 

XX C m l0 pf le Tn rehlSÍOry ° f Gujarat and the D “can ” MSMQ 
o TT.. 1 ’ Lt : ll }> PP* 55-56 (Discusses the scope for research m 

3 . prctao^ the Deccan, Konkan, and Kar„Lka).- 7 „Ma! 

Lwlnlfru Prel .“ 7 , of the Deccan (Maharashtra); á 

X p. v; í’ nearNi P had '” 

miVírníp/^f" 20 ^ aeontooglcal eviclence assigns to the 
1 ddle Pleistocene the flake tools which he foimcl in the coune of 
h« exntotton of lhe Godavari and the Kâdva vaCf“ trace 
of Early Mau and racords the discovcry of a human bone beloiwl 

tngtoanadnltofnotmorethansfeetinheightr S 

4 ' ™,7^a T0Ii ' : "A 6 ^’ ErMst *• H " Dm Emmtms 
W- 3 Í (American Oncntal Series, XX). New Haven Conncc ’ 
tat, Amencan Oriental Socicty, 194,1. X v, m 8 pn’ ’ 2 fj-ontis 
picçes. Rcv. in JAOS, LXIV, pp. 86-87 &. V fcbrinto ■ 

crbtíon 0 Um Am Wl T le Í S a modcI , 1 “f P“irataking, accuratc dL 
c íptton ... At Chanhu-daro too, the lower leveis of the Haranna 
ultuie give unmtstakable evidcnce of greater nrosperi7 
Notlnng thus fiir discovcred at Chanhu-daro is likclf to «nseuhé 

Culture ’ • Above 

me leveis oi the Harappa Culture come the leveis of the Thnlnr 
ocupaHom Maclcay believes that Chanhu-daro was ‘ finallv 
deserted by íts Harappa inhabitants about 2300 B. C, and tlnt 
the Jhukar pcople came in about 1700 B. Cl or perhaps a little 
earher. Admtttedly these dates are quite tentativc. wL wer 
the Jhukar people I Tlus is another mystery to bc solved Cer 
tainly, they had a well defined culture of thcir own, cven tliounh 
they seem to luive bcen tnuch poorer in material possessions than 
their predecessors at Chanhu-daro. It is also fflS whedier 
íl tn * wn f§. fo T r ® on ® of the seal-amulets found in their 
fIÃn‘ e t m fí ed ', . Incldental] y. ®ot a single one of the Thukar 
níí 7 tb»volume lias the reprêentation of the uni- 
cotn, this must have been a distinctive featnre of the I-Iaranm 

«f° n - , T r,'fi lltar potor y is qnite distinctive and there 
IS a vety marked difference m the pattern of design and colorir 
cheme between it and that of Harappa. On ZXJhZ 
there seems to be considerable similarity between th War , ú 
Amn and Jhukar. Does tliis raise some doubt as to the relatil 
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chronology of the three cultures ?... An mteresting study of the 
•only skull found in the Harappa leveis of the Chanhu-daro. 
Their conclusion is that this is a Proto-Meditenanean type in 
which ancestral Negroid traits have manifested themselves 
Also in AJA, XLVIII, pp. w h R.F.S. Starr: “The 
anthor has been able to fix the chronological position of Chanhu- 
daro in relation to Mohenjo-daro with some certamty, for con- 
siderable numbers of individual artifacts or characteristics which 
are common to the early leveis of Mohenjo-daro appear at Chan¬ 
hu-daro only at the upper strata. The city shows eyidence of at 
least three floods with a rejauilding after each disaster... In fact 
the author believes that it was these repeated catastrophes that 
led the Harappa culture peoples to desert the Indus for the plains 
to the east where they were absorbed by more aggressive peoples. 
The naiveté of their weapons can leave no doubt as to their 
essentially peaeeful nature and the ease with which they could be 
overcome ... The author’s equation of Jhukar culture with Hissar 
III and the First Dynasty of Babylon is an acceptable working 
premise and agrees in the main with the conclusions rcached 

5 . independently by Major Piggott.”—A-mmuthnn, T. G., “The 
Dateofthe Aryan Adventin índia” QJMS, XXXIV, pp. 105-128 
(A discussion of the tradition recorded by Megasthencs regarding 
the Aryanisation of índia andlranunder Sõma and Zarathustra 
respectively and of the duration of the dynasties in the line of 
Soma, leads the author to the conclusion that the Aryan invasion 
of índia took place in 1777 B. C., a conclusion which is also 
supported by astronomical data. ‘The evklence for Aryan in- 
fluence in the Harappa culture of about 2800 B. C. is gathering 

6. in volume 5 ) .—Chaudhuri, Nanimadhab, “Indian Civilization— 
The First Chapter,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 209-212 (Holds that 
while the Indus Civilization is certainly pre-Vedic, it is incorrect 
to call it pre-Aryan for the reason that the Indo-Aryans with the 
round head forra were in the Indus Valley during the most 
flourishing period of its civilization; that the Rgveda and the 
later Vedas contain several features of the Indus religion which 
were probably common to both the earlier and later (i.e., Rgve- 
dic) Aryans; and that many other features of the Indus religion 
reappear later in the Epics, not to speak of the parallelism pre- 
sented by Buddhism in respect of some of the features).—Childe, 

7 . V, Gordon, “The First Civilization in the Middle East (Illust.)/’ 
GM, XVI, pp. 168-179 (A pen-picture of the Chalcolithic civili- 
áation of the Indus Valley. The relics suggest that many reli- 
giòus and social customs still surviving in Inclia today have their' 
brigih in this Complex civilization which flourished 5,000 years 
agb: “Mòderh Hinduisrti has surely inherited such deities e.g., 

and bulis (Iiíigà àíid ybni) directly from the Brbírzfe Age. 
But hbiife òf thfeth is 'fcentiòhed in its oídest bboks; they begin 
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to merge in later, compilations and commentaries and still more 
clearly with the ‘post-Buddhist’ Brahmanic revival. Hence these 
figures are pre-Aryan; they have been gradually andeven reluc- 
tantly adopted by conquerors from the older inhabitants of the 

8. land ).—Divanji, Prahlad Chandrasekhar, “Hindanã Prãgaiti- 
hajk Kãlnã Râjavamso ” FGST, VIII, pp. 55.94 (I n Gujarati. 

9 , ( hidian dynasties of the protohistoric period).—Kapur. K., 

Í nd f the °o the Ar y ans /’ 194 b P-119 (Explains 
tne tneory 01 Shn Sampurnanand that the original liome of the 
Aryans was the land of the seven rivers in north-western índia 
10 ‘ “! 1U t0 íhe Sarasvati),—Keny, L. B., “Origin of 

Magadha, TIHC, 1941, pp. 119-121 (Derives ‘Magadha’ from 
the name of its king Magan, the word “Prg-maganda” which 

11 u f ed , for il ™ ani A n S "the gift of Magan”).—Munshi, 

K. M., Early Home of the Aryans,” BV, IV, Pt. II, pp. 133-136 
(Holds that the Saptasmdhu was the cradle of the Aryans, and 
that Kashmir, which was at one time a lake, was colonized by the 
i2. migratmg Aryans, wlienit wasdrained oíf).-Mu ns hi, K. M., 
lhe Histoncal Value of the Parasurãma Tradition/ 1 JIIA, VI 
pp. 2Í7-224 (The legends of Parasurãma represent the first phase 
ol the Aryan advance down to the Narmadã valley on the one 
hand and the boundaries of Magadha on the other, an advance 
which was led by the Bhrgm. In the time of the Bhãrata war 
índia north of the Godavari and upto the borders of Magadha 
is íound to have evolvecl a common culture, evidently the result 
ló, ot me expansive movement connected with Parasurãmal—Na- 
rasimhaswami, S. P. L., “Aiksvãku Dynasty,” BV IV Pt. II 
PP- 217-220 (Atterhpts a reconstruction of the history of the 
^k?vaku dynasty on the basis of the Purm-samkitã, a sober 
narrative which gives a chronological .account of all dynasties 

Íí°?,í he i. dawn °í hist01 T down t0 300 A. D. The work shows 
that the history of índia prior to theBhãrata war (c. 1945 B G) 

Í 4 . extended over only ^o generations).-P U ri, Baij Nath, “Can 

^Jvyyytw 6 Mother Goddess Culí at Mohenjo-daro ? ” 

• ? P V 159-164 ( Holds that theNãna=Ambâ cult 

P eriod ^ as tIie same as the Mother Goddess cult 
of Mohenjo-daro. Both are connected with the idea of procrea- 
t on m association with their partners, the one with Ohpo the 
15 * ?í e , r Ae.proto-type of U or Rudra)Pusalkar A’ D 
Indus Civilization,” BV IV Pt II nn ao TCO S * ?' 

■ from Tv i n és rd Vrn u 1 \ T p P‘ (Gontmued 

irom BK, IV, I, p. 84 (See BIS 1942, No. 14). This instalment 

tente the ceramics, seals and sealings, shells, ivo/ SI 

16 M °u% ^ f 0 r d in the W» Valley exSo“C“ 

TIHC r*j’ CyrUS lie G /n at and llie ^abharata Battle,” 

sldf and^h/p-V^iv I!? (Conté " ds that since both the Upani- 
g »d the Pah hterature are agreed in placing the Mah5- 

bharata war sometime m the fifth centoy B C. it is likely that 
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the Mahãbhãrata epic grew up round the nucleus provided by 
the war Cyrus the great waged agaínst thè Indians, and which 
resulted in his discomfiture and death). 

17 . Ancient India : North : Law, Bimala Chum, Triksin Ancient India 
■ [Bhandarkar Oriental Series, IV). Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institutes, 1943, xix, 428 pp. Rev. in jUPHS, XVI, I, 
pp. 239 by R(adha) K(umud) M(ookerji): “This Work is a valua- 
ble addition to the vast and varied literature contributed by its 
erudite author on different aspects of India 3 s history and civili- 
zatioh. It is based upon material derived fromworks in different 
languages, Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Tibetan, and Ghinese, and also 
from archaeological sources, inscriptions and coins... It deals 
with às many as 85 tribes belonging to different parts of índia ... 
It is an important work on Ancient Indian sociology besides being 
apart of poli tical history.” Also in JSVOI, V, pp. 73-74 by K. C. 
V(aradacharí): ”,an important contribution to the know- 
ledge of Ancient Indian tribes by one of the most distinguished 
living historians.” And in JM, V, p. 64 by A. S. Altekar.— 

18 . Majumdar, R. C., The History of Bmgal, Vol. I. Hindu Period. 
Ramna, The University. of Dacca, 1943, 729 pp. 80 pis. A 
comprehensive history of Ancient Bengal. From the editor J s 
preface, “The greater part of the subject is yct an untrodden 
field, and few have made any special study of such branches of it 
as art and religion, social and economic conditions, law and 
administration. These topics have been so far studied almost 
exclusively with reference to ancient índia as a whole, but a 
regional study... hasnot yet been seriously taken up by com» 

19 . petent scholars.”—Mookerji, Radha Kumud, Chandragupta Maurya 
and his Times, Madras, University of Madras, 1943, 414. pp. 
Rev. in MR, LXXVI, p. 213 by R. C. Majumdar: “... William 
Mayer lectures October 1941. The author lias dealt with the 
career of the great Emperor and has given a short account of the 
administration, the ariny, social and economic conditions and the 
legal system prevailing in his age... Most scholars in the present 
time do not accept the view that the Arthasãstra was composed 
in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. The author, however, 
holds the contrary view and believes that this unique text depicts 
the condition of the time in which Chandragupta lived... He 
has treated the Greek sources in detail and compared the data 

. ■ supphed by.them with those of Arthasãstra ... There are several 
appendices dealing with (1) Chanakya and Chandragupta tradi- 
tions, and (2) Parallelisms between Aáoka’s edicts and Kautilya J s 
• Arthasãstra.” Also in QJMS, XXXV, pp. 172-173 by S. 
orikantaya : “The subject, of the book is ofentrancing interest... 
pr. Mookerji says Asoka clid not conquer South índia'. If that 
be so, then, who did it ? Dr. Mookerji seems to derive an impli- 
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cation from the ‘umtnimous’ Jaiit tradition that Chandragupta 
in his old age abdicatcd and followed thejaiii Saínt BlmdrubíÜm 
to árãvana Bejgola. 1 liavc mysdf distmsed XX, 

pp. 247-248) to wliat extent titis ínter tradition could be relied 
upon. I am still unconvinced that Clmiulragupla refbrml to is 
the great Maurya Emperor or that Bhudrabídiu is the great 

20 . Srutakavali.”—Munshi, K. M., The Oloiy that was Gurjam dek, 

Part I. Prehislam West Ciiast. Bonibay, Blmnitíya Vidya Bliavan, 
1943 » 13 6 PP-í 1 map. Rev. in JSVOI, IV, pp. (15.66 by K, Q, 
Varadachari; “The íirst scction dealing willi tlie geology, the 
proto-history of the arca, and the geogmphy of Gujarat are by 
Prof. D. N. Wadia, Dr, H. I). Sanklialia and Srí 1 ). C. Mimslii 
rcspectiVely. The sccond scction is by K. M. Mimshi who lias 
already contributed much to tlie knowleclge of Early Aryans of 
Gujarat... His idcntification of some of the most important 
Ilsi-tribes with those that establishcd kingdoms in Sumer, Iran 
or Pérsia and Mesopotamia is worth consideririg... The third 
scction contains the history of lhe Yadavas upto $ri Rrislma*’.™-. 

21. Saletore, R. N., Life in lhe Gupta Age, Bombay, Popular Book 
Depot, 1943, 623 pp. Rev. in M, XX, p. igíj by R. R. 
Dikshitkar ; “The titlc... is ralhei- Iooseiy useri, For R. N. 
Saletorc examines the lifc in prc-Guptit age and also in post» 
Gupta. In líict, halfthc book is based on Bniiíds woii 
cspecially the Harshaeharita, Undcr the pica of sludying the 
hfe oí the latcr Guptas, the author. makcs au elaborate 
study of the lifc of the age of Ilarsha. Again tlie author 
takes it for granted that Kãlidãsa was tlie pocl ofthc Gupta times, 
which is of coursc tlie aceepted tlieory. Um lie has not taken íuto 
accoimt the reccnt tendem,:y amoiig the Indian sdmlars that 
Kãlidãsa might have lived in the íirst ccntury B, ( 1 . and a con- 
temporary of the great, Emperor Vikramãditya of UiiainV 
Alsom QJMS, XXXV, pp. 171-172 by S, Srikautaya j "The 
bibliography is íull. The contente give a complete analysís of the 
subjcct-mattcr of the book and tlie appendices and índex have 
íiothmg to be desired... The work is íull of nsdiil inliinnation 

22 . and deserves to be in every well-equipped libraryV.Altekar 

' H'> ils l llc PoliticaI Suw ’ (; ™ Ofthc Kwftnas 

mNorthínèa^yWVAV, XVI, I, pp. 52-57 (Argtms thatii: was 
neither the Guptas nor the Bhãrasivas nor theVãkãfakasbut the 
Yaudheyas that wrcsted tlie Madhyadesa from the Kiwãnas for 
the reason that whíle the coins of the later Kusfmas are con- 
smcuous by their absence in the tcrritory l^twceutlic''iumna and 
tlie outlaj, the home province oftlie Yaudheyas, several hoards of 
coins ofthc lattcr issued in tlie grd and 4 th eenturies A. D, are 
íoimd m the districts of Saharanpur, Delira Dim, Ddhi, Rohtak, 
and Kangia. Thcy could have got control ovi-r this territory onlv 
by ousting the Kusãiias, who were its rui,cr,s in tlie and a-ntury 
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A. D. an enterprise in which they seem to havc been assisted by the 

23 ' Kunindas) .—Altekar, A, S., “Viaiiuguptaa in the Gupta Dynas- 
ties,” m/6', 1941, pp.' 179-181 (Brings the latest epigraphical 
Info rmation to bear on the two Visijuguptas ol Gupta history, 
the one a son of Kumãragupta (<?. A. D. 480) the other belonging 
to the liouse of tiie Later Guptas of Magadha (e. A. D. 700),-— 

24 . Altokar, A. S,, “Were the Vàkãtakas deteatcd by the Guptas in 
ç, 350 a. D. ?” /6, IX, pp. 99-106 (The theory that Samudra- 
gupta overthrew and killed the Vákãtaka ruler Rudrasena I is 
based upon the assumption that Rudradeva, a king of Northern 
índia, defeatedby Samudragupta, is identical with the Vákãtaka 
ruler. But Rudradeva was a king of Ãryavarta, while Rudrasena 
was a king of the Deccan. The superficial resemblance bctween 

25 . the two names does not prove their identity).—Alcekar, A. S,, 
“Who were the Bhãraáivas ?” MA, VI, pp. 119-120 (The sug- 
gestion of Jayasval that the Bhãraáivas were Núgas is now con- 
firmed by the discovery of caias of Bhavanãga, the maternal grand- 
father of the Vákãtaka King Rudrasena I, at Padmavati, which 
according to the Piirüi.uts was a seat of a Nuga dynasty. The 
coins that havc bcen hitherto found at the place revcal the 
following names besides that of. Bhavanãga : Bhimanãga, Deva- 
nãga, Skandanãga, Brihaspatinãga, Vyãghranãga, Vasanãga and 
Gaiiapatinãga, The coins bear a trihla on the obvcrse and Buli 

26 . 011 the reverse)Aziz, Wahida, ‘‘Taxila, (illust.),” MR, LXXIV, 
pp. 119-122 (Briefly sketclies the history of Taxila from its foun- 
dation by Bharata in remoto antiquity to the gth century A. D.; 
gives a picture of its uuiversity, and describes the diíferent cities 

27 . that stood there).—Bagchi, P. C., “Ou the Role of the Central 
Asian Nomads in the History of índia” JGIS, X, pp. 107-135 
(Ever since the later Vedic period the Indian writers have shown 
an acquaintance with the people bcyond the northern and north» 
western frontiérs, and the Punidas actually recount the history 
of the foreign dynasties that ruled in Índia after the fali of the 
Imperial Ãndhras. The author díscusses here tire problems 
conccrning the $akas, the Tasâras, the MurmuJas and the Hftijtas). 

28 . —Barua, B. B,, “Social Status of the MauryasJ6, X, pp. 30-34 
(Despite the fact that neither the Pãli çhronicles nor the Purã^as 
suggest any blood-relationsliip bctween the last Nanda and the 
first Maurya, Sanskrit scholiasts from Vísàkadatta onwards derive 
the dynastic name Maurya from that ofMurã, a $udra woman by 
whom the last Nanda king begot Chandragupta. Pãli Ghronicles 
on the other hand generally represent the latter as a scion of 
the Mooríya clan of Kstriyas, Both the explanations are far- 
fetched. Chandragupta was apparently a man of the Uttarã» 

20 . patha or Gandhãra, if not exactly of Taxila)Bhandarkar, 
, D. R., “Break (?) in the Genealogy of Vákãtaka Pravarsena II,” 
IC, IX, pp. 175-177 (It now appears from the contcnts of the 
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Basim plates of Vindhyasakti that the direct line of descent 
from Pravarsena was extinct for some time till the Vákãtaka rule 
was revived by Rudrasena, a contemporary of Samudragupta, 
whose Allahabad praksti clearly says that he caused ‘many fallen 
kingdoms and overthrown royal families 11 to be restored. It is 
not unlikely that the Vãkãtaka power, which had been overthrown 
was restored by Samudragupta by raising to power Rudrasena; 
another scion of the Vákãtaka family, in order to maintain a firm 

30 . political alliance in the south) —Bhattacharya, Bhabani, “King ' 
Vikrama, the Glory of Ujjain,” AP, XIV, pp. 243-247 (An account 
of Chandragupta II Vikramãditya and his times ‘comparable to 
the age of Pericles in Greece, the Tang regime in China, and the 

31 . Elizàbethan age in England’)Ghosh, A., “Nãlandã Seals of 
Budhagupta and Visnugupta,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 119-125 (The two 
seals of Visnugupta and Budhagupta, recently published, give a 
genealogy of the Guptas, which leaves us with the remarkable fact 
that between A. D. 467, the last known- date of Skandagupta, 
and A. D. 476, the earliest date of Budhagupta, four generations 
ofrulers, viz., Pürugupta, Narasimhagupta, Kumãragupta II and 
Visnugupta heldthe throne. It is however more likely that 
Visnu followed and not preceded Budhagupta. The former 
being aminor,Kumãragupta II was succeeded by his uncleBudha- 

32 . gupta in c. A. D. 476)—Ghosh, Gaurchandra, “Sanitation in 
Ahcient índia,” MR } LXXIV, pp. 428-430 (Adduces evidence in 
suppòrt of the high standard of achievement in the sphere of 
sanitation, water supply and conservancy, town planning and 

33 . buildingsand personal hygiene).—Gode, P. K., “Early Indian, 
Interest in Syrian figs in the 3rd Century, B. C., S5 TIHC , 1941, 
pp. 14,1-143 (Refers to the famous request of Bindusara to Antio- 

34 . chus Sòter of Syria for .figs, wine and a professor).—Gupta, 
Parameshwari Lai, “Kãca, a step-brother of Samudragupta,” 
JJVS 7 , V, pp. 33-36 (Rejects the theory of Allan that Kãca of 
the coins was another name of Samudragupta, of R. D. Banerjee 
that the Kãca coins were merèly nominal medals issued, and of 
D. R. Bhandarkar that these coins should in reality.be ascribed 
to Rãmagupta, and conçludes on the authority of the Bhaviáot- 
tarapurãna that Kãca was a step-brother of Samudragupta 

34 a. by-à Lichchavi wife of Chandragupta I, their father).—Gupta, 
Parameshwari Lai, “Kãca, a step-brother õf Samudragupta, a 
PostScript,” JMI, V, pp. 149-150 (In further support of his view 
(see Nò. 34 abòve) the author pròduces the authority of the 
MmjüM Müléalpa, whifch, though it gives the name as Bhasman, 
ihhy tié^ertheless be said to allucíe to a traditiòn of a brother of 

35 . Samudragupta havíng cOntested the throne with him).---Keiiy, 
Liladhar B., “The Süppòsed ideíitificatiõn õf Udayare of Kau- 
■shmbi :\yith 'Udayi-ti of Magadha,” ÁBORl, XXIV, pp. 60-66 
(A detailed rfefutatibíi of í)f. Sè#s attempt (AÈÒRI, XXI, 
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PP- 9/-99j to identify wliat the writer holcls were two historically 

36 . different personages)Lakshminarayana, V., “A Note on Dr. 
Fleefs Parivrãjaka Mahãrãjas,” MA, VI, pp. 69-72 (Holds 
that wliat Dr. Fleet lias wrongly called the family of the PM in 
his Gupta Inscriptions should be styled ‘Suáarma kula’ or ‘the family 
of Susarman’, a family of feudatory chiefs from Hastin and Saíh- 
kshobha, whose foimder was Susarman, and that the title of 
nripati-parivrãjaka found in the inscriptions is only a religious 

37 . title of the founder, a sort of a nick-name) — Majumdar, R. C., 
“TheKing Ghandra ofthe Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription,” 
JRASBL , IX, pp. 179-183 (This Gandra who is said in the record 
to have conquered the Vãhlikas u., the Bactrians, is variously 
identified with Gandragupta I and Gandragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty and with Candravarman of Western Bengal. But none 
ofthese rulers could liave carried their arms into Vãhlika. The 
only kingdom that is known to have induded Vãhlika is the 
Kusãna, one of whose kings Kaniska, bore the èpithet ‘Gandra’). 

38 . —Mankad, D. R., “Identification of Kalki,” MA, VI, pp. 211-212 
(Identifi.es Kalki, ‘who was a Brahmana by birth and is likely to 

39 . have come to the throne of Avanti’, with $üdraka):—Mankad, 
D. R., “Narakãsura Episode in the Kalika Purãria, Its Historical 
Interpretation,” JARS, X, p. 14 (Naraka, a natural son of Janaka 
by a nurse named Bhümi, defeated the then king òf Kãmarupa, 
and founded a dynasty called the Naraka dynasty. Naraka was 
essentially an Aryan, and it was in his time that Kãmarüpa was 
Aryanized. The last king of the dynasty was quite different in 
character, He oppressed Brahmanas and women, and under the 
influence of Bãpa adopted gaivism. He was then vanquished 

40 . by Krsna).—Misra, Padma, “The Term Rajput (Rajaputra),” 
TIHC, 1941, pp. 224-226 (Shows that the term ‘Rajaputra’ like 
the term ‘kstriya’ denotes a class of nobility).—lookcrji, Radha 

41 . Kumud, “Character of Samudragupta from his Inscriptions and 
Coins,” IC, IX, pp. 177-179 (Glimpses of the many-sided genius 
and character of Samudragupta, viz-, as ruler, conquefor, warrior, 
philanthropist, superman, and poet, which are affbrded by his 

42 . epigraphical records and coins).—Mookerji, Sudhansu Bimal, 
“Ashoka Priyadarshi,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 323-327 (A,foka’s life 

43 . and teachmgs) ,—Pandey, R. B., “Vikramãditya : President of a 
Republic,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 359-360 (Reproduces two extracts 
from a MS. of the ÁbhijUnaBãkuntàla of Kãlidãsa (dated V.S. 
1699), the first of which proves that the patron of Kãlidãsa was a 
ruler, whose. proper name was Vikramãditya and his title Sâha- 
sãnka; and the second which shows that he was connected with a 
gana (a republican State), and was probably the head of a con- 
federation of republican States ; and argues that since the tradi- 

; üon of íhe country associates Vikramãditya with Ujjain (capital 

• of Malwa), the defeât of the Mas, and the foundation of an era 
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in 57 B. G., the era may have been started to mark thesignal 
il. victoryof Vikramãditya over the fSakasJ.-Pnrj, Baij Nalh, 
The Identification of Soter Megas and His Relations with Viirn 
Kadphises, IC, IX pp. 107-111 (From the fact that the coins of 
both are found m the samc region (Mathura) and have many 
common pecuharities, not to speat of the samc title borne by 
botii t«., BmltysBanlipn Soter Megas, and the fact that the one is 
supplanted by the other, the author comes to the conclusion that 
Soter Megas ruled as king from the year A. D. 24 to A. D. 78 when 

Í e ^!r S L- fcateC Y Jma Kad P lliscs ; and is to be identified with 
jr p M a . ar */ nd -^ a J la RãjãtirSja of the Girdhanpur and 

^ mn M YTY ra M a seum Pascriptions)Raghavan, V., “Subandhu,” 

íír ’ A * i Pp, T 6 ,?" 73 werc the Gandragupta and Subandhu 
efeired to by Vamana? The Ahhimvéhârati of Abhinavagupta 
reveals a great poet, Mahãkavi, named Subandhu, and a peculiar 
type oí drama composed by him called Vãsavadattã Nãtyadhãra 
m which the storics of both Uclayana and Bindusãra seein to have 
been dramatised. Consequcntly, by Gundragupta’s son and 
Subandhu mentioned by Vamana, we nced not understancl only 
the Gupta king Gandragupta II or the author of the prose ro- 
mance Vuavadattã. Subandhu, the Mahãkavi above referred to 
’ Z Bindusãra).—Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, “aW 
andei s Campaign against Porus (ílkst.) JM(J ; XV, pp 1-26 
(Rewews the thscussion bctwecn Sir Aurel Stein and llcrnhard 
Moer followmg the resuscitation by the foimer of the theory of 
ff! , with ‘fica tio as that Alexander crossed 

ST, at - fala I l P 1 u !’ a thc 7 fcjecled by Vincent Smilh in 
avour of Jliclnm or Jalalpursouth-east of Mangla, and examina 
the newrcconstructionof the battle ofjhelum oflered by Brcloer 
whose merit is that he has givcn a closercomistcncy to the latter 
theory, and reconciled it beiter with texts of our sources, and more 
mctly and conmangjy located the place of Crossing than 
Snuthwas able to do; and whose clucidation ofthe battle array 
otrorus is a distmct advance on anything that was forthcominv 
47 . prevxously) -Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, “Àíoka Notes,” JGJRI I 
mt 9 m nili, V“»»t»viya (MSB. Rupnath I) maymeanhé 

and wí» -« “ 9 ' T Vl n V “ a f thil ’ (Saihghabheda-Sarnath) 
and vivasapayatha m J of samc must be unclcrstood to mean 
* ctively expel’ and ‘cause to expel’. 2. Was Afcb a monk 

and monarch at the same time ? The author holds with R. K. 
Mookerji that Asoka s position is best deseribed as that of bhikkus*. 
intcrmediate between upãsaka and bhihh, and that hemight 

te tz ! d r the te f a r k duri ^ his «w 

visits to the Samgka, a plausible explanation of the ímage of 

tte tlC te seen b Y Ltsin S eenturies later. 3. The 
Story o Ku* and Tisyarak ? itã-the story a legend, oniy the 
names being historical. 4. Asoka and Geylon. Discounts the 
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II 


49 . 


50 . 


51 . 


54 . 


55 . 


suggestion of thc chronicles ihat Buddhism was introduced into 
Cèylon by Asoka s son and daughter, and holds that Buddhism 
sprcad from índia to Ceylon in thc ordinary course).—jSastri, 
K. A. Niiakanta, “Reply to ‘Asoka’s Pacifism and the Yugapurã- 
p Section of the Gãrgi Saiiihitã 5 ,” CR, LXXXIII, pp. 42-43 
(Rejoinder to No. 54 below. Observes that the fact that Asoka 
lield his empire togetlier for nearly a generation after he had re- 
nounced war k a sufficient proof of the. efficiency of his govern- 
ment).—Sastri, Sakuntala Rao, “Gaiufasena of Kaumudima- 
hotsava ” IC, IX, pp. 232-234 (Âprofos JayasvaPs attempt to 
identify Cancíasena ofthis drama with Gandragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta fainily, the present writer contends that there is not 
the slightest clue in the Gupta inscriptions or the pages oflndian 
history to show that he was an adopted son of Sundaravarma, 
which he should be if he is to be identified wtth Cançla).—Sastri, 
Sakuntala Rao, “Parama-Bhãgavata Samudragupta, 55 IC, X, 
pp. 78-79 í Dcscríption of Samudragupta as ‘Parama-Bhãgavata 5 
in the Nãlandã and Gâya plates finds support in his Èrsnaca- 
ritam , which ends with the colophon iti Srí-Vikmmãnka-Makãrãjã- 
ékirâja-Pammbkãgmto-ài Samudmgupta-Kntan Ktm-cariie, etc.) 
—Shah, Tribbuvandas L., “ Where is thePlace forMauryanEmperor 
Samprati ? ,s TIHC, 1941, pp. 145-147.—Sharma, Dasharatha, 
“Yásodharman or Yasovarman, 55 JBORS, XXIX; pp. 127-128 
(Since Yasodharman and Naravarman both call themselves 
Aidikam, they may be regarded as members ofone and the same 
family, the former bcing thelast of the line—589 M. E.).—Shastri, 
X. Bhujabali, and Triveda, Devasahaya, “Jainiyõ ki Drasti mê 
Vikramâditya," J 5 R,X,pp. 37-42 (In Hindi. Vikramãdítya from 
Jain síandpoint.)—Sircar, Dines Chandra, “Asoka 5 s Pacifism and 
theYugapur.li.ia Section of the Gãrgisatíihitã” CR, LXXXVII, 
PP- 3 H 3 (Dissents from K. A.Niiakanta Sastrfs view that Asoka’s 
pacifism was not responsible for the downfall of the Maurya 
Empire. See No. 48 above) .-Sircar, Dines Chandra, “Evi- 1 
dence of the Nãlandã Seals, 5 IHQ, XIX, pp. 272-281 íSeal of 
Budha Gupta- proves beyond doubt that all the hypothesis 
regardmg his relationshíp with other members of the Imperial 
Gupta family are wrong and that Budha Gupta was certainly a son 
of Fura Gupta whose real name as found on the Nãlandã seal of 
his son Narasitiiha Gupta is 110 doubt Puru Gupta.’ 2. Seal of 
Vainya Gupta- shows that he belonged to the family of Imperial 
Guptas and that he ruled at least over considerable parts of 
Bengal and Bihar almost immediately after Budha Gupta. 5 3. 
beal ofBhíiskaravarman-suggests that ‘after the death of his 
powerful fnend Harsa, Rhâskaravarman occupied parts of Bengal 

W ° nS510 lhe P er >°á of Kãmartpa 
occupauon of Kalar da , a suggestion which is rendered doubtfcl 
b> the fact that Harsa probably establlshed the later' Guptas 


56 . in Magadha during the concluding years of his life) .—Sircar, 
Dines Chandra, “Samavaya and Niludhasi Pi Kalasi in the Ins¬ 
criptions of Asoka, 55 TIHC, 1941, pp. 144-145 (Suggests that the 
word Samavaya inRock Edict Xlí corresponds to Sanskrit—jama- 
vada ‘restrained speech 5 and does not mean ‘concord, concourse 5 , 
as is usually held ; and that the word Kalasi in Pillar Edict IY 
may correspond to Sanskrit Km, the word kara being used in 
Buddhist Sanskrit in the sense of ‘acts of worship done to the 

57 . BudhistTrinity 5 ).—Virji, K., “TheValabhi King Dhãrasena IV, 55 
TIHC, 1941, pp. 211-216 (Discusses the assumption of the impe¬ 
rial title of Cakravartin by the Maitraka king Dhãrasena). 

58 . Ancient India : South : Altekar, A. S., “Was there a Rãs- 
traküta Empire in the 6th Century A. D. ?” ABO RI, XXIV, 
PP- í 49" ! 55 [Apropos M. H. Krishna’s observations in the Mjsore 
Archaeological Survey Repori for 1929, pp; 197 ff. and in the 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemoratm Volume, pp. 55-63 to the 
eífect that there was an Early Rastraküta Empire extending over 
the whole of the Deccan c A. D. 4.75 to 610 the present writer 
maintains that the theoryis untenable on the ground that the kings 
who are said to liave belonged to the Rastraküta confederation 
do not describe themselves as such, and that the later Cãlukya 
records which claim that Jayasimha, the founder of the Early 
Cãlukya dynasty, defeated a Rãstraküta king are unreliable. 
Thepowers that ruled over the Deccan in the 6th century were the ' 

59 . Nalas, the Mauryas, the Kalacüris and the Kadambas)Balasu- 
brahmanyan, S. R., “The Ãndhras,” M. XVII, pp. 198-208 ; 

. 450-461; XVIII, pp. 221-230 (IdentiH.es the Ãndhras with the 
Sãtavãhanas whose home in historical limes was the region of 
Nasik, Karle, Nanaghat and Paithan, and sketches their history). 

60 . —Pillai, S. Doraiswamy, “Paydainalai Ceramannargal, 55 JSVOI, 

61 . IV, pp. 1-11 (In Tamil. The history of the early Ceras).— Rao, 

M. Rama, “A Note on Visiiukuiidin Genealogy and Chronology,” 
TIHC, 1941, pp. 195-203 (Suggests a revised genealogy and chro- 
nology for the Visnukuiidins, which is in agreement with the 

62 . conclusions of B. V. Krishnarao) .-Rao, M. Rama “The Ãnanda 
Gõtra Kings, 55 JAHC , I, pp. 5-16 (Sketches the History of a 
dynasty which held rule over part of the Guntur District during 
the early centuries of the Christian era (375-500). Two copper» 
plate grants and a stone inscription which are our only sources of 
information disclose the names of three of its kings: Kandara 
Dãmõdaravarman, and Attivarman, Kandarapura, which was* 
the seat of their government, is here identified with the village of 
Kanteru in the Guntur taluka. The dynasty met its encí when the 
Visçukuijdins established their rule at Vengi in the beginning of 

63 . the 6th century).—Vaidyanathan, K. S., “History of Puli-NSdu 
(Circa A. D. 825 to 975), 55 QJMS, XXXIV, pp. 148-158 (Puli- 
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Nã^u, comprising portions of North Arcot and Ghittoor Districts, 
layto the east ofthe Ganga 6,000 country, and vvas indudcd in the 
dominions of the Baças. I (s history under the iiãi.ias clown to the 
ioth century A. D. is here narrated).-- 

64 . Medieval Índia (712-1764): {a) Deliu Sultanate : Banerjee, 
S. K., “Sovcreignty in Early Muslim índia (1210-36 A. D.),” 
IG, X, pp. 9-21 .(This is a skclch of IltutmisJfs rcign wliieh 
shows that Iltutmislfs kingship was a ehoice of lhe nobles who 
thought that lic alonc could slop the disintegration ofthe State, 
an expectation which lie fulíilled by lhe rccovcry of Sind and 
Bengal, A generous as wcll as a stern ruler, hc put dowu rebcl- 
lions and' crushed rivais, and had his kingship recogniscd by the 
Khalifa. His greatest achievement was the eslablishmcnt of the 
Shamsi order of the forty nobles, who fonned the crcam of his 

65 . civil and military Services). .Habibullah, A. B. M., “Turkish 

Attacks on Hindusthan in the 12l.i1 and igth Genturies,” MA, VI, 
pp. 22-28 (Desenhes the cfForts made by the Turkish invaders from 
Masüd onwaids to force a passage through the bottlcneek fbrmed 
by the Arava] li and the Siwaiikh ranges to the plains of Hindus¬ 
than, and the measures taken by the Rajpul», speeially the Gau- 

66 . hans to fortify this bottlcneek),,-.Mar, S. ML, “Muhammad Bin 

Qasinfs Dismissal and Dcath," TIIIC, 194.1, pp. 249-250 (States 
on the authority of Futuh-ul-Jkldân that Md. Bin Qasim, the 
Arab conqucror of Sind, snífered the penalty of death for sup- 
porting the claíras of Adbur Rahinan to the Khilafat against his 

67 . brothcr Sulaiman)..Klian, Glmlarn Mustafa, “lhe Islamic and 

Ghaznawide Banncrs,” NUJ, No. 9, pp. 106-117 (The banner of 
the Prophet and of his suecessors, the Gajiphs, as also tho.se of the 

68 . rulcrs of Ghazna, from Mahmnd to Mas’ãd III).—Kishorx, 
Saran Lai, “A Note on Alauddiifs Expedition to Warangal (1302-3 
A. D.), 13 JUPIíS , XVI, I, pp. 118-124 (Thercason why Alauddin 
preferred the longcr route to Warangal through Bengal and Orissa- 
to the shorter route via Elichpur has íong rcniained obscure. The 
author seeks to account for it by the íact that Alauddin wishcd 
to bring to allegiance Shamsuddin Firuz of Bengal, and thus kill 

69 . two birds with one stone).—Krishna, I. H., “Presidential 
Address ofDr. M. E Krishna, M.A, D.Litt. (l.ond),” TIIIC, 
1941, pp. 235-244 (Gontends that the demarcation ofAncient 
Inma II (711-1206 A. D.) is based on a foreign view of Indian 
History, and süggcsts that the ycar À. D. 555 be accepted as 
approximately beginning the new cpoch, that cultura] history 
should be given its dueimportancc, and the Dekkan its duesharein 

70 . the general History of índia).-- Rizvi, S. N. Haidar, “The Chro- 
nology of Muhammad Bin Tughluq's Reign,” TIIIC, 1941, pp. 
302-309 (Holds that the events of Md. Bin Tughluq’s reign as 
recorded by the Fatulms-Salatin are in perfect chronological 
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71 . order).—Roy, B. N., “A Peep into the Delhi Court during the 
reign of Sultan Firuz Shah, 33 TIIIC, 194,1, pp, 313-317 (Describes 
the magnificance of Delhi, the capital, the splendour of the roy al 
court, theelaborate court ceremonial, and the rules of etiquette). 

72 . —Saran, P., “Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud and His two Minis- 
J ers >” TIHC, 1941, pp. 290-295 (Describes the role played by 
Imad Uddm Rihan, a converted Hindu, and Ghias-ud-din 
Balban, a Turk, as administrators and politicians in the reign of 

73 . Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud)Tripathi, R. P., “Dr. Tripathi 3 s 
Address,” TIHC, 194.1, pp. 281-289 (Here Dr. R. P. Tripathi 
discusses the importance of the early Turkish period of Indian 

74 . History).—Venkataramanayya, I., “Malik Hosliang ! s Rebel- 
hon, JAHC, I, pp. 86-91 (Points out certain inaccuracies in 
Ibn Batuta’s account of this rebellion of Muhammad JJin Tugh- 
luq’s officers and attempts to reconstruct its history in the light of 
the accounts of Isãmi and Yahya Bin Ahmad). 


76 . 


77 . 


78 . 


Garden House Inscnption,” BDCRI, IV, pp. 358-362 (Traces 
the career ofMahk Hajji, a noble at thé court of Sultan Mahmüd 
Begadah of Gujarat, who put him to death, bccausehe prevailed 
upon two innocent soldiers to confess that it was not Alauddin 
but they themselves that had murdered Adam, one ofthe Sultan’s 
troopers, and publishes an inscription of his).—Gode P K 
„“e G< “%y of Magana, the Jama Prime Ministêr tf 
Hoshang Ghori ofMalwa A. D. 14.05 and 1432,” JA IX pp 
91-94, (Gives further evidence culled from a MS. of &takatraya 
oi Djianada.râja, a cousin of Maiulana, who composed his work 
» 5 a ?| u , in P* *434 and was his contemporary).—Parmu 
R. K., Sultan Zain-Al-Abiden of Kashmir (1430-1470),” TIHC 
I 94 b PP* 323-325 (Shows how hispolicy of toleration h% 3 ped to 
create confidence in his Hindu subjects, who returned to Kashmir 
which they had left to escape from the iconoclastic fury of his 
predecessors) —Shibli, Ibrahimi, “The Arab Invasion of.Sind ” 
Ui, LXXXVI, pp. 139-144 (Disputes the statement that the Arab 
conquest of Smd was “only an episode in the history of índia and 
lslam, a triumph without results.” For if Sind is a Muslim 
majority proymce toclay it is because under the iníluence of the 
Arabs thebulk ofthe population accepted lslam). 


•n 1 > rr, T wmuuuuuji ui me 

Bahmam Kings to Indian Civilisation,” TIHC, 1941 pp. 
593-596 (Sums up the Bahmani contribution to our civilisatioii 
8(1 1™, Y4 e , foH0 iT! hea í ]s ' Hi “ du - Muslim unity, fine buildings, 

80 . loveofArtsandEducation.aiidspirituallegacy).—Batn K K 

Bijapur Court Culture 1627-1657.” TIHC, ig ih pp. ’ 5 ^-6oS 
(Grves a brref account of Mulla Zahuri Ibn Zahuri. Ibrahim 
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Khan $ab‘i, Saiyid Nurullah, Haqim Atasi, Mirza Musim, and 
Mirza Daulat Slialv—poets who adorned the court of Muhammad 

81 . ‘Adil Shah 1627-1658 A. D.),—Deshpande, V. V,, “Mir Jumla,” 
BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 6-11 (In Marathi. A paper on the 

82 . life and activities of Mir jumla during S. S. 1570-80).— Gracias, 
J. B. Amancio, “Um Português aio de Príncipe Mouro,” BEAG, 
II, pp. 137-142 (In Portuguese. Traces the career of Sancho 
Pires, a Portuguese Jew, who deserting his postin Goa, joined with 
the help.of. his famous contemporary Garcia d 5 Orta (also a 
Judaizing Christian) Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and 
rose to liigh distinction in his Service being appointed govemor 
under the title of Firingui-Khan, and enírusted with the care and 
education of Prince Hussain, whom he successfully defended 
against his rivais and safely iiistalled on the throne of Alimadnagar 

83 . on the Sultan’s death).—Prasad, Banarsi, “A few Unnoticed 
Facts about the Early Life of Malik Amber,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 
601-603 (Aside-light on an aspect of Ambcris career—his enmity 
with the Mughals, jhrown by Asad Beg, deputed by Akbar to 
Bijapur in connection with negotiations for the marriage of the 

84 . Sultan ! s daughter with Prince Danyal) — Sarkar, Jagadish líara- 
yan, “Mir Jumla-Iran Correspondente,” JBORS, XXIX, pp. 
87-93 (Reproduces a letter of Shah Abbas II to Mir Jumla, 
strengthening the bonds of friendship between the Shah and the 

85 . Qptb Shalii house of Golkonda).-Sarkar, Jagadish Narayan, 

‘ ‘The Rise of Mir Jumla,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 105-108 (Traces the 
stages in the rise oí Mir Jumla to power in Golkonda mainly on the 
authority of Nizamuddin Ahmad ShirazPs Hadiqat-us-Salatin , 
which well brings out the wisdom and abilities of Mir Muhammad 

86 . which paved the way to his greatness).—Sherwani, H. K., 
“Táju’d-Din Firõz and the Synthesis of Bahmani Culture, 
1 7 ," 11 " 1 397 ~22-9-1422,” EIA, VI, pp, 75-89 (An account of the 
mgn oí Tãju’d-Din Firõz who to counteract theinfluence of 
Irân and Irãq in his kingdom took the bold step of appointing 
Hmdus in his civil Service, and of himself taking Hindu wives. 
Fhe author traces the Hindu ínfluence in the general culture and 

87 . architecture of the Deccan since the time ofthis ruler).— Sherwani, 
H. K., “Some Aspects of Bahmani Culture,” IsC, XVII, pp. 25-35 
(It was but natural that the founders of the jfchmaní kingdom 
shotiid have brought with them firam the North great traditions 
inthe matter of political institutions, nomenclature of officials, 
comage, and even architecture, But these were soon subjected 

. to local influences. The stilting of the arches, e.g., of which the 
Bahmams were so fond, shows, no doubt, considerable Persian 
mfluençe, butthis is notunmixed with Hindu art. The article 

88. summanzes the cultural contribution of each reign). — Siddiqi, 
Abdu! lapd Makhdõma-i-Jahãn: A Great Ruler of the " 
Deccan, LC } XVII, pp. 265-272 (A queen of the Bahmani 
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dynasty, Makhdflma-i-Jahãn was a great ruler, whose achieve- 
ments in politics and culture were remarkable. On the death of 
her husband, when the kingdom was in immediate danger of 
disruption, she rose equal to the occasion and assuming full 
responsibihty for the government, she steered the ship of State to 
safe anchorage. Her rule covers a period of twelve years from 

89 . A. D. 1461 to 1472).'—Sirajuddin, S., “AlaiiddiiPs Policy in the 
Deccan,” TIHC, 1941, pp, 563-566 (The policy of turning pre- 
war enemies into reliable friends, kincl treatment of the peasantry, 

90 . and absence of religious bigotry).—Venkataramanayya, N., 
“Mujahid Shah Bahmani and Vijayanagara,” TIHC, 1941, 
pp. 572-582 (Discusses some problems connected with the history 
of Mujahid’s relations with Vijayanagara—the course of events 
leading to the war between Gulbarga and Vijayanagara, the 
date of the siege of Adoni, and the results of the campaign) . 

91 . d) HinduKingdoms : North: Aeharya, P., “SomakuliKings 
of Trikalinga and their connection with Bengal,” TIHC, 
Í94 1 , pp. 216-219 (Shows that Somakuli kings of Trikalinga had 
no connection with Bengal and that their dynasty never came 

92 . from Vanga).—Blmtíasali, N. K., “Second struggle of Bhima and 
his friend Hari in the Rãmacaritam,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 126-138 
(Discusses the course of the struggle between the Kaivartta Bhima 
and Rãmapãla, as made out in the riew edition of the Rãmacaritam 
published by the Varendra Research Society. The editors 
would have us believe that Hari, a partisan of Bhima, was won 
over to the Pãla side by the gold of Rãmapãla. On the contrary 
the context suggests that Hari was an old friend and follower of 
Rãmapãla and not of Bhima; ‘because the treachcry of a traitor 

93 . is often utilized, but it never evokes love and esteemj.—Bhave, 
G. V., “Ruins of Ram-Nagar,” NUJ, No. 9, pp. 93-100 (Á 
history of the town from its foundation by the Gond chieftain 
Hriday Shah some time between A, D. 1730 and 1740 and the 

94 . description of the ruins).—Das, Prangopal Chandra, “A Granel 
Durga Pujah and a Bloody Revolution MR, LXXIV, pp, 301- 
304 (The proceeding of Queèn Phuleávari acting as Bar Rãjã or 
chief ruler in the place of her husband $va Singh, and who in 
compelling the Gosains and Mahantas of the Vaiáriava sect of 
Moãmarias in Assam to worship Durga and other deities of the 
Sakta Hinduism in her new-born love íbr the cult, sowed seeds 
of discontent among the Moãmarias, and the growth of religious 
organisations among them oalled the Sattras directly sapped the 
authority of the Áhhom kings and led to a revolt, which over- 

95 . threw their kingdom).—Dava, Maneklal K., ^Gãlukyavalhsano 
Itihãsa Pansístba,” FGST, VIII, pp. 95-103 (In Gujarati. 
History of the Galukyas prior to Mulrãj: Mulrãjdeva, Síddha- 

96 . rãja, Jaisingh, Kumãrapãla, and Bhimadeva II).—Gairola, 
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Tara Datt, "Early History ofGarhwal Rajas (634 to 1325 A. D.),” 
JUPHS, XVI, I, pp. 72-82 (The origin of the Srinagar Rajas, 
whose progenitor was one Ajaipál, who entering the Service of 
the Ghief of Chandpnr supplanted him; of the Katyura Rajas, 
who belonged to Khas tribe which dwelt originally at Joshimath 
and subsequently immigrated into the Katyur valley in Kumaun ; 
and of the Dumagi Rajas of Nagpur, whose capital was at Kandar- 

97 . garh) —Hanudulla, M., “Ancient índia from Arabic Sources,” 
TItíCi 1941, pp. 246-249 (Mostly anecdotes, which throw light on 
the political and intellectual relatipns of índia with Iran, and on 

98 . Indian political life and military organisation}.— Kibe, N. V., 
“The Conquest of Ghittor by Bappa Raval.in 734 A. D.,” TIHC, 
1941, pp. 255-256 (The Vm Vinod leaves no reasonable doubt as 

99 . to the conquest of Ghittor by Bappa Raval).—Majumdar, R. C., 
“Bhattasali’s Comments on Rãmacarita,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 263- 

100 . 264 (Rejoinder to No. 92 above).~Mirashi, V. V., “New Light 
on the History of the Paramãra Dynasty,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 256- 
260 (How the Paramãra kingdom, which was sinking under the 
attack of a powerful confederacy wás saved by Udayãditya). 

101 . —Ray, H.G., “The Age of the Cãhamãna Prthvirãja III” TIHC, 
Í94I, pp. 574-278 (Describes how Gâhamãnas stood the shock of 
the Muslim invasions as guardians of the Ganga-Yamuna valley). 

102 . -~Reu, Bisheshwar Nath, “Another letter of Mahãrãja Abhaya 
Singh of Jodhpur about his campaign against Bikaner,” IHRC , 
XX, p. 68 (Of 2nd December 1733. His original plan was 

103 . to annex the whole of Bikaner).-Sharma, Dasharatha, “Karça 
Gaulukya either defeated or killed by the Cãhamãna ruler 
Durlabharàja?” IHQ, XIX, pp. 68-69 (Gorrects in the light 
of a verse in the Prtlmmjmahâkãvya the error in D. C. Ganguly, 
History ofthe Paramãra Dynasty and in E C. Ray, Dynastic History 
of Northern índia that the Cãhamãna ruler Durlabha assisted 
udayãditya of Màlwa in defeating Kanja, the Gaulukya king of 
Gujarat. This achievement is to be ascribed to Durlabharãja , s 

104 . younger brother Vigraharãja III).—Sharma, Dasharatha, “The 
Da#mayakas Sajjana and Bosari,” BV S Pt. IV, II, pp. 221-222 
(oajjana, a potter, and Bosari, a Brahman, were raised to the 
high status of dandanãyaka by Kumãrapãla, Caulukya King of 
Gujarat, for help during the days of his exile under Siddharãja 

105. Jayasimha).—Sharma, Dasharatha, “The Imperial Pratthãras- 
A Revtsed Study,” JIH, XXII, pp. 53-105 (Au accouiíf of the 
earíy_ Imperial Pratihãras from Nãgabhata I toNãgabhata II 
stressing particularly those points wherein it differs from that of 
pthCT wnters on the subject, especially Drs. Bhandarkar, Ma- 
jumdar, Altekar and Tripathi). 

106 . e) Hmctu Kxngdoms: South : Srinivasachari, Rao Bahadur C. S., 

A History of Ginges and its Rulers. Annamalainagar, Annamalai 


HINDU KINGDOMS I SOUTH 


Ummity, ,943,625 pp. R e v. in IHQ, XX, pp. 202 by A.C. Baner- 
jee . lhe celebrated fortress of Gingee occupies a very important 
place in South Indian History. Its History certainly deserves 
o 0 . . wntt , en >. a nd no one is more competent to write it than Prof. 
Srimvasachan. He has utilized all available sources—inscrip- 
tons published and unpublished, English, Frendi, Portuguese 
and Dutch records, Persian and Marathi chronicles, Ta mil and 
ielugu hterature— and given us a complete history of Gingee 
from rts foundation toits capture by the British on.April 5j 1761.” 
107 . Aiyar, S. Parameswara, “Some new facts about Rãmayyan 
Galava, the warnor statesman of Travancore,” IHRC XIX nn 

‘ 4I ? 4 f ,^, brie f s \ etch »f‘te life of Rãmayyan, a trusted liêute- 
nant of Maharãja Martanda Varma the Great (i 129-1748) who 
cbed at a comparatively early age of 43 i„ a! D ", ST 

' “ Kam P fl 7 R5 !' a and the Fomidm of Wjiya- 

r PP ' 326 ' 3 33 (Endeavouts to prove that 
m f a /™ ndm of . V >japnagara are of Kariiatak extraction, and 
109 . had no connection with the Kampili Court).—Dave Mmphl.l 
KaWal, “Caultdçya vamáa no Itihãsa,” FGST, VII, pp. 339-350 

110 v â ™ í í* C5lulya but «4mal 

HO. ly with Tnblmvanamalladeva and his times).—Joisa, Hulluru 

Shnmvasa, ICnmsra Rãmana Sihasagalu,” JK, XXI nn 

Craf Wne fT ada: , Expl ° ÍtS oP Kumãra Rãna—hoív the 
Crown Pnnce of Kampila captured the liorse Bolla of Yeppatti- 

Hl °i Pra a P ”T of Wa ™g al . af‘er defeating the latter). 

Hl. J&ipatavala, Shn and Krishna, “Tamilina ‘Purianãnüim’ 
nalh Poysajaru,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt, 2-3, p p . r - 4 (?S“ ad" 

A duciission on verses 201-202 in the Tamil classic suggestiveof 

112 . reference to the HoysdasJ.-Karmarkar, A. P., “Guita® Asp cü 
of Medieval^ Kamãfaka,” QJMS, XXXIV, pp. 129-147 ™ 

113 S T‘ g T n rmmÉ ° f the Wstor y of Ka?nãtak 9 a under the 

113. Kadambaa, the Gangas, and the Cãlukya s ).- K ,i 5 hna, I H 

The dynasty of the Chiefs of Kalale,” IHRC, XX, pp. 36-98 • 
(An account ofthe chiefs of Kalale who were the Dalvoys at the 

1H 1 r 7 ars í' rom about 1610 according to the 

4 . W*# Vammah, wnttm in 1799 A. D.J.^Kundangar, 

“v Silahara Gandaraditya and His Timps ” ttup , 
115- pp, 266.268 i (Sketches 

So! ? Pre-Kadamba History of Goa ” 

116 r-nm- I 9 i Ij I i 64 ' 174 f Slífitches the History of Goa durin? the 
16 ‘ ^ the gilãhãra regLeí-Smha! 

^ íhe Gojfldng 

« S?J as. 1 ; testff ej 
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mediaeval ruler of Travancore, such as his lineage and the 
question of the identity of the Pandya princes Vikrama and Vira 
li8. defeated by him) — Poduval, R. Vasudeva, “A Unique dedica- 
tory deed of Á. D. 1750,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 138-40 (Gives the 
text and translation of the dedication of the kingdom of Travan¬ 
core to j§ri Padmanãbha (found in a palm Ieaf MS. deposited in 
the temple of the deity in Trivandrumj, which was one of the 
potent means used by Mãhãrãja Mãrtandâ Varma the Great 
to make his mie impersonal and quasi-theocratic and thus com- 
Í 19 . pel obedience of his unruly vassals).—Raj, Srinivasa A., “A 
Historie Pageant of Suicide,” TQ, XV, pp. 23-27 (The account 
of this ‘'pageant of Suicide” is taken from the Vikramãnka Deva 
Canta , wherein the story of the jalasamãdhi of Somesvara I, 
120 . the western Gãlukya Emperor, is related)Saletore, B. A., 
"Queen Baila Mahãdevi,” JUB , XI, Pt. IV, pp. 25-30 (History 
of the Ãlupa queen, a capable administrator and cònsummate 
diplomai, who f on the death ofher husband about À. D. 1277 ... 
Í 2 Í* ruled in her own name’).—Saletore, B. A., "The English and the I 
Civil War in Keladi,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 20-23 (Descrihes the civil 
war following the assumption of government by Somoáekhara 
Nâyaka 5 s queen Chennamãji, which was headed by Kenge 
Hanumappa Nãyaka of Tirikere, and aided by the Bijapur Sultan, 
a war in which the queen proved herself more than a match to her 

122 . enemies).—Saletore,B. A., "TheQueens ofKanara,” jV.fi, XVII, 
PP* 343-357 (A n estimate of the character and work of the three 
queen’s of Gersoppa—Baila Mahãdevi, Akkãdevi, and Cernia- 
bhairãdevi Amma-~who had dealings with the Portuguese). 

123 . -Sarma, M. Somasekhara, "Early Members of the Rêcerla 
Reddi family of Pillalamarri,” JAHC , I, pp. 179-183 (A minor 
dynasty of cluefs who were supporters of the Kãkatiyas of Waran- 
gah Three records of this family dated respectively &S. 1124, 
1130, anch 135 furnish the ancestiy of Nãmareddi who was the 
son of Kãma by Kácamba. Their capital was Pillalamarii, 
üjros distant from Amanakallu in the Süryâpet taluk, Nalgonda 

124 . distnct, Hyderabad State).- Sarma. M. Somasekhara, "The . 
Koppula Chiefs, 5 ’ JAHC, I, pp. 42-47 (These chiefs who are 
known mainly from their Dônepumli grant of A. D. 1259 seem 
to have ruled over the region to the north of the Godavari known 
as the Andhrakhançtamançlla Pithapuri (Pithãpuram) 

m £ “? E J st ? n G ,°t avari d ! strict as their ca P ita1 ' These are not 
126 , heard of after i S. MioJ.-Sarma, M. üpendra, "The Cola 
Chiefs and some of their Telugu Prose Inscriptions ; y JAHRS, 
Al V, pp. 47.48 The patronage of Telugu literature by the Cola 
chiefs specially the Velnati and the Renãti Colas who had their 

S???? in t. pros í and ^ and whose r €gnal 
K d C f” dcd IIth t0 the latter halfofthe 12 th cen- 
126 . tury).—Saitn, K. A. Nilakanta, "The Calukyas ofVemulavãda 55 
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JMU,XV, pp. 101-129 (An account of this little known branch of 
the Cãlukya family in the light of the data furnished by Pampa 
in his Bhãrata and three inscriptions of its members, the 
Kallipara plates of Arikesari I, the Vemulavãcla stone inscription 
of Arikesari II, and the Parbhani plates of Arikesari III).— 

127 . Srinivasachari, P., "Tulava _ Usurpation,” JIH, .XXII, pp. 106- 
127 (Disputes the popular view that Narasa Nãyaka, the minister 
of Sâjuva Narasitíiha, usurped the throne of Vijayanagara, and 
shows that the usurpation took place only after his death in 
1503 in the time of his son Vlra-Narasimha, who actually inau- 
gurated the Tulava rule, the confusion prevailing on the point 
being due to the fact that the three important persons who shared 
m the administration of Vijayanagara during this period (A. D. 
1492-1509) all bore the same name, vk., lmmacli Narasilhha, 
Narasa Nãyaka and Vira-Narasitíiha). 

128 . Mughal Empire and the Nawabs : Nomani, Shibli, Aranmb. 
Iranslated from Urdu by Muhammad Mansaruddin. Calcutta 
i943*.(InBengali). Rev. in IHQ, XX, p. 368 by A. G 
Banerjee : "This small monograph, the Bengali translation of 
* ‘ * • • Maulana Nomanfs book is an attempt to refute the charges 

.... brought agamst Aurangzeb by Western and Indian scholars; 

129 . the subject is treated from a new angle of vision”.— “Snilloc ” 
AsirofAsirgtirh. Eombay, Thacker, 1943, Ü4PP’ (A histórica! 

130 . novel of Mughal times m índia).-Acharya, P., “Mayurbhani 

the early Maratha and British occupation of Orissa,” 
i/íiíC, XIX, pp. 152-155 (Shows how with British help Mahi- 
raja Damodar Bhanja successfully resisted the efforts of the 
Marathasto rnipose their supremacy over Muyurbhanj, when the 
.o. ?? of ,? r ;f 1 a U P|° the river Sunai was ceded to them by Nawab 

131 LX V XYVT Khan fi y Q th , e T 5 eat [ of A - D - i 750 -“ í( Akbar," CR, 
LXXXVI, pp. 76-80 (Thoughts suggested on the occasion of the 
|Ootíi anmversary of the birth of Akbar celebrated both in 
132 . England and índia m November, i94 2 ).-"Akbar the Great: 
Anmversary Celebrations, in London,” IAL, XVII, pp. 30-27 

(Occasion of the 4 ooth anniversary, November 23,1942 f reports 

of speeches by Mr. L. S. Amerey (the then Secretary of State for 
íS 0 f e q ual J ustlc e to all communities, by the Maharaja Jam 
Saheb of Navanagar on Akbaris Example and the Princes by 

133 A7^i n w Bmy0n ? n r he Emperor and the Arts ’ an d by Sir 
33 ‘ tt Huq * e °»í, e El í lperor and Q ueen Elizabetb).—Askari, 
Cent ur ^ S T/^ kr m tk FÍrSt Qparter of the Eighteenth 

pubhshed Letters of Raja Ram Narain,” BPP, XLII, pp 54,7! 
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(Gives translations of a few letters of Raja Ram Narain, the 
Deputy Govemor ofBihar (1752-1761), relating to the Shahzada’s 
(Shah Alam’s) invasions of Bihar, letters which were discovered 
fay the present writer among the heaps of tora papers and books 

135 , in the Oriental Library, Patnaj.-Banerji, S. K., “Jodh Bai ! s 
Palace at Fathpur Sikri,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 371-377 (Attempts 
to show that the local tradition with regard to the location of 
Akbar’s Khwabgah is correct, that Bibi Miríamki Kothi belonged to 
Jahangir ! s mother, who bore that title, and that Jodhbafs palace 

136 , was occupied by the Hindu women of the zenana).— Brelvi, 
Asaf Ali, “Nawab Dunde Khan/’ TIIIC, 1941, pp. 427-434 
(Traces the career df Dunde Khan, who on the death of Daud 
Khan } the founder of Rohilkhand, built up the Rohilla State). 

137 , —-Chatterji, Nandalal, “When was Akbar J s Tomb Begun ?,” 
TIHC. i 941, pp. 353.354 (Begun in the very first year ofJahangiris 

138 , reign, it took seven years to build),— Chaudhuri, Jatindra Bimal, 
‘Muslim Patronage to Sanskrit Learning,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 
29-32 (The Muslim rulers of índia, chieftains as well as emperors, 
contributed to the spread of Sanskritic learning 1) by deliberately 
patronizing scholars in various branches of Sanskrit literature 
such as poetry, astronomy, and philosophy, 2) by themselves 
composmg Sanskrit verse, 3) by themselves composíng works in 
Arabie and Persian on Sanskritic learning and culture, 4) by 
themselves translating various Sanskrit works into Arabie, Persian, 
and vernaculars, and, 5) making great Sanskrit scholars translate 
well-known Sanskrit works into Arabie, Persian, and Bengali. 
rí 6 exam P^ es such rulers cited here range from Shahabuddin 

139 , bhon _ m the i2th century to Dara Shukoh in the 1 yth) .-Com- 
missariaí, Khan Bahadur M. S., ‘Tresidential Address for Sec- 
tion IV Mecliaeval índia, Part II 1526-1764,» TIHC, 1941, 
PP' 33 T 339 (Dwells on the scope for research in Mughal History. 

14 °. especially the economic histoiy oftl;e period) .-Haq, MoinuI Syed, 
AVas Sultan Khusrau Murdered ?,” JIH, XXII, pp. 18-28 
(Disposes of the authority of contemporary works and documents. 
wlnch are used to prove the charge, on the ground that they, are 
eitJier mistranslations or that the writers concerned ‘believed 
■ n , ian >' ab , surd n «tones that were then current,’ and comes to the 

conc usion that Shah Jahan was not guilty of fratricide, a charge 

Ui i eve led a gainst him by Iater writers or by those who relied on 
' -wfJx g °M- Pf0 T r tkir information )’-Khan ) Yusuf Hussain, 

T?Ja HC> 1 j PP« 622-629 (The reason was that the Emperor 

usiTrrwl t° ,? et °? í 11 ? Vazicr, Safdáí Jang, who had publicly 
™rped all authonty leaving the Emperor a mere puppet. 

M r’- Sa ^ rJaiIg Was tr « to make friends wk the - 
Marathas m order to strengthen himself against the court party, 
an eventuahty which was sure to aflfect mrir JahgVpw^ 
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m ‘ !?ní Vvvín 1 ^’ EFajumdar, R. C., “Mahãrãja Rãjaballabh,” 
LK, LaXXVII, pp. 95-103 (Leading political figure who played 
an importantpart during the last days of Muslim rule in Bengal 
beíore the transference of political authority to the British. 
Suspected of disloyalty, he was put to death by orders of Mir 
143 . Kajum «me tro, in the late half of íamh- 

^ lai J aban s Central Asian Policy: Was It Aggressive ? í! 
UHC, 1941, pp. 387-389 (Shows that the policy was defensive 
rather than oílensive, and that Shah Jahan, though a mili tary 
... íf 1 ure 111 Central Asia, was a unique success in her polities).— 
I 44 * hT 5 A ;; <Nl zãm-ul-M u ]k Asaf Jah I,- TIHC, 1941, pp. 
618-621 (This is a chronology of Nizãm-ul-MulFs career based 
on a Telugu MS. mcluded in the Mackenzie Collection, and is 
specially useful for details of his life particulariy his thrust into 

145 . the south after his departure from the court in 1724 .-Pawar 
A. G., Some Documents Bearing upon the History of Karnataká 

IsC, XVII, pp. 65.76 (The eleven letters here re- 
produced from Bntish Museum Or. No. 7010 are mostly written 
m a L b J Muh , ammad A?» the Nab ° b of Arcot, during an epoch- 
Tní S s r°c d i D the h: í tory of Carnatic, when after the defeat 
and death of Anwar-ud-dm Khan in the battie of Ambur in 
■ Jtoy 1749 , the struggle for the nabobship of the province raged 
fnriously. These letters, though they do not alter our knowledge 

UR 1 6 j CntS matenall y> C011tam sundry details necessary for a 

146 . clear understandmg of these events).—Prashad, Baini, “Emperor 
Humayun s lower at Sarnath, Benares,” BPI\ XLIII, pp . f I-l7 

L Sh ,S íf* l he T a Was h"?* by Huma y™’s some time 
m 1538-39 when he was campmg at Sarnatli on his way to Bihar 

r™? r Tb” ° Shah Sur ; that !t ™ s subsequently 

G™inin7° vated byBaya f d in >567-68; and thatfinally 
un C" ova , han hada new memorial erected in 1587-88 in place of 

147 . the ongmal one).—Qureshi, I. H., “The Rushaniyahs, 5jP OTC 

PP‘ 364 - 37 I (Ihscusses the beliefs of the Rushaniyahs c the 
followers of Light 1 , an obscure sect started by Bayazid^ a man 
of very meagre learnmg, among the tribes of the North-west 
and against whom Akbar was compelled to send a punitive expe¬ 
lia dltl0 J un( to r M an Smgh, as they had rendered the Kaibar Dass 

148 . unsafe).-Ra g havan, V., “Nãsirjang Muzaffar Jang,” JIH 
XXH, pp. 49-53 (The cause of the rivalry between Nâsir W* 
he o n 0 f Nizam-ul-Mulk Asãf Jãh and MuzãfFar Jang the 
latter s grandson, which has so far been unsatisfactorily accounted 

Ssa 1S Jlif ea fí by Í hC San íí! t P° em Ãnandarangacampu of ^ríni- 
149 nfhií , íb ofA ? iai i lclara jg a Pillai), which attributesit to the murder 

A P M Khan^ l3W !í ata ™ i ; i f 11N ^irJ a ng).~-R ahm an, 

’ ^- Rhahlur, Najib-ud-daulah, 1739-70,” BPP XI TI 

W. «4 Gmces the eareer of a soldier óf teu 4 . wKed to 
índia from Afghamstan as a refugee, but rose rapidly by sheer 
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merit to tlic positions of Jamadar, Resaladar, Jagirdar, Mi»' 
Bhakshi, Faujdar ofDclhi, and Muklilar ot'the lirípcria! adimms- 
tration, and then finally to that oí virtual diclatur íioin s 1 * 
1770, saving Hindustau from the dutches ot lhe Marulhas, anu 
the Delhi Empíre from the rising powcr ot the Sikhs and tlu-Jats), 

150 . —Rahman, A. F. M. Khalilur, “Shujã-ud-daula as a Diplomai 
(1754-65),” WQ, XIX, pp. 39-49 (Shujü-uil-tlaula w tW 
Nawab of Oudh from 1754 to 1765. He was wdl /luted lwlh t*y 
temperament and training to be an exeellent diplomai/ ií by 
a diplomat is mcant one ‘with no moral qualms ubtuií crime in 
politi.es.’ Hehàd set hiskart011 the imperialwwanit,and iuitis 
eíTorts to securc this offiee lie playcd the Muralhas against Almiad 
Shâli Abdali, both of whom proinised him the pnsi. Th«ugh 
ultimately hethrewin his lot with the Aíghan iuvader, he oileudril 
the latter by remaining inactive ou the baltldidd of Panipat 
(i4th January, 1761), Shujã thcrcaftor planmul to mdine his 
a mbition by obtaining control over the Emperor, who w.c» living 
at Patna under the protectkm of the English. l.astly, lur some 
selfish gain of his own hc supported Qiisim AU, who had liceu 
put on the msnad of Murshidabad by the Kust índia Contpuny, 
against his English masters. But bdug defeated at lluxar 
(22nd October, 1764), he tlirew hunselfon tlu; geucmsity of the 

151 . English and was pardoncd by them)..Raja, G. Kunhan, "A 

Sanskrit Letter of Mohamad Dara Shukoii, An English TVarola- 
tion,” Bra ÁLB ,■ VII, Pt. II, pp. 107-114; Pt. III, pp, 

152 . (Showing the Hindu ícarnings ofDara)..Reu, Blsheshwar Naíh, 

"Rao Amarsingh, the wdl-known Hem of Rajpultma,” TllfC, 
1941, pp. 383-387 (Traces the career of the cldest sou uf Muhuiaju 
Gajsingh of Marwar, who ended his life violemly at the Mughal 

153 . courtJ.—Roy-Çhowdímry, M. L, “Po, sitiou of (ifuiiaiaiis iit the 
Mughal Empire/’ TIIIC, 1941, pp. 347-353 (Dwells on the court- 
eous treatment meted out to the Ührkians who were even aüowed 

154 . to make converts to their religion).- Sahasrabuddh*, B. JE, 
“Bangãla-Bihar-Odisãcã thóíjã Itihãsa,” Sdk, XII, Pt. II, pp. 
197-216 (In Marathi. History of Bctigal, Bíhar, and Orissa 

155 . before Bhonslds invasion).- .Saiyid, Nurul Hasan, “The ‘Mah- 

zar’ of Akbar’s Reign,” JUPHS, XVI, I, pp. 125-137 (Exa- 

: mines the ‘Malizar’ which dedared tliat Akbar was títe khatifa 
of the age, ranking úovtmujtahids, with lhe prerogative ítfsdüet- 
ing any opinion from among the divergent dounsçís of the latter, 
and of himself issuing decrees—in the light of the íknaft and 
Skafau systems of law, and shows that it does not amouut to any 

, usurpation of spiritual leadership on the part of Akbar, as Vineent 
Smith suggested; maintains that the hisíorkal sigtiííieanee of 
the document consists in the fact that Akbar wishèd to declare 
thereby that the Mughal Empire was the monopoly of no one sect 
and to make all his subjccts fed that it was their Empire).. 


156 . 

157 . 

158 . 

159 . 

160 . 

161 . 

162 . 

163 . 


MUGHAL EMPIRE AND THE NAWABS ^ 

Sardesai Ra, BahadurG.S, “ChandasahebinMaratlr,fv„r 
S, M r h W-Jime 1748,” UR, 

(Gncs a fiee translation of a few letters about the Capture ‘d 
1 nchmopoly by Raghuji Bhonsle- and the conscqucnt eonfinc- 
menl of Chanda Saheb in Mahârãstra forseven long vear , .l. 
immcdiate cause of the expedition being the attempt bv Chiiuh 
Saheb to annex Tanjore).— Sardesai, Rao Bahadur G.’ “The 
Nine Gems of Akbar’s Court,” MR, LXXIV, pp. Thp 

nmc^gcms spoken of here are Shaikh Mubarakí ím mm Abai 
Y usa í' azal J tbe former afterwards poet-laureale. the latter 
the author of‘the Akbar-namah, 5 which has made Akbar vst.g 
and ímmortal,’ the equally gifted Badayuni, the veiy amithciis.of 
Fazl, Rãjã Mãnsingh, the loyal and trusted military commauder. 
Todarmal, who brought to perfection the revenue system oftht* 
Mughal Empire, Rãjã Birbal, who negotiated the matrimonial 
alliarices of the Emperor, Mulla Do-pyaza, the scholar, Tan Sen, 
famous as a perfect artist of music, and Hakim Human, the royal 
physidan),— Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, "The Battle of Haldighat,” 
MR> LXXIII, pp. 257-261 (Describes the battle fought betwcen 
Emperor Akbar and Maharana Pratap Singh of Üdaipur in 
A. D. 1576).^— Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, "Unity in spite of Diver* 
sily,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 417-421 (Describes Àkbar’s dfórts to 
wcild the diverse races and sects in índia into a united nation, as a 
result of which the strongest and bitterest opponents of Mughal 
rule in índia became its most devoted supporters, .becausé they 
ielt themsclvcs to be equal partners of a national Government oí 
which the head merely happened to worship in a dífferent form 
from theirs).— Singh, Jangir, "Raja Todar MaTs Sons,” TIHC, 
Í 04 H PP* 358-364 (Traces the career of the three sons of Todar 
Mal, Govardhandhari (Dharu),Kalyan Das, and Rai Gopinath, 
all of whom held high posts in Mughal service).—Sinha, N. K„ 
“Sirãj-ud-Daula,” CR, LXXXVIII, pp. 93-96 (The career oí 
Sirãj whcn studied in the perspective of the happenmgs at Ddlu 
and Hyderabad, viz., the fourth invasion of Ahmad ShSh Abdali 
and the dismissal of Bussy, evokes our sympathy inasmuch as 
these events were more responsible for the British victory at 1 wsscy 
than the distant cannonade that led to it).— Srinivasachari, Rio 
Bahadur C. S., £Í A little known phase in the career of Chanda 
“4.-48 ’ mC, XIX ™. .-7 (Deab «nth . 
phase of Chanda SahebY life iis capftvity under the^ Marathas 
and his release from them on hh agreemg tó TnthmopoC 
to Hindu rule (1747)1 when ui alhance with the Madah. . V 
te of «aldig 7 teproc^ against taáetea MjU rf 
Beclnur)Srinivasaehary Rao Bahadur C. S.,1^ 
of the Batüo , of tohu fârd U 
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164 , Srivastava, Avinash Kuraar, “Abhãga Dãra Shukoh,” J\fPP, 
XLVIIj pp. 273-298 (In Hindi, Traces the career of Dãrã 

165 , Shukoh)Srivaslava, A, L, } “The Miscarríage of Shãh ÃlanTs 
Second Expedition to Delhi, 1769,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 462-467 
(Mutiny in the Waziris army and British diplomacy are given 

166 . as reasons for abandoning the expedition).—Tara Chand, “Dãrã 
Shukoh and the Upanishads,” IsC, XVII, pp. 397-413 (Shows 
that Dãrã not only held that the Upanishads were “the first divine 
book, the source of truth and the ocean of unity, 1 ’ but that their 
teaching agreed with that of the Quriãn, nay, they were an intcr- 
pretation of and commentary on the Qpriãn, and that the task of 
translating them was an amazing literary feat in that the fifty 
Upanishads, comprising all the important ones and some written 
in very archaic Sanskrit, were transiated within six months during 
the year 1656, the most remarkable cantribution of the translation 
being that it threw a flood of light upon similarities between 

167 . Hindu and Muslim mystic philosophies)-Wadia, P. A., “Akbar 
and índia Today,” MR, LXXIII, pp, 26-27 (Holds that the 
enthusiasm with which the Akbar Quarter centenary has been 
ceiebrated is symbolic of j) the demand for a unified índia, and 
2) of the growing self-consciousness of the Indian people and their 
desire to Tive their own life at its best so that índia may make its 
own cantribution to the heritage of human culture, the Mughul 
administrativo machinery paving the way for a unified índia in- 
asmuch as this machinery was not imposed from without). 

168 f Marathas: Bendre, V. S., “inandarão Jãdhav yãci Takrlra,” 
BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. ÍII, pp. 40-45 (In Marathi. An important 
document of A, D. j744 throwingfresh light on: 1) theconflict 
between the Pesva and Dabhade, 2) between the Peáva and Can- 

169, ' drasena Jãdhav, 3,) and the seige of Hingai.iaganv).— Deopujari, 

M. B,, “Guerilla Warfare—A Historical Retrospect,” MR, 
XXXIII, pp. 428-429 (A study of the historical origin and im- 
portance of guerilla warfare with special reference to the Maratha 

170 . guerillas)Dssai, R. D,, “ftvabhãrata va grlparaáurãma,” 
BISMQ, XXIV; Pt, II, pp, 39-40 (In Marathi. Shows that the 
pilgrimage of {SíySji to the temple of $ri Parasurãma at Ghiplun 
as reported in the êivabhãrata is borne out by the contemporary 
temple records, which mention a grant of 75 hpns per annum 

171 , made by $vãji to the god on the occasion of his visit).—-Editor, 

. “Marathas beyond Attock,” BISMQ , XXIV, Pt, I ,pp. 2.7 (Vindi- 

cates the claim made by the Maratha historians that just before 
: the third battle of Panipat, the Marathas had extended their 
• sway over the whole of the Punjab and had gone even beyond the 
• ■ Indus, a claim' charactcrised as ‘an ignorant boast’ by Sir Jadu- 
. nath Sarkar, and concludes that the Marathas were mastersof 

172 . •. Attock' at least' or a .period of fgur months),-rr-Goda, P. K., 


“TheBhagvã Zencjã of the Marathas,” JTSML , III, Nos. 2 & 3, 
pp. 1-3 (Identifi.es Pãrijãta Dlwaja of Sambhãji mentioned by 
Hari Kavi in his Sambhurãja Carita in A. D. 1685 with the Bhagvã 
fynâa hoisted by the Marathas at Bassein after their victorious 
campaign of A, D. 1739 on the ground that the articles which are 
mentioned as having been used in its preparation in the docu- 
ments of the time yield the Bhagvã colour, which is the same as 
pãrijãta or orange used by the Sanyãsis for their clothes).— 

173 . Gupte, Y. R., “áivãji the Greafs Order to the Revenue Officers at 
Junnar,” MIA, VI, pp. 21-22 (Dated ist Ramjan Suhur San 
Arbã Khamasain Alaf (July 1653) ordering his officials at Junnar 
to give an annuity of 100 hons to Siddhesvar Bhat on account 
of the merit of whose religious austerities áivãji believed he won 
his kingdom, From an inspection of the original of this order, 
the author concludes that he has no doubt as to its genuineness). 

174 . —Joshi S. G., “Rohidakhore vaBhorTarfyethila Mhasavadejosi 
yãncã karinã (Ambavade),” BISMQ , XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 65-72 
(In Marathi. An account of Mhasavade Josi of Rohidakhore 

175 . and Bhor).—Joshi, S. P., “Râjasthãnamahãrãstrasangharsa,” 
Sdk, XII, pp. 81-191 (In Marathi. Clash between Rãjasthan 
and Mahãrãstra. Gontinued from previous volume, see BIS 
1942, No. 329).—Kibe, Rao Bahadur Sardar A.V., “AConun- 
drum in Maratha History,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 392-393 (Attempts 
to discover the reason for the deviation on the" part of the Pesyas 
from ^ivãjfs ideal of the Mahãrãstra polity vlz-, the protection 
of the Cows and the Brahmans).—Mookerji, Sudhansubimal, 
“Shiva Chhatrapati: an estimate,” TQ, XV, pp. 307-313 
(Superficial).—Pawar, A. G,, “Parashuram Charitra-a contem- 
porary Historical Marathi Poem relating to the Peswas, IHRC, 
XX, pp. 69 (An account of the Pesvas from Balãji Visvanãth 
to Mãdhavrão (A. D. 1713-1772 ) —Pawar, A. G., “Rãjã Karna, 
the son of Chhatrapati Rãjãrãm,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 159-162 
(Describes the part played by Rãjã Karna during the peace nego- 
tiations in 1697 with Zulfiqar Khan, and his coronation as king 
in the lifetime of his father, facts which show that he was not a 
natural but a legitimate son of Rãjãrãm).—Pissurlencar, Pandu- 
ranga “Some notes on a conflict between Kanhoji Angria and 
the English of Bombay,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 167-169 (Instructions 
issued by Governor Boone of Bombay to Bãbãji Ciustt, when he 
was sent to the court of Satara to ascertain Shahu’s attitude in the 
event of hostilities breaking out between the English and Kanhoji 
Angria, his vassal, who had been harassing the English merchant- 
men),—Puntambekar S. V., “The Old Feudal NobilityofMaha- 
raShtra,” TIHC, 1941, PP- 405-412 (Digcusses the ongm and na- 
ture, strength and âtructüre, place and íúnctións of the feudal 
systèm in the sociò-pblitical life of Mahãrãstra from the foundation 
of the Bahamani kingdom to the rise of SiVaji, -1350-1650). 


176 . 


177 . 


178 . 


179 . 
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182 . Sabnis, M. P., “ÃngryãncI Marâthyâncyã Ãrmãrãci Kâmagiri,” 
Sdk , XII, Pt. I, pp. 169-178 (In Marathi. The Angrias and the 

183 . equipment of the Maratha navy).—! Sajan Lai, Kasim Ali, “The 
Battle of Shrigonda, 1761,” MA, VI, pp. 206-210 (Shows how 
takipg advantage of the disastrous defeat of the Marathas at 
Panipat, Nizam Ali Khari dispatched an army to devastate the 
Pesva’a territories and recover the losses he ha d suffered at Udgir. 
The issue was finally joined at Shrigonda between the two powers 
but with no decisive results, and the Nizam agreedto peace terms 

184 . favourable to him).—“Santãji Ghor-ade,” i$Vi/c,XII,Pt. I, pp.57-59 
(In Marathi. Gontmúed from previous volume : Sketches the 

185 . career of the great Maratha general under Rãjãrãm.).—Sardesai, 
Rao Bahadur 6. S., “Itihãsa-Parisad-Âdhyaksipa Bliãsana,” 
MSP, XVI, pp. 207-213 (In Marathi. Presidential address at thé 
historical conference of 1943. The speech points out some cha- 

186 . racteristics of Maratha history).—Shejwalker, T. S., “D. V. 
Apte,” Mi, VI, pp. 189-191 (Appreciative obituary of a 
selfless worker in the ficld of Maratha history). 

187 . h) European Powers: i) The Portuguese : Moraes, G. ML 
' “The Maratha-Portuguese War of 1683-84, ,} JUB, XI, Pt. IV, 

pp. 31-47 (Describes the course of this war. For causes see BIS 

188 . 1942, No. 138).—Pissurlencar, P., “TheXuso-Maratha Gampaign 
of Bassein,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 416-427 (Holds that the religious 
intolerance of the Portuguese 110 less than the territorial . ambitions 
of the Marathas was responsible for the Luso-Maratha War of 

* 89 . 1739)—Quadros, Jerónimo, “Portugal no Guzerate,” BE AG, 
II, pp. 22-27; 37-40 5 75-77 ; 118-120 (In Portuguese. Thé 
nrst instalment spealcs of the Services rendered by Davane, a 
Muslim pilot from Gujarat, to Vasco da Gama during his first 
yoyage. The other instalments are notes on the history of Gujarat 
before the arrival of the Portuguese). 

190 . li) TheDutgh: Bharuoha, R. M., “Anglo-Dutch Relations, 
1618-1621,” TIHC, 3941, pp. 354-357 (Shows how the friendly 
relations between the two were clonded by commercial rivàlry).—- 

Í 91 . De, J. C., “Anglo-Dutch Rivalry in the Waters of the East Indian 
Archipdago (1600-1619),” BPP, XLII, (Commercial rivalry 
endmg m open rupture between the two nations, the dispatch of 
an English squadron for the occupation and defence of Polaroone, 
Dutch successes, followed by the agreement between the parties* 
1619). 

192 . m) TheFrfíoh: Lehuraiix, A., “The Finding of Dupleix- 
Fatheabad” TIHC, 1941, pp. 437-457 (Explains how from a refe- 
rence m a letter of Clive (7* May O. S. 1752) to ‘a very fine 
choultry erected to the memory of Nazir Jung oVer the spot 
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where “he had been done to death,” and other indications, the 
author with two other scholars at length succeeded in locating the 
site of the projected city of Dupleix-Fatheabad wliich was to 
commemorate the French triumph in índia, and identifies it 
with Puttanandal village, Tindivanam Taluq, S. Arcot}.-- 

193 . Lehuraux A., “The Policy of Dupleix,” IHRC, XX, pp. 72-75 
(Endeavours to show from Duplei.Vs own declaratíon of policy 
that he had no definite plan, secret or avowed, to found a French 
Colonial Empire, but that the development and mainte- 
nance of his country 5 s commerce were his soíe and consta nt pre- 
occupation ; and that finally the originality of his ‘system’ 
lay in his theôry—novel for the times—“that a revenue-yielding 
territory, possessed in absolute sovereignty, was indispensable to 
mect his overhead charges and advances, to cover losses and pay 
for the multifarious expenses of government”). 

194 . iv) The English : Aiyar, K. R. Venkata Rama, “The Ton- 
daimaifs relations with the East índia Gompany during the 
i8thcentury,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 163-166 (Publishes the cowle nama 
or agreement in Persian, signed by George Pigot, Governor of 
Fort St. George, dated 28th September 1755, with the Tondaiman 
Ruler of Padukottái, which has in it the germs of the future 
‘obligations and engagements’ that have secnred for Padukottai 
the fullest measure of ‘protectíon and union’ under the suzerainty 

195 . of the British Crown).— Chatterjee, NandaLal, “Clive and the 
Companfs fire arms,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 47-48 (Shows how Clive 
brought to the forcible notice of the Court of Directors the poor 
quality of both the small arms and cannon which tliey snpplied, 
and how liis suggestion in regard to their purchase were ignored). 

196 . — Gurner, G. W., “Old Calcutta,” IHRC, XX, pp. 15-19 (Sketch 
of the settlement just before its fali in 1756 to Sirâj-ud-dãulah, 
the attack, and Clivei raid on the carnp of Sirãj-ud-dâtilah in 

197 . February 1757) .-Pawar, A.G., “The Sidi*s Incident and the 
Surat Factory J s Demands in 1683,” NIA, VI, pp. 1-6 (The inci- 
dents with the Sidi having convinced the Surat Council of the 
desirability of establishing contact with the Mughal court, they 
appointed £ ‘Sudderung Pheroo, an ancient servant of the Honour- 
able Company” to act as their Vakil there and to make use of 
his position to obtain certain concessions to the Company. _ A 
detailed list cf their requests which is published here, though it is 
chiefly commercial in character, throws welcome light on the 
Mughal administration). 

Modern IndiaI (1764-1858) : (a) The Rule of the East índia 

198 . Company : Advani, Â. B., “The Lion 3 s Last Roar, JSHS, VI, 
pp. 299-302 (Describes how after the battle of Hyderabad (24th 
March 1843) which resulted in his total discomfiture, Mir Sher 
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Muhammad, the last ofthe Mirs, was trackecl down by tlic Englisli 
to Shahdapur where he made bis last stand ou the 13th june, 

199 . 1843, after which he lapsed iiito obscurity and oblivion). —Ameor 
Ali, Torick, “Bolaqui Das* Account with the East índia Company 
and the trial of Nuncumar,” IHRC, XX, pp. 12-15 (Holcls tliat 
the account between Nuncumar and the Estales of Bolaqui Das 
stated as signed by the latterís two attorneys Mohan Persari and 

200 . ' Padma Mohan Das, is fatal to the prosecution case).-Askari, 

Syed Hussain, “A Gontemporary account in Pcrsian of the Mu- 
tinyof 1857-58,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 100-105 (A poctical account 
of the Mutiny of 1857 by an Aiiglo-Indian Franeis Godlien Qjiins, 
nick-named Fraso in a Persian MS. now at the 0 . P, L. Patna. 
Though it gives only the well-known facts of history, there are 
certain points on which Fraso*s account is at variaiirc: with those 

201 . in standard works).—Bancrjoc, D.N., “Warren Hastings and his . 
supposed resignation of the office of Governor-Gcneral of índia,” 
IHRC, XIX, pp. 27-31 (Publishes a few extraets from the letter 
which Warren Hastings addressed to the Gourt ofDircctors on the 
151b August 1777 when it was known that thcy had accepted the 
resignation tendercd on his behalf by his fríend and agent Colonel 
MacLeane and appointed Mr. Whcelcr to succecd him. Warren 
Hastings declares that he does not retain the faintest idea of having 
given such a commission to his fríend, and thcrcforç does not 
‘hold himself bound by (his) notification,’ and invites the atten- 
tion of the Directors to the ‘eyidences* in their possession ‘for proof 
that nothing was more foreign from my ínteution than by auy 
voluntary act of my òwn to relinquish the trust which had becn 

202 . publicly committed to me’). Banerjee, D. fí,, ‘The Gourt of 
Directors and Warren Hastings’ supposed Resignation of the 
Office of the G. G. of Bengal,” MG, XX, pp. 33-35 (When in 
supposed conformity with his desirc the Gourt ofDircctors acccp. 
ted his Tesígnation, and Warren Hastings repudiated the whole 
proceedmg of his agent, the Gourt of Directors addressed certain 
observations to the Governor General and Council of Bengal on 
23rd December 1778 commenting on the points raised by Hastings 

ono 111 . ^^--observations which are of some importance in the 

203 . constitutional history of índia) ,-BhalIa, P.N, “The Mothcr of 

u ■ < ? í ^ an ^ * XXII, pp. 128-144 (Traces the career of 
Munni Begam called the “Mother of the . Company” or the 
r ^ we ^ady,” who was the favourite consort of Nawab Mir 
jatar Khan After her husband’s death she held the office of 
controller ofthe household under successive Nawabs and exercísed 
poweríul mfluence in Murshidabad polities. She cnjoyed the 
patronage of Warren Hastings, who always defended her against 
ne attacks ofher enemies and of the majority in the Council, and 

204 °PP°? U1 5 t0 re instate her on account of his sole 

204 . desire to advance the Company’s interests in índia) .-Billimoria, 
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N. M., “Devastation caused by the Indus in the igth Century, 
Severe earthquake felt on the frontier of Upper Sind on 24-1- . 
1852,” JSHS, VI, pp. 184-195 (Describes the glacier-created 
floods, which occurred in 1825,1833, and 1840-41. The account 
of the disasters which occurred on the iotli Augnst 1858 is 
from the reports of Capt, T. G. Montgomerie and Gapt. W. 

205 . Henderson).—Billimoria, N. M., “The goth Anniversary of 
Meanee,” JSHS, VI, pp. 303-306 (Gives a brief sketeh reprinted 
from “The Sind Observer”, 26th February 1893, of Major- 
General Marstoffis career, and describes the function held in his 
honour at the Sind Club on the 50Ü1 anniversary of the battle, 
as the only surviving officcr of Sir Charles Napierís army).— 

206 . Bruce, J. F., “Presidential Address to Section 5—Modera índia,” 
TIHC, 1941, pp. 455-457 (Refers to the work done in the Punjab 

207 . on the period from 1780 to 1850).—Chakravarti, Bishnupada, 
“Maulavi Qaderís Nepal Embassy, 1795—a Forgotten Episode,” 
CR, LXXXVI, pp. 43-49 (Like the earliest mission ofKirk- 
patrick, this mission too was for openingtraderelations withNepal. 
Itwas however a failure since the MaulavFs health broke down 
and hehad toreturnwithout his immediate object being fulfilled). 

208 . —Chakravarti, B.P., “Annexation of Cachar, 1832,” IHRC, 
XIX, pp. 124-128 (What with the troubles caused by Tularam 
and Gambhir Singh coupled with the tyrannical conduct of the 
ruler Gobinda Chandra, Cachar was fast approaching a stage, 
when its- annexation could not long be delayed. The author 
shows how after the death of Gobinda Chandra, despite Gambhir 
5ingh’s claims to it, Cachar was annexed, for reasons among 
others of strategy in meeting Burmese aggression, should it ever 

209 succeed in breaking through Manipur).-Chatter]i, Nandalal, 
“Clive and the Compariy 5 s Postal System,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. II, 
PP. 89-93 (Rightly credits Clive with the foundation of the postal 
system in índia, though Clive’s system was mainly a continuation 
ofthe old dak organisation of horse carriers or runners who carried 
letters and despatches by relays along the road from place to place, 
and reproduces his regulations of 1766 which arranged for a full- 
fledged organisation of dah within the Bengal province, and from 

21 0 Bengal to other Presidencies).—Chopra, Janki, Dost Muhammad 
‘ Khan in índia,” IHRC , XIX, pp. 82-86 (Shows .that far ívm 

being a passive onlooker during the Kabul msurreetion headed 
by his son Muhammad Akbar Khan, Dost Muhammad while m 
exile in índia proved a restlessinterneeanxious to be as near to his 
country as possible, and had to be removed much against his 
will from Ludhiana to Mussoorie, whence his son secured his 

211 . release in exchange for Brítish prisoners. m^October 1842).—Coe- 
lho Wailliam, “NelsoiTs Services to índia, TIHC , 1941, pp. 474 " 
479 (Deafe with the importance ofthe battle ofthe Me m Indian 

212 , ffistory).—Das, G. S., “.Ctittack m tlie year 1766 A. D., TIHC, 
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1941, p. 4.59 (An interesting account of thc City of Guttack, tlie 
capital of Orissa, by T, Motte, an intimate friencl of Clive). — 

213 . Das, G. S., “The Paik or tlie Militia Rebellion oí’1817 in Orissa,” 
TIHC, 1941, pp, 489-494 (Describes the widespread rebellion of 
the Paiks which hacl its origin in the agrarian grievances conse- 
quent on the confiscation by the British authorities of the Kurdah, 
held rent free by the Paiks and the heavy assessment of the 

214 . Zamindars),—Datta, Kaühinkar, “A Letter of the Council in 
Calcutta to Marquis de ; Bussy, 1784 ” TIHC, 1941, pp. 469-473, 
also in IHQ, XIX, pp. 367-373 (This letter from the National 
Archives, New Delhi, gives some new details regarding the mutual 
restitution of conquests by the rival powers (the English, the 
French and the Dutch) on the cohclusion of the Peace of Versailles, 

215 . 1783).—Datta, Kalikinkar, “The Dutch Factory at Balasore, 
and Anglo-Dutch hostilities there in 1786-87,” IHRC, XIX, 
pp, 86-89 (Apropos two letters discovered by him in the National 
Archives, New Delhi, and addressed to Honourable Isaac Fit- 
singh, Governor of the Council at Ghinsurah by Mr, Lawrence 
D’Costa, the ageiit of the Dutch at their Balasore Factory, on tjie 
23rd October 1787^ complaining against Mr. Wordsworth, 
Resident of the English Factory at Balasore, regarding the ob- 
structiqns the latter had pn.t on his trade in Cowries with the 
Maldivians, the author gives an account of the trade in Cowries 

216 . in Beiigal from 1761 to the early years of the 19 th century).—Datta, 
Kalikinkar, “Exchange of the Dutch Setílcmcnt of Baranagore 
for some lands in the vicinity of Hugli,” BPR, XLII, pp. 89-91 
(Describes the negotiations between tlie English and the Dutch 
ending in the exchange in 1795 of the Dutch possessions of Bara» 

217 . nagore for as mucli land in the Circle of Ghinsurah).—Deshpande, 
Y. K, “A letter of Bâláji Nãrãyan Natu,” IIIRC, XIX, pp. 108- 
110 (The letter, which was written immediately after the cession 
of the Pesva’s territories to the British, describes the tour of the 
Governor of Bombay in the Deccan to raect and conciliate the 
Sardars oí the Pesva, with Bãlâji Nãrãyan accompanying the 

218 . the Governor during the 2 months of the tour)Gupta, Pratul C., 

‘ TheCommíssioners atBithur (1818-51),”/C, X,pp. 1-7 (During 
the thirty-two years of captivity of Bãji Rão, the ex-Peávâ, four 
pennanent officers held this post; John Low, E. J. Johnson, 
Wilham Cooke, and James Manson. The first commissioner was 
a happy choice. Low’s sympathy and tact hclped a great deal 
m^soothmg the feelings of Bãji Rão, and tiding over the most 
difficult period of his life in retirement. But all found him at 

219. times somewhat difficult). -Gupta, P.C., “Major Hyder Hear- 
sey^s Intrigues 5 at Bithur,” IHRC, XX, pp. 28-31 (One of those 
httíe known soldiers of fortunc who served the various Indian 
States about the end of the i8th century. The‘intrigue’was in 
íavour of the Pesva, a report of which reached Bentiçk in 3 832*}. 
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220 . —Gupta, P. G., “Gaptain E. J. Johnson, Commissioner at Bithur 
1823-28,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 34-38 (Works out a narrative of day- 
to-day events in the prison-home of the ex-Pesva from the letters of 
Captain Johnson, the commissioner, who, however, had little 
cause for anxiety, as the ex-Pesva had by then got used to his 

221 . changed circumstances).— “Innundation of the Indus, íaken from 
the lips of an eye-witness, A. D. 1842 ,” JSHS, VI, pp. 359- 
360 (Description of tlie terrible disaster tliat befell Sind in this 

222 . year).—Kumar, Virendra, “Rebellion in Kolhapore and Sawimt 
Wadi (1844-45) an d its significance IHRC , XIX, pp. 67-70 
(Describes the rebellions tliat broke out in the Kolhapore and the 
Sawunt Wadi States consequcnt 011 the unrest arnong the pn vileged 
classes brouglit about by the attempt of the British agents to put a 
stop to the corrupt practices of these classes by enforcing reforms 
in the revenue, military, and judicial systems in these States).-— 

223 . Lambrick, H. T., “The Mirs and the Indus Tolis ”JSHS, VI, 
pp. 196-210 (The levy of tolis by the Mirs of Hyderabad on boats 
plying on the Indus, in alleged contravention of the treaty of 
1839, was one of the grounds 011 which Lorcl Ellenborough sought 
to impose a further and penal treatyon tíiem : the 1 ith clause 
of this treaty referring to the imposition of the tolis was inter- 
preted in one sense by the Mirs and in another by the British, 
a círcumstance which gave rise to a lengthy correspondence, 

224 . which is reproduced here).—Lambrick, H. T., “The Sind Battles, 
1843—Hyderabad, Pir Ari and Shaliadadpur,” JSHS, VI, 
PP- 393-438, 3 pis (An account of the battle of Hyderabad fought 
between Mm Sher Muhammad Khan, tlie independent prince 
of south-eastem Sind, and Sir Charles Napier based on English 
as well as Sindhi sources; tlie stand Mir Muhammad made at 
Pir Ari, the pursuit of the fugitive the final encounter at Shah- 
dadpur and the ffiglit of the Mir from the battle-field and from 

225 . history).—Lambrick, H. T., “The Sind Battles 1843, I Miam, 
JSHS, VI, pp. 260-298, 2 pis (The description of the battle of 
Miani between the English under Sir Charles Napier and the Mirs 
with their Bàluchi feudatories based on English as well as mdige- 
nous accomits, description of the battle-field a hundred years 
after the battle, ciiticísm, and final judgment on the conduct of 

226 . the parties).— Mahapattra, N.N., “The dispatches ofWarren 
Hastings and the history of Dhenkana],” IHRC, XIX, pp. 162-163 

. (Warren Hastings 5 deep political insight and statesmanship are 
clearly discernible in his dispatches to the Gourt of Directors and 
in his instmctions to Anderson, when the latter was sent by him 
in 1780 to wean Madhaji Bhonsla 5 s son Chimnaji Bapu who was 
proceeding ostensibly to put down the recalcitrant chief of Dhen- 
kanal in Orissa, but really to make war with the English m Bengal, 
from his alliance with Hyder Ali bydanglmg before him the pros- 
peçts of his sticcession to the gadi of Nagpur with Bntish help m 
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227 preference to liis elder brother).—Mariwala, C. L., Commercial 

Navigation oftheíndusi820-1832A.D., 1 ’ JSHS,VI, pp.223-259 
(Traees the evenís leading to the treaty between the Amirs of 
Sind and the East índia Company signed on the 1 Qth June 1832 
and the 4.th April 1832, with suppleraentary articles by which the 
former agreed to the opening of the Indus For cómmercial naviga- 
tion at fixed and reasonable river toll to be collected under the 
superintendence of British agenís—a native agentat the mouth 
of the Indus and an Englishman stationed at Mithankote).— 

228 . Menoiv V. K. R., “Territorial claims of Cochin Rajas,” IHRC, 
XX, pp. 66-67 (Memorahdum setting forth the claims of the 
Cochin Raja to the Commission appointed to settle rival claims of 
the chiefs of Malabar after the treaty of Seringapatam with 

229 Tipfl irr 1792)Mirchandani, B. D,, “Sind in 1809 : Extracts 
from Henry Ellis ! s Account, 51 JSHS, VI, pp. 252-257 (Ellis was 
First Assistant to Nicholas Hankey Smith, the East índia Compa- 
ny’s envoy to Sind Court, who in 1809 concluded a treaty . of 
alliance with the Amirs. The extracts from Ellis’s report contain- 
ing “a short and general account of the resources and political 
strength of the 'State of Sind, 55 published here for the first time, 
throw important light on the internai condition of Sind and the 
externai relations of the Amir’s Government at the beginning of 

230 . the igth Century) —Mitra, Kalipada, “Insurrection of the Goles 
in Chotanagpur fBPP, XLII, pp. 72-88 (Inquiries into the causes 
of the Gole rebellion (both Larka and Munda) of 1831 : the 
granting away of the villages to hated foreigners, iniquitous en- 
haneement of rent by Zamindars, forced labour (kgar), cruel debt 
laws, tax on liquor, etc, —and describes its course and its final 

231 . suppression).—Mukherji, Bhupesh Chandra, “The Reconstruc- 
tion of Assam in 1826, 55 JBORS, XXIX, pp. 184.-199 (Describes 
the efforts of the Company 5 s officers like David Scott to introduce 
good government in the Brahmaputra Valley; how he success- 
fully grappled with the administrative, agrarian and commercial 
problems, but left intacf the Assamese feudal aristocracy which 
became a class of parasites, a circumstance which was prejudicial 

232 . to the development of a healthy social life-in Assam).—Ralli, 
Sidney, “General John Jacob’s charger ‘Messenger, 5 5 5 JSHS, VI, 
pp. 354-355, i pl (To subdue the wild and fearless border- 
tribesmen, the English authorities found it necessary to maintain 
an efficient body of horse and as the Sind horse was a wretched 
creature, General John Jacob, the founder of the Jacobabad 
cantonment in 1847, also insiituted there â stud farm. The re- 
mains of his favourite charger “Messenger’ 5 lie buried in the inner 

233 . courtyard of this farm).—Roy Choüdhüry, M. F.j “Robert CliVe 
and the grant of the Dewani of 1765,” IHRCi XIX, pp ( 96-100 
(Publishes documents from the National Archives which prove 
that the question of assuming the Dewani did not óriginate with 
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Clive but with Durlab and Raja Shitab Roy at the Mughal Court 
itself, during the absence of Clive in England, Clive merely re- 
ceiving the ‘Altamgah Sanad in 1765 during his second governor- 

234 . ship).—Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, “Swords against Cannon-balls : 
theBattleofPatan, 1790,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 337-342 (Mahadji 
Sindhia, who as Regent of the Delhi Emperor had been forced 
to evacuaté Rajputana after his fatal encounter with the Jaipur 
Raja Sawai Pratap Singh at Tunga in July 1787, vowed ven- 
geance, and sent large forces under Gopal Hari Raghunath 
(accompaniedbyJirãDâdã and De Boigne) and Ambãji Ingle, 
south-west óf Delhi. The Rajputs with their ally Mirza Ismail 
Beg withdrew to Patan, where on the 20th June, 1790 a battle was 
fought, which was notable for the fact that for the first time in 
Rajput history the indigenous art of war was opposed to the 

235 . European system and European-drílled troops).—Sarkar, Sir 
Jadunath, “Two Rajput Feringi Battles: Fathepur (1799) and 
Malpura (1800), 55 MR , LXXIV, pp. 17-20 (The successful en¬ 
counter of George Thomas in the employ of Sindhia with the 
Jaipur forces at Fathpur in 1799 once more established the supe- 
riority ofthe European-trained and European-led sepoys over the 
Rajputs following antiquated indigenous methods of warfare, 

. while the battle of Malpura (1800) showed how the European 
officers saved the situationfor Sindhia’s army under Lãkhwã Dãdâ 

236 . fighting a losing battle with the same forces) .—Sarkar, Sir Jadu¬ 
nath, “India 5 s Military Decline in the i8th Century, 55 MR, 
LXXIV, pp. 97-100 (The introduction of fire-arms and the 
European-drilled foot-musketeers resulted in (1) the disappear- 
ance of the elephant as a regular arm of the battle Une, (2) the 
gradual faiiure and ultimate disappearance'of the, indigenous 
cavalry, both light and heavy, as an effective force in action, (3) 
the promotion of infantry to the first place in battle, and (4) the 
general weakeiiing of India 5 s military strength through incapacity 

237 . to adopt the new system properly).—Sarkar, Sir Jadunath^ In- 
dia’s Military Decline in the i8th Century, 55 MR , LXXIV, pp. 
417-420 (Holds that the new system of warfare which the French 

* and the English introduced into índia ín the i8th century, re- 
quired an amount of education in both the men and their officers, 
and a degree of general industrial advance in the country, which 
were entirdy wanting here in the i8th and evenin the igtheen- 

238 . tüfy).— Sen, S. N., “A Note on Major Polier 5 s Resignation, 
IHRC XX. pp. 75-78 (A French adventurer, who entered the 
setvke Sthelst índia Co, in the to/WarrenHa^- 

239 . Sen, S. N., “Lord Gornwallis and Slave Trade, Cií, LXXX 1 X- 
pp. 152-160 (Gives an account of the efforts of Lord Gornwallis 
to 'put an end to this nefarious traffic in índia. Hisproclamation 
of July 1789 against slaVé trade anticipated the- legislative action 

240 . ' in the mother country by fiill seventeen years).— Sen, S. N., A 
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note on Velu Tampfs rebellion,” IIíRC, XIX, pp. I 7°' I 73 
(Publlshes what may be described as Velu Tampfs last parleys 
with a British officer (2 7 th to 2Ôth December 1808) wntten for 
the information of Gol. Macaulay, the Residcnt, and transmitted 
by him to the acting Ghief Secretary of the Government of Fort 
St. George, when wíth the failure of assistance from the Frenchto 
which he hacl looked forward, Tampfs revolt was crushed by the 

241 , British).—Srinivasachari, Rao Bahadur, C. S., “The Arcot Inte- 
rest and Parliament,’ 3 ]\% XVII, pp.. 89-100 _ (Shows how the 
unchecked increase of the NawaVs debts exercised a simster m- 
fluence on the purity of the Madras administration, and mfluenced 
party politics in Parliament so far as to compel Pitt to msert a 
clause in his índia Bill, providing for an investigation mto the 

242 , justice of the claims oftheNawab ! s creditors)Srivastava, K. L., 
“Influence of the Press on the outbreak of the Mutiny especially 
in Central India-Malwa, 33 IHRC, XIX, pp. 156-158 (The 
liberty of the press which had come with the Act XI of 1835 during 
the temporary governor-generalship of Metcalfe, was availed of 
by the Indians to ventilate their political and social disabilities—■ 
which was done in Central India-Malwa through the cohimns of 
newspapers such as “Perfect Moonshíne,” “The MalwaAkhbar, 
and “The Gwalior Aklibar” as well as through itinerant messen- 
gers—anE the ferment that was caused eventually precipitated 
the insurrection of 

243 , b) Makathas : Banerjee, Anil Chandra, Peãwa Maclhav Rao 
I. Calcutta, A. Mukhefji & Bros., 1943,266. pp.Rev.in JUPHS, 
XVI, Pt. I, pp. 242-243 by Radha Kumud Mookerji,“The mono- 
graph is a product of much painstaking research into a variety of 
sources in diíferent languages... Ittreats of the fascinating topic 

of the revival of the Maratha power after the disaster ofPampat” 

Also in IsC, XVII, pp. 469.471 by K. S.L.: “The author has 
ably clarified the whole political situation with necessary reference 
to the cconomic, social, and religious conditions ofthe Maharash- 
tra as .it existed during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
But one may be excused to point out that the work has been based 
exclusively on the Maratha and English sources with no collateral 

244 , study of Persian documents. 5 ’—Halim, A., “General PerrorPs 
Memories in AHgarh,” IHRC, XX, pp. 34-37 (A French soldier 
of fortune who carne to índia in 1780, serving alternately the Rana 
of Gohad, the Raja of Bharatpur, and Begum Samru, and finally 
enlisting himself in de Boignes’ Battalion (1790), whom he suc- 

245 , ceeded as C-in-C ofSíndhia’s forces in ] 796)Khandekar, G. G., 
“Malhar Ganesa yacen Itmavríta;’R/ 5 M 0 , XXIV. Pt. II, pp* 
15-18 (In Marathi. Malhar,,a son of Ganesa Sambhãji Khan¬ 
dekar, who at the time of his death in A. D. 1779 was' the chief 
Karbhari of Sarjat Singh of Bundelkhand enjoying the Mahobar 
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pargana as inãm, gives an account of his activities thereafter for 
twenty-two years, activities which have a bearing on the history 

246 . ofthe Marathas).—Kincaid, C. A., “Lakshmibai, Rani ofJhansi,” 
JRAS, 1943, pp. 100-104 (Seeks to exonerate the Rani from 
blame for the alleged massacre of the English in the Sepóy Mu- 

247 . tiny).—Lele, C. B., “Mãlavyãntila Stríratne—Ràiii Mainàbai,” 
BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 18-24 ( In Marathi. Sketches the car- 
eer of Mainàbai Pawar, Rani of Dhar, widow of Anandarao Pa- 

248 . war who died on 9th June 1807).—Meíha, H. P., “A Parsi Sar- 
Subedar (Governor) of the Karnatak under Peshwa Baji Rao II, 3 ’ 
JGRS, V, pp. 95-103 (Sketches the careerofJamshedjiModiat 

249 . the court of the last Pesva)Patwardhan, P. N., “Jbhai Rãp.e- 
khân,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II,pp. 13-15 (InMarathi. Information 
concerning Bhãi Rãnekhan—a Pathan who saved the life of Ma- 
hadaji Sindhia based on an original letter of Rãuekhãn, here 

250 . published). —Shejwalkar, T. S., “Madhava Rao I,” BDCRI, IV, 
pp. 363-375 (A critique of No. 1243 above). 

251 . f) Müslim States: Basu, Purnendu, Oiulh and tk Eati Inéia 
Compaiiy 1785-1801. Lucknow, Maxwell Company, 1943, iv, 219 
pp. Rev. in JIH, XXIII, pp. 61-62 by C. S. Srinivasachari: “Dr. 
Basu follows up in this monograph on this period of Anglo-Oudh 
relations the work of Dr. A. L. Srivastava and Dr. G. C. Davies on 
the earlier phases ofthe misfortunes of the Nawabi and carries 
the narrative of British relations with Oudh from the year of 
Hasting 3 s retirement to the practical diminution of the extent of 
the kingdom by one half which was effected by the settlement of 
1801... The treatment is clear and marked by a facility of ex- 
pression and language. 33 Also in JÚPHS,.XW I, Pt. I, pp. 243-245 
by RadhaKumud Mookerji: “The fortunes of Oudh were a matter 
of profound concern to the East índia Company. On the proper 
handling of its politics was depcnding to a large extent the growth 
and extension of British Dominions in that direction and even for 
its consolidation ... It was these considerations that led to the 
much criticised interference of Warren Hastings in the affairs of 
Oudh... The present work exhibits with great ability and clear- 
ness the particulars of the stage that was thus set for Wellesley 
who could play upon it effectively with great ability and astute 
diplomacy bàcked by force... Resides the details of political 
history the work gives those of administrative, social, and eçonomic 
history which are very interesting and instructive reading. And 

‘ in IHQ S vol, XIX, pp. 390-391 by A. C. Banerjee: “Athoroughly 
competent survey of an important period of Indian history. 1 he 
work is acommendable combination of local history with. general 
history ... primarily based on the índia Office and British Mu- 
seumrecords, (and) some contemporary Persian chronicles as well. 
But Dr. Basu does not seem to have consulted Imãdus Sa adat and 
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MaàtktsMat, which, though thcy may not give new informa, 
tion, may present the known facts from a new angle of Vision. 

252 , AMul Ali, A. F. I., “ASonof Mir Jafar,” STP, XLIII, pp.44-47 
(Traces the career of Mutaminul Mulk Mubarakud-Daulah, baiyid 
Mubarak Ali Khan Bahadur, Firoz Jung, the fourth son of Mir 
Jafar by his wife Babbu Begam who filled the masnad^ of Murshida- 

253 , bad from 1770 to 1793).—Askari, Syed Hussain, “A newly dis- 
covered letter of Shah Alam to George III,” ItIRC, XX, pp. 47-49 
(Requests that the Company be directed to pay a sum ofone crore 
and sixty lacs of rupees to the royal exchequer^ and contains. a 

254 , bitter criticism of the English in índia).— Baqa’i, Irshadl Husain, 
íf A Conference between Brigadier General Macleod and Tipü,” 
■IsC, XVII, pp. 88-95 (An account of Macleod’s interview with 
Tipü Sultan on the 2Qth-2ist of August 1783, which he felt, 
“extingtiished every idea in him (the.Sultan) of renewing the war 
with the English and inspired him with a keen wish to have their 
iriendship,” Subsequent events, however, took a different shape 

■ 255 . leading to the surrender of Mangalore by the English).—Baqa’i, 
“Some unpublished Persian Letters of the Rajah of Tra¬ 
vancore,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 121-123 (The letters deal with the 
period 1790-92 when Tipü Sultan hivaded Travancore and were 
addressed to Lord Cornwallis, the Governor General, by the Raja 
of Travancore and his Dewan reporting mainly the progress of the 

256 , war).—Baqa’i, Irshad Husain, “Tipifs Relations with the Nizãm 
and the Marathas during the period of 1785-87,” A'C, XVH, 
pp. 414-421 (After the treaty of Mangalore 1784, which was a 
humiliating pacification for the English, the Marathas and the 
Nizãm broached the question of a tripartite alliance against Tipü 
Sultan. On the refusal of the English to join the alliance, thé two 
confederates declared war on Tipü, and proceeded to recover 
from him the Raichur Doab, which had been seized from the 
Marathas by Hyder Ali. This led to the battle of Adoni in which 
the confederate forces were soundly beaten by Tipü, who, how¬ 
ever, granted lenjeht terms to the Marathas and the Nizãm),.— 

257 , Khan, Mohibul Hasan, “Tipü Sultan and his English Prisoners 
of War,” BPP, XLII, pp. 124-128 (Gives instances to show that 
Tipü’s conduct towards his captives was not merely just but was 
marked by a degree of magnanimity rare among his contempora- 

258 , ries).—Krishna,' M.H., “Tipoo’s Army in 1793 A.D.” IHRC, 
XIX, pp. 134-138 (Memorandum of TipiTs Military Force, 
etc., December 1793—some extracts from British Museum Addi- 

259 , tional Manuscripts, No. 13659, P. 79-85.)—Pillai, P. N. Kunjan, 
“Four records reiating to Tipü Sultan’s invasion of Travancore,” 
IHRC, XIX, pp. 143-146 (The records relate to the period of the 
unsuccessful attempt made by Tipü to reduce Travancore in 
1789-90 A. D. when his triumphal march through Travancore 
was stayed by the crushing defeat infiicted on him by the defending 
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troops at Alwaye, the present records referring to the trophies and 
prisoners that fell into the hands of the latter. The war even- 

260 . tually led to the Third Mysore War).—Qureshi, Ishtiaq Husain, 
“A Year in Pre-Mutiny Delhi (1837 A. C.),” IsC, XVII,pp. 282- 
297 (Based on a volume of the Ddhi Akhbãr, the article describes 
the political and social üfe in Delhi under the last Mughal Empe- 

261 . ror Bahãdür Shãh II).—Rahman, A. F. M. Khalilur, “Shuja-ud- 
Daula as a Diplomat (1765-75 A. D.j,” IC, IX, pp. 37-51 (Des¬ 
cribes the efforts of Shuja-ud-Daula, reduced to an abject condi- 
tion by the treaty of Àllahabad (i6th August 1765), to regain the 
Wizarat, to expand his territories westwards and tc install the 

262 . Emperor at Delhi under his own control i.—Sajan Lai, K, A., 
“Hyder Ali’s Appeal to the Hon’ble East índia Co., 1764,” IHQ, 
XIX, 184-187 (Hyder proposed an alliance with the English 
with the object of destroying the Marathas. The proposal was 
not accepted, because it was felt that Hyder’s position was pre- 

263 . carious, and lest the Marathas be excitedj.—Sajan Lai, K. A., 
“Thelmprisonment of A’zam-ul-Umarã,”AC,XVII,pp. 436-440 
(Describes the part played by A’zam-ul-Umarã, the premier of 
Hyderabad, as a hostage at the court of the Pe-va (from 27th. 
March 1795 to 13Ü1 July 1797) during the period of chãos follow- 
ing the death of Madhava Rao Narayan. In return for his pro- 
mise to support Baji Rao II, whom Nana wanted to place on the 
masnad as against his rivais, he obtained a great many concessions 
for his master, the Nizãm, by the treaty of Mahad, 8th October 

264 . 1796).—Sinha, N. K., “A Blank Farman ” IHRC, XIX,pp. 31-33 
(Disgusted with the shifty policy of Nizãm Ali, the Governments of 
both Calcutta and Madras thought of replacing him as Subah 
of the Deccan by some one more amenable, and the former even 
secured a blank farman from the king to this effect. But as no 
one could be found, the idea was abandoned and the English 
entcred into a treaty of iriendship with Nizãm Ali on the 27th 

265 . April, 1768)—Sinha, N. K., “The Defeat of Baillie (ioth Sept. 
1780),” IHRC, XX, pp. 25-28 (When it was known for certain 
that the combination which he feared so much between Munro’s 
troops and those under Baillie was not taking place Hyder ordered 
Tipü to attack Baillie’s contingent, and routed them. Between 
them Munro and Baillie could have crushed Hyder like a walnut. 
But their procrastination was fatal to the British cause, as it was 
availed of by Hyder to wrest the initiative from them and strike 
his blow. This was an enterprise in which ‘as a soldier he touched 
greatness’). 

266 . d) Rajputs : Reu, Bisheshwar Nath, Glories of Mamar and the Glo- 
rious Rathors. Jodhpur, Archaeological Department, 1943, lxiv, 
273 pp. Rev. in JIH, XXIII, pp. 62-63 by C. S. S(rinivasachari): 
“The book gives a brief account of the history of the glorious 
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dynasty of Marwar from its earliest beginnings... down to the 
close of 1942... A noticeable feature of the book is that our author 
is a great admirer of the house of Jodhpur and eagerly rebuts 
the charges of defects, hoth personal and institutional, that have 
been brought forward by earlier writers... A useful publi- 

267 . cation”'— Banerjee, A. C., Rajput Stiidies, Galcutta, A. Mukherjee 
and Bros, 1943, 34 °> 11 PP- K - ev * * n 1947, p. 235 by P. R. 
Cadell: “This useful collection of papers d.eals with the Rajput 
States of Udaipúr, Jaipur, and Jodhpur from the earliest mediaeval , 
periocl to the time when the Pax Britânica saved them from extinc- 
tion. The author has made excellent use of unpublished records,” 

268 . — Banerjee, Anil Chantíra, “British alliance with Jaipur, 1818,” 
JBORS, XXIX, pp. 10-35 (Lest the resourcesof Jaipur be used 
against them by Amir Khan and Sindhia, the Britisíi wereanxious 
to draw Jaipur into the net of their subsidiary alliances. Met- 
calfe was despatclied for this purpose, and after protractcd negotia- 
tions a treaty was concluded on the 2nd April 1818 by whicK Jagat 
Singh promised to act in subordinate co-operation with the Bri¬ 
tish Government, to acknowledge its supremacy, and to' maintain 

269 . no connection with otlier chiefs or States).— Banerjee, Anil Chan- 
dra, “Lord Minto and the Rajput States,” JIH, XXIi, pp. 29-48 
(When Jagat Singh of Jaipur and Man Singh of Jodhpur were 
fighting bitterly for the hand of Krsitãkumari, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Rana Bhim Singh of Mewar, and Dawlat Rao Sindhia, 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, and Amir Khan, the Pindari chief, were 
exploiting the situation to their own advaiitage by siding with one 
or the otherof the rivais, Lord Minto (1807-1813) whocould have 
stopped the senseless war and ended the sufferings of the people 
by forming a confederacy of the Rajput States under the Central 

: Government, turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of these States 
to take them under his protection on the plea that the Company 

270 . had set its face against all entangling alliances) ,—Reu, Bisheshwar 
Nath, “Mahãrãja Mãnsingh of Jodhpur and Mahãrãja Suratsingh 
of Bikaner,” IHRC , XIX, pp. 146-148 (Gives an English trans- 
lation of a bond signed by Mahãrãja Suratsingh of Bikaner to pay 
Rs. 4 lakhs and one as indemnity to Mahãrãja Mãnsingh of Jodh¬ 
pur, when at the instigation of Thakur Savaisingh of Pokaran, the 
íatter’s feudatory, Mahãrãja Jaswatsingh of Jaipur, whoserelations 
with Mãnsingh had been sfrainecl over the Krsnâkumãri affair, 
joined forces with Mahãrãja Suratsingh of Bikaner and marched 
on Jodhpur with disastrous consequences to the allies). 

271 . e) SiKHS: Kiernan, V. G., Mttcalfis Müaion to Lahore, 1801- 
i8og. Lahore, Author, 1943, 89 pp. Rev. in 'JRAS, 1944, p. 207 
by C. Gollin Davies: “Clear and unbiassed account of Metcalfeh 
mission to Ranjit Singh of Lahore. He confirms the fact that it 
was the disappearance of the French menace in Europe and else- 


where and not Metcalfe ! s diplomatic skill that facilitated negotia- 

272 . tions with Ranjit Singh.”—Banerjee, S. N., “Dispute over George 
Thomas’ Teiritory,” JiffiC, XIX, pp. 148-151 (Shows that the 
claims of Patiala to the districts whiclí she was to obtain under the 
terms of the Wajib-ul-Arz (39, Sep. 1800) were weil founded, 
since the entire territory south of Ghaggar belonged to the State 
before it was occupied by the Bhattis, the inplacable enemies of 
the Sikhs, during the period of confusion following on a severe 
famine and then overrún by the disciplined troops of Hansi; 
and invites attention to four documents from the Patiala Records 
which show that when the cometary career of Thomas carne to an 
endon ist Jan. 1802, and the questíon of the retrocession of the 
Territories assumed importance, this territory was made over to 

273 . Patiala by the British authorities).—Gupía, Hari Ram, “The 
Beginning of diplomatic relations between the Sikhs and the 
British Government in índia in 1793” IHRC. XIX, pp, 80-82 
(When on the appeai for help from Shah Alam, the Mughal 
Emperor, during the chãos and confusion that followed the death 
of Mirza Najaf Khan, thè last of the notable chief ministers of 
Delhi, Wairen Hastings dispatched Major James Browne to act 
as his agent and minister at the Mughal court, the Sikhs, wliose 
dominions bordered on Delhi and who were frequently raiding the 
Gangetic Doab, seized the opportunity to establish friendly rela¬ 
tions with the British Government with a view to secure its neu- 
trality in the attempt they were going to make to overthrow the 

274 i Muslim rale in índia).—Sinha, N. K., “North-West Frontier 
Tribes under Ranjit Singh 5 s Sway in 1837,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 518- 
519 (Dwells on the annexation of the tribal territory by the Sikhs, 
and the steps they took to tranquillize and subdue the insurrec- 
tionary spirit bf the chiefs). 

275 . Modern India II (1858-1935): Banerjee, Anil Chandra, 
The Eastern Frontier of British India. Galcutta, A Mukeijee & 
Bros., 1943,413 pp. Rev. in JIH, XXIII, pp. 157-158 by C. S. 
S(rinivasachari): “ ... takes up the history of the policy pursued 
by the British Government towards Assam and Burma in the 

276 . past.”—Mookerjee, H. C., “Punjab Recraitment at the beginning 
of the last war,” CR, LXXXIX, pp. 1-7; 77-83 (Argues that the 
economic factor played an important part in inducing members of 
even the martial races of the Punjab to enlist themselves as sol- 

277 * diers).—Mookerjee, H. C., “Provisions of the Rówlatt Act and 
their Justification,” CR, LXXXVI, pp. 1-11 (Continued from 
' previous volume. (See BIS 1942, Nos. 203 and 204). Under Part I 
people could be tried by courts which could sit in carnra ; under 
Part II the Executive were given powers to restrict the liberty of 
.persons, suspectedof anarcliical and révolutionàrfmovements, 

• - • and Part III allowed the Executive to arrest and search without 
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878 wairant). -Mookttjao, H. C„ K.it™.cc ii.u. Mitra," 

2 ‘ 8, rp LXXXVÍ, pp, 99-190 (ll is oniy wlnm lic loimd llutt old 
, lllf j trilei Indian politudiins wuuld not t:ikr lhe lead in lhe agita- 
tation againsl: thc Rmvlutt legi-datimi lliai íiamUtiji madc his 

formalcnüyim.i Wh» vRWkt 1: f 1 "WeMfcr 
970 Mflokariafi, H.U., “Tlic 1 ’u^ AU-fiutiu Hnri.nl, LA, IAXXVI, 

^ * pp 167*18o- (The uiiderlyhiíí idea was ihat au All-liulia hartal 
would at pnee eoncciilrale ilic atrention nf i nrlia as a whülc onthe 
danserous xrapliwitirms ofthc Kowlalt Aci, and would convince 
tiic administra ti mi tliíit thc nppusition tu tia* Rowlatt Act was 
India-widc. Olistsrved on lhe (ilh April t*ji!h R calhai forth 
00o universal response). -Mòokerje», H. C., “OantlliijiN First Arrest 
and its RfipLWitsskrtis^.CVí, IAXXVI 1 , pp. ml» (Ou lhe cjth 
April K)K)jandiis reperaissionsin I Xlhi, t lalniila andBombay), 
281 —"MookçrjíB) H. C.» ^Siispciisiou ol Rowlalt. Sai yagi alia and its 

Morim,” Cft LXXXVII, pp. 87-78 ('Vttmnpts lo aaw 
rcsultH that fbllowed fruiu thc Rowlalt S;ii ya^raliu: Hmdu- 

282 . Muslim unity and- pujitieal.enimonsmw <»f thc inasses). -Pando, 

B P. “Miihftfâja Sr! Ràm Oliaudni Hltauj Dco, 1883*1912, 
MC. XII, Nos. 3 & 4, pp. st-3 (Dcscribcs the administrative 

* reforms introdueed by thc late fuler irito thc Mayurbliauj State 
auch as the adnption óf the Rrítish Iudiau Civil and Criminal 
Codas, pmvislon fur registrutíon nídoeuments, pmper administra- 
tion of religious endowments, organizalion ol better poiice force, 
Bounder judiçiary and so forth). 

283 . Gurrknt HisTcmy (i 935 d 94 s ) : Ahbas, K, A., Let Mia 
Fightfor Fmim, Bombay, Sbuiid Magazine, 194.3, vP.PP* 

the Preface: "Mainly the purpose of thc book is to reveal the 
fnndamcntally anti-íascíst charactcr of the Indian natíonahst 
. movement and how the continuatinn of Britaiids Imperiahstic 
policies has not only failed to takc advantngc ofthc wide-spread 
ánti-fascist sentiment in índia but also how it has. demobihzed 
the most active anti-Fascist dementa bchind -prison bars”.— 

284 . Baros, Jan, Mia and C&choslovakia . Galcutta, Baptist Míssion 
Press, 1943,142 pp< Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 219 by Moníndra- 

' ' mohanMoulik: "...delightfullyillustratedvolumecommemo- 
rating the 25th anniversary of Czeclioslovak National Day. 
Historical parallels are drawn hetwecn this brave, ambitious yet 
tormented nation and índia where understanding of and sympa- 
thy for theland ofMasaryk.. .are deep and abicling. Cultural 
ties between these two peoples have found lively expression in the 
brush of Nicholas Roerich and Asit Haldar and in lhe reminis-' 
. - 285 . eences of UdayShankar”.~Brailsford, H. N., Subjtel Inditt, New 
. ■ York, The John Day Company. 1943, vai, 273 pp. Rey.il FBQ, 

■ ■ ■ - Hlj-pp. 284-286 by George Mathew Dutcher: ce HÍ3 interestjs in 
. ■ ideas rather than in-facts and sfcarcely a page is without ân mci- 
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sive, illuminating dictum. It is not his purpose to informthe 
readers fully and fairly. He is prosecuting attorney compelling 

286 . thejury to find the accused guiltyX—Branson, C .,British Soldier in 
. Mia . Loiidon, The Communist Party, 1944,118 pp; From the 
introduction by Henry Políit: “Letters that Clive Branson, who 
was killed in action on the Arakan Front on stgth February 1944, 
wrote to his wife from índia... Thesé letters are a challenge to 

287 . every one of ns 15 .—Dalal, A., An Altemative to Pakútan. Bombay, 

288 . author, 1943,15 pp.—Foster, E. M., (Orwell G,), Talking to índia. 

289 . London, George Allen & Ijnwin, 1943,122 pp. 16 pis.—Hoyland, 
John S,, Indian Crm—The Backgromd. London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1943,195 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 62 by Benoyen- 
dranath Banerji: “In two dozen short chapters the author dis- 
cusses such diverse topies as the physical, economic, and historical 
background of Indian problems, the main religious cults, the prob- 
lems of education and the educated, and the socio-political issues 
of the caste system, Indian States and Satyagraha. Finally, there 
are readable sketches of Gandhi, Nehru, Azad, Pandita Ramabai, 
and Gautama Budha. All these things have been arranged to set 
the stage for a reasoned plea for the Indian self-determination.” . 
Also in FEQ, III, pp. 286-288 by J. C. Archer: “The author 
presents altogether on his own initiative, of course, Britain’s 
“confession of failure, after two centuries of imperialism”, and a 
picture of “an ever-deepening and an ever more rapacious capi- 
talism ofmoney-lenders,land-owners, and industrial magnates”.— 

290 . Kabir, H., Muslim Politics (1906-1942). New Delhi, The Hin- 
dustan Times, 1943, 50 pp. From the preface: “Attempt to des- 
cribe some phases of Muslim politics as affected by the rise, 
matúrity and— might one say—disin tegration of the Muslim 

291 . Leagne”.— Meherally, Y., A Trip to Pakistan. Bombay, Padma 
Publications, 1943, 133 pp. From PublisherV Preface: (( A 
Trip to Pakistan is frankly a political satire. It breaks new 
ground... ” Contents: I. On the Way. II. I Enter Pakistan. 
III. My First Glimpse of Pakistan. IV. The Capital City of 
Pakistan. V. Politics and Personalities in Pakistan. VI. Inside 
a Pakistan Jail. VII. The Pakistan Parliament. and VIII. A 

292 . last look at Pakistan.—Mirza, Bakar Ali, Hindu Muslim Problem. 
Bombay, Thacker & Co. 1943,92 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 302 
byP.R.Sen ; Patna UniversityExhibitionLectures 1938, 
examming and diagnosing the problem from the nationalisfs and 
communalisfs view point (and) suggesting possible solution.”— 

293 . Nazir YarJung Bahadur, Nawab, The Pakistan Issue. Lahore, Sh. 
Muhammed Ashraf, 1943,159 pp. Correspondence between Dr. 
Sayyid Abdul Latif and Sir Abdullah Haroon, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, Saro- 
jiiií Náidü, and M. A. Jinnah. In 'the foreward Dr. Latif traces 

294 . the genesis and deVelopment of the Pakistan idea.—Rajagopala- 

6 
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chari, C., The Way Out, Bombay, Oxford Umversity Press, 1943, 
32 pp, Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 4,62 by S. K. Lahiri : “... at- 
tempts to meet with ability and acuracn thc controversy that the 
Cripps 5 plan has given rise to.,. Hc has come to the conclusion 
that in the light of the altered circumstanpcs, lhe whole position 
should be reconsid.ered and the Cripps 5 proposals of 1942 accep- 

295 . ted 55 .—Raman, T. h.,Reporton Mia, New York, Oxford Uni» 
versity Press, 1943,231 pp. Rev. in FEQ, III, pp. 284-286 by 
George M. Dutcher: “RamanYgreat Service is that hecovers the 
criticai four years ofwar and presents a wealth of later statistical 

■ data... The polítical developínents of tliese years are dcscribed 

296 . and evaluated with an cven hand’ 5 ,—Rao, Kodanda P., The. 
South Afrkan Indian Pegging Act, 1343. Lahore, Institute of Inter- 



■ ■ national Affairs,. 1943, 77 pp. From the Preface : “The “peg- 

ging” measure has createdmuch agitationamonglndians in South 
África and in índia and has rouséd much bitter feelings towards 
South África and has provoked a strong demand for retaliation.' 
It is the purpose of this pamphlet to describe the criticai provisions 
of the Act and examine as obj ectively as possible the implications 
297 . thereof”.—Seth, Hiralal, The Klmkar Movement unâer Searchlight 
and the Life Story of the Leader Allama Maskaqi, Lahore, Hero 
Publications, 1943,110 pp. From the author 5 s preface : “These 
pages are devoted to a study of the history and development of 
Khaskar Movement with the story pf life of its German trained 
leacler Anayat Ullah Khan Maghraqi 55 .—Thompson, E., The 
Making of the Indian Princes. London, Oxford University Press, 
1943, 384 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 1944, p. 95 by C. Collin Davies: 
“a sober, well-balanced account which should find its place on the 
shelves of every serious student of British rule in índia 55 .— 
Tyson, G. W., Mia Anu for Victory. Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1943 
245 pp. From the author’s note: “ ... to show the extent 
to. which civil industry in índia has been adapted to the purposes 
of the war, and also to tell the story of the ofhcial Ordnance 
factories. The backbone of armament production in any 
country 55 .—Varma, V. P., and others, The Mi an Politkal Problem; 
the Wayout. Lahore,Institute of Current Affairs, 1943, 64PP~ 
Wheeler, P., Mia Against the Storm. New York, Book Inc., 1943, 
350 pp. (Cpntents: I. Before History Begins. II. Plun- 
dered of Asia. III. The Great Babel. IV. Outside the Swords. 
V. Their Highnesses. VI. Leave of Discontent. VII. Banked 
Fires. VIII. Soundings. IX. Arms and the Man. X. Evolution of a 
Saint. XI. The Young Lochinvar. XII. Shadow of Amritsar. 
XIII. “By thatsinfell the angels.” XIV. The diminishing halo. 
XV. TraiFs end. XVI. Year without grace. XVII. Tete-a 
xr: -)y» s House. XVIII. The enduring menace. XIX. 
the ways. XX, Aftermath of theRound Table. XXL 
machine.XXII. Family Portrait. XXIII. High 
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WateratRamgarh.XXIV.Pakístan.XXV.Deadlockanddanger). 

302 . —Wreford, R. G., Refort on theCenmof JammuandKflsImir. Cen- 
sus of índia Series, Vol. XXII. Jammu, 1943. Rev, in Man, 
XLVI, No. 17 by J. H. Hutton ; “ .,. no attempt is made to 
examine in detail the demographic material obtainable from the 
record. The figures are presented as statistics for the use of the 
public generally, and the ofhcial departments concerned with 
them; the letter-press which accompanies the tables of figures 
aims merely at presenting a synoptic view of the State as an orga- 

303 . nic and developing whole”.—Yeatts, M. W. M., Census of Mia , 
1941. Vol. I. índia, Pt. I , Tables, New Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1943, 137 pp. 1 map. “The remarks represent 
merely general comments and are grouped in two sections £ A 5 and 
‘B 5 . ‘A 5 represents general reílections on the census as a whole, 
as a feature in the administrative life. of índia and its statistical 
scene, and tries to bring together in one conspectus the past, the 

- justpast, and the future... Part B (contains) brief comments on 
certain particular aspects only two of which, ‘community 5 and 
‘town and country 5 , are represented by or relevant to actual 

304 . tables 15 .—Awasthi, A., “Pakistan. A Constitutional Study, 55 
PB, XLVIII, pp. 279-286 (Proposes a solution of Pakistan on 
the following lines: a weak federation with the federal govern- 
ment having jurisdiction over foreign , affairs, fighting forces, 
emigration, nationality, extradition, transport, Communications, 
currency, exchange, tariffs, banking, insurance, federal public 
debts, Services and pensions, power of social and economic recon- 
struction, and the ultimate responsibility for peace and order 

305 . throughout theland).—Banerjee, D. N., “Thoughts on Pakistan,” 
MR, LXXIII, pp. 458-460 (A criticism of Thoughts on Pakistan 
by B. R. Ambedkar, Bombay, Thacker & Co., 1941, 350 pp, 

306 . See BIS 1942, No. 225).—Barton, W. P., “The Deadlock inlndia 
and the Indian States,” Q.R, No. 557, pp, 16-27 (Attempts to 
answer the charge that the system of government prevailing in 
the States is One of undiluted autocracy, and that they are socially 
and educationally backward ; and to prove their right and capa- 
city to play a leading part in the framing of the constitution of a 

307 . self-governing índia).—“índia, 55 RJ', No. 130, pp. 150-162; 
No. 131, pp, 257-262; No. 132, pp. 358-364; No. 133, pp. 52-58 
(The first instalment discusses on the political plane the efforts of 
C. Rajagopalachari to come t.o terms with Jinnah and end the 

. deadlock by conceding to him Pakistan in principie, and on the 
economic plane food shortage. The second instalment deals with 
Mahatma Gandhfs fast from ioth Feb. to 2nd Márch, its implica¬ 
tions, the position of the Congress, and the suspension of respon- 
■ sible government in six Indian provinces, the white paper ‘on the 
1 ; Congress Party 5 s Responsibility for the disturbances in índia 
since August'1942 5 , and Professor Coupland 5 s report. The third 
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instalment speaks of thc appointment 0 Md Marshall WaveU as 
the Viceroy of índia, General Anchiiileck’s rcturn as Commander- 
in-chief, and the fourth of Lord Linlithgwsmgnmretrospect) 

308 . —Jackson, Donovan, “The Indian hm,,” fi®, VI, pp. 326-328 
(A review in Times Lilemry Süppkmnt,l Aug. 194^, °i Major 
Tackson’s book of the same name, in which an attempt is made to 
explain v\ ha t thc Indian army is and liow it has evolved together 

309 . with the correspondence that followed). “Jay, Thoughts on 
Pakistan,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 67-68 _ (The ideal sohition accord- 
ing to the author is to place the minimum number 01 Muslims 
under Hindu domination, and a minimum number of Hindus un- 
der Muslim domination, a solution which makes him advocate the 

310 . division of the Punjab and Bengal on this basis). Lovott, Sir 
Verney, “índia, August to December 194,2,” QR, No. 55 », PP- 
125-139 (Debates on índia in the House of Lords on 20 Oct, 
194.2 and in the House of Gommons in.iò-n Sept. and 8 Oct 

311 . 1942 and their reactions in índia).—Nag, Jitendra Kumar, 
“Manipur (Illust.),” MR, LXXIII, pp. 201-206 (Histoncal 
sketch of thc State of the same name in Southern Assam, nestled 

312 . • on the slopes of the Naga and Lushai mountaíns).— Bao, P. 

Kodanda, “The South Affican Tegging’ Act,” GR, LXXXVIII, 
pp. 157-158 (Díscusses the various implications of this measure 
to ‘pcg’ Indian occupation and trade and prohibit all expansion 
into the so-called European areas, and, the retaliation determined 

313 . upon by the Government of índia)-Shah, Iqbal Ali,‘ ‘Economic 

314 . Justification of Pakistan, 1 ’ ConR, GLXIV, pp. 831-834*—^uhra- 
wardy, Sir Hassan, “The Indian Grisis: Muslim Viewpoints,” 
JRCAS , XXX, pp. 53-70 ' (Plea for a Rajistan of the Indian Prin- 
ces, a Pakistan of the Muslims, and a Hindustan of the Hindus 
united under a great pan-Indian conception of confederate na- 

315 . tionalism).—Swarup, Baya, “Are Indians a Nation?” MR, 
LXXIII, pp. 376-377 (Contends that community of interests and 
political institutions are the only factors that go to make or deter-, 
mine a nation, and that the Indian claim to nationhood is justified 

316 . from this point of-view).—“Text of Gandhi-Linlithgow Corres- 
pondence,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 177-189 (On the consequences 
following from the “Quit índia” resolution). 

317 . Constitutional History and Administratíon : (a) Ancient : Dikshi- 
tar, V. R. R., Mauryan Polily. Lahore, The Minerva Bookshop, 

318 . 1943, 41 pp— Bhattacharya, Sukumar, “The Vedic Kingship,” 
TIHC, 1941, pp. 123-124 (Compares the evolution, position and 
functions of kingship in Vedic índia with those of the kingship of 

319 . heroic Greece and early Rome).—Bose, Aíindranath, “Associate 
Life in thc Gama,” JBL, XXXIII, pp. r-13 (Buddhism with 
its principies of liberty and equality gave a powerful impetus to 
the ideal of communal harmony and co-operatioii, which resulted 
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in the establishment of charitable and educational institutions 
and other works of public utility, and in the co-operation of villa- 
gers for agricultural or industrial purposes. The early literature 
profüsely deals with local units, the democratic bodics that govern- 
. ed them, and the popular clubs and committees under the appel- 
lations of áreni, ganajãti, puga, sabha, samiti, nikaya, parisad, 

320 . samüha, and so forth).—Dikshitar, V. R. Ramachandra, “Kau- 

• talya’s Imperialism,” M , XVIII, pp, 349-353 ( sll0WS that Mau - 
ryan policy like that of Lord Hastings (1813-23) towards Indian 
States implied only overlordship, allowing the States which had 
volunteered to co-operate with the Paramount power full freedom 

321 . in their internai affairs).—Rajakhowa, S. C., “Ahom Kingship 
TIHC, 1941, pp. 317-322 (The System of government in its fully 
developed stage, which is here described as partly monarchical 

322 . and partly aristocratic).—Rao, Subba, “The Administrative 
system of the Early Eastern Ganga kings of Kalinga,” TIHC, 

f 1941, pp. 187-194 (Describ.es the administrative system from 
the Centre downwards—the king and his council and the ad¬ 
ministrative units such as Rãstras, Visayas, Bhogas, and Grãmas). 

323 . —Santhanam, S. S., “Some Aspects of War and Peace Conditions 
in Ancient Tamil Country,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 161-163 (Dfs- 
cribes the organisation of the defence of the realm and other as¬ 
pects of the comparative stages of war and peace and conditions 

324 . incidental thereto).—Srivastava, Satya Prakash, “Political Life 
under the Guptas,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 174(Attempts to 
show that the Gupta administratíon represented ‘a remarkable 
blend of the best ideais of monarchy, democracy and federation 
in their harmonious and co-operative working 1 ). 

325 . (b) Mediaeval : Saran, P,, Mughal Polity. Lahore, Minerva 
Book Shop, 1943, 30 pp. (Describes botlr the central and the 

326 . provincial structures).— Ahmad, Mohammed Aziz, “Dusturul 
Amai of Jawahar Mal Baikhas (1144 AH.),” IHRC, XIX, pp. 
53-56 (This instalment takes up the duties of third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh courts: the third concerned with maintaining 
péace, fourth with assessments and collectíon ofrevenue, fifth with 
justice, sixth with enjoyment, and seventh with resignation of 

327 . Services) — Bandekar, M. G., “Mangalavedhen Josi,” BISMQ, 
XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 11 i-H4 (In Marathi. Publishes sanad, granted 

328 . to the Joshis of Mangalavedhe).—Burn, Richard, “Raqami,” 

" * JRAS, 1943, pp. 260-261 (A term used in Aim-ABan, meaning 

329 . uniform cash rate fixed in a given area).—Chandorkar, P. M., 
“KÍandeáãntila Gambhirapatti êaka 1630,” BISMQ, XXIII, 

• Pt. III, pp. 92-93 (In Marathi. Alist of villages under theDesha- 
. mukhi of the Savadekar Deshamukh of Khandesh, dated 1708).— 

330 . Gupte, Y. R., “Gupte Gharãijyãcã Kahi Sanadãm,” BISMQ, 
XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 124-131 (In Marathi. Sanads granted to the 
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331 . Gupte family).—Habibullah, A. B. I., “Organization of the 
Fighting Forces in the Pre-Mughal Sultanate,” CR, LXXXVII, 
pp. 179-190 (Describes the branches oí the fighting Service, the 
cavalry, the infantry, the artillery, and the elephants, their re« 
cruitment, pay and training, staff work, regimentation and 

332 . control)'Habibullah, A. B. M., “Provincial Government under 
the Memeluke Sultans of Delhi,* 1 IIIQ, XIX, pp. 252^262 (The 
administration was of a military character. The kingdonywas 
divided ínto Iqtas, which were placcd under bureaueratic officers 
called Muqties appointed by the Sultan, and holding office during 
his pleasure., The Muqtí 1 maintained troops out of his revenues, 
and was rcsponsible both for the defence of the province and for 
the maintenance of law and order. The old systcm oi yillage 
communities was not interfered with, and the Hindus who formed 
the bulk of the peasantry paid the revenue through their village 
headmen. The Hindu chieis, who had been reduced to yassalage, 
were required to include the suzeraiffis nanie in their coinage). 1 

333. Jafíar, S.M., “The Arab Administration of Sind” IsC, XVII, 
pp. 119-129 (Inspired by the noble ideais of libcrty, equality, 
and fratcmity, the Arab governors dealteven-handed justice and 
adhered to the supreme law of toleration. While refraining from 
interfering in the internai administration of Sind, they took care 
to guard against a possible reaction or revolution by placing the 
cities and fortsinchargeofÂrab officers pftriedmerit. The sour- 

ces of revenue were land, customs and transit duties, kíiums, 

334. jiàa, and Baj or tribute from dependencies).—Joshi, S. G., 
“AsavalikarDamalaPãtila, ” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 72-B1 
(In Marathi, A letter of Vitliqji Bim Suryãji Patila Damala 
concerning certain land-agreements in the Poona distriçt).— 

335 . Joshi, S, G., “Káryata Mãvalas Lande Deshapande” BISMQ, 
XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 93-95 (U Marathi. An account dated 
1706 of the Lande Deshapande of Káryata of Mãval with a geneo- 

336 . logicallist attached).-Joshi, S. G., “Koijçle Deshmukh,” BISMQ, 
XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 11 -13 (In Marathi, The account of the sale 
of his office of Patil* by Piráji bin Bãvãji Konde to Bâvãji Walad 

337 . Wãlibhai Musalman in Kusganv, Taraf Khcde Baren)—Joshi, S. 
N., “Hatti Sambandhi Vãrsika Kharca,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. 
IIÍ, pp. 118-123 (I n Marathi. Annual expendíture on elephants 

338 . for the month of Ãáãclha S,S. 1682).—Joshi, V. V., “{ 5 evataca 
áâhumahãrãjafice Adnyapatra,’’ü/£AA), XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 108 
(In Marathi. An order by gáhuofSatara conferring the right to 

339 . enforce order in the kingdom, dated 19-4.-1718).—Kulkarni, B. 

, S., “Masura-Jagadale," BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 81-88 (In 

Marathi. Nine letters—dated *2-6-1691,30-10-1709,10-3-1724, 
3-6-1728,2-12-1775,19-12-1780,14-7-1790,15-9-1792,1 5 - 9 " 1 792 , 
23-11-1800,15-11-1819 and 15-10-1851.from Jagadale pf Masur 
’ to various authorities concerning accounts and land-rights).— 
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340 , lajumdar, G. N., “Saligrãma Ataghare,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, 
pp. 109-1 ii (In Marathi. Publishes a sanad granted by 

341 , âãhu to one of the Ataghares).— ParanjpepS, M., “Gayakawãd 
Adhikãra—TapeBirawadi,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 96-108 
(In Marathi. Sixteen letters dated between 1710-1811— official 
documents concerning state accounts addressed to the Gayaka- 

342 , wads of Birawadi).—Patwardhan, P. N., 1 ‘Bãlãji Visvanãtha Sena- 
karte,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 89-90 (In Marathi. A 
letter of Bãlãji Visvanãtha dated 20-11-1708 to the Deshmukh and 

343 , Deshpande of Akole concerning payment of revenue).—Rashid, 
Sk. Abdur, “Farhang-i-Kardani of Jagat Rai Shujah Kayasth 
Saksena,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 71-74 (This work in the collection 
of the Muslim University is a handbook of information (100 pages) 
relating- to the various duties of the officers of Mughal state. 
For the purposes of the present paper, however, the author has 
selected the portion relating to the duties of an min under 

344 , the Mughals) —Saran, P., “Two Farmans of Aurangzeb,” 
JUPHS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 14,8-152 (Dated A.H. 1089. The first 
farman appoints Mujahid Khan as Faujdar of the Sarkar of 
Khairabad. The second confers thepost of Faujdari, Diwani, 
and Amini 011 Saiyed Manawwar, and was issued in the i2th 
year of the reign. Both the firmans expatiate on the duties of 
this office and are of importance for the administrative history of 

345 , the period).—Sharma, Sri Ram, “Administration of Justice in the 
Mughal Empire,” CR, LXXXVI, pp. 181-190 (The various 
courts of law in the Empire from íhat of the Diwan and the chief 
Qazi at the capital to that of the parganah are described and the 

346 , nature of the law and procedure discussed).—Sharma, Sri Ram, 
“Provincial Government under the Mughals,” MR, XVII, pp. 
432-440 (Describes the various administrative units of the pro¬ 
vince—mohals, sarkars and parganas— and the duties of the 
officers—the Subah, the diwan, the bakhshi, the newswriter, the 
diwan-i-bayutat, the kotwal, the sadar, the Qazi and the muhtsib). 

. 347 . —Vaísa Joshi, S. N., “Desmukhi Vatana,” BISMQ, XXIV, 
Pt. II, pp. 59-74 (In Marathi. Discussion on the implications 
of the institution of Deámukhi and the functipns attendant there- 
to). 

348 . c) Modern: Chandrasekharan, C. V., Popular Parties with 
spml Refemce to Mia. Madras, Rochouse & Sons, 1943, 108 
•pp, Foreword by V. S. Srinivasa Shastri, Endowment Lectures; 
The first lecture deals with parties in general; and the second with 
Indian parties—the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu , 

349 . Mahasabha, and the Communist Party—Palande, M. R,, Indian 
Admistration. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1943, vi, 

.. ,439 pp. Rev. in M- XIX, p. 158, by F. N. Banerjea :• “... a 

. revised ninth .edition of-a popular text-book which combines his- 
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torv analysis and commmtaryon Indian adrmmstative probtans 
Sn a rcasonablc compass.”-P»rdasam, R. S„ H» Mau 
Gmmi. Bombay, New Book Co., 1943, 287 pp. From the 
Prcface • “My cliirf aim lias Ira to examine tk growth of the 
Indian Cõnstilution and tk Administrative machinciy, with spe- 
cial referente to the workingof the ncw constitution 111 hk - 
Rov Sif Biioy P. Singh, Parliamntary Government in índia. Cal- 
culta, Thackcr Spinlt & Co, .tjtí, *11, K PP- Rct. in MR 
IXXV p 141 by Bcnoycndraualh Banerjea : ... a balanceei, 
un tb-datc, and informativo. book of referencc on Indian polities 
" an unexpectedly good compendium of the dcvclopment of 
constitutional reforms in índia, and un acutc analysis of the work- 
W constitution in British índia; an admirable text-book and a 
sal gu-ide for the ibreign render”). Turner, W. J., The Bniish 
Commonwealtliml Empire. London, William Collins, 1943, 3 12 pp. 

_Vazo S. G., The, Fornmím of Fe.deralions. Pciona, Gokhale 

Institute bí: Polities and Kconomies, 194.3, 3 2 pp-Walken, E. A., 
The jinlish Empire ; ilsstmlnre and spirü (under the auspices oí the 
Roval ■ Instituto .of International AíTairs). Oxford Umvcrsity 
Press, 1943,250 pp. map. Rcv. in GJ, CII, p. 143: “• v /orms an 
enlightening introductimi to the present strueture and functions 
of the Empire, the lincs upon which future advance should pro- 
ceed , and the contnhution it can makc to future International 
, reiations. It is vigorously written and balanced in judgment”. 
—Asírvatham, E., “City Government,” XVII, pp. 3 2 “33 
' (Describcs the three tvpes of city government prcvalcnt m the 
U, S. A, today, the mayur council typc, the commission type, and 
the city manager type, and eontrasts themwith the British system 
of municipal govcrnment, anel tlien in the light of the American 
and British expcriencé examines the system prevalent in Madras). 
—Asirvatham, E., “Organkitton of Governmental Administra, 
tion, 5 ’ JMU, XV, pp. 58,70 (The principie of functionalism 
should be eombined with efficicncy of supervision. The chiei 
- executive to act as the sole channcl of communication between the 
legislativo and administrative branches 01 govemment and a 
háppy relationship be cstablíshcd of co-operation and part- 
nership between the central and local authorities).-Baliga, Rao 
Bahadur B. S., “Prison Administration in Madras, 1802-1840,’’ 
IHRC XX, pp. 3-6 (Prior to the mtrodüction of the Cornwalíis 
system of judiciary which may be said.to have started wliat we 
understaiid by prison administration, prisoners used to be confined 
in miserable cfmiltm or wliipped soundly and let oft As a result 
of the judicial reforms a number of measures were adopted for the 
internai management of the prisons regarding accommodation, 

• food, clothing, sanitation, labour and discipline, measures which 
show the broad humanitarian oütlook of the Government).— 
8. Banerjee, Anil Chandra, “Dewani and criminal Jürisdictíon,’’ 
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IHRC, XIX, pp. 38-40 (Publishes a doeument purporting to be 
the reply of Naib Subah elucidating the distinetion between the 
affairs of the Dewani and those of the Mzamai , which shows that 
the assumption of the Dewani by the E. I. Co. invested it not only 
with civil jürisdictíon, but also with partial criminal jurisdiction). 

359 . Banerjee, B. N., and others, “Should We Have Functional 
Representation For Our Legislatures ?” MR, LXXIII, pp. 305- 
309 (A symposium on the question of replacing the present 
system pf territorial-«-communal system of representation by a 

360 . territorial-aw-íimctional system).—Barton, W. P., “The village 
and Indian Polities,” ConR, CLXIV, pp. 329-333 (Urges that a 
reasonable proportion of the resources available to the Govern- 

. ment should be spent on the rebuilding of the life of the country- 
side, and the electoral system so changed that the peasant class 
may be represented by their own men through indirect election). 

361 . —Bhatnagar, 0 . P., “Some light on the administrative economy 
of Lord William Bentinck,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 49-50 (Describes 
the efforts of Bentinck in fulfilling the task with which he had 
been charged to effect economy in the administrative machinery 

362 . of the East índia Company).—Chakrabartti, B. B., “Committee 
of Circuit on the new policy announced in 1771,” IHRC, XIX, 
pp. 23-27 (The new policy announced by the Directors was to 
take over the direct administration of the Dewani, which had so 
far been exercised on their behalf by the Naib Subah Muhammad 
Reza Khan. The Committee of Circuit which was to consider 
certain questions disapproved of the appointment of a Naib 
Subah for Nizamat affairs and recommended that as regards the 
Iíhalsa and Diwani administration, the revenue in all its branches 
be put under the immediate control of the President and Council). 

363 . — Chakravarti, Tripurari, “Double Government in Bengal,” 
CR, LXXXVI, pp. 124-138 (The Government of índia Act 
of 1935 has led to the establishment of a double government in 
Bengal. The essence of this plan is to draw a line which should 
separate the real executive from the ministry. In England the 
permanent officials take their orders from the ministers with un- 
questioning obedience. In índia the Act of 1935 empowers the 
Secretaries to approach the Governor directly over the heads of 
their political chieis in regard to the business of their depart- 

364 . ments).—Chakravarti, Tripurari, “The Reserve Powers of the 
Governor and Responsible Government in Bengal,” CR, LXXX- 
VI, pp. 58-67 (Consequent 011 Dr. S. P. Mookerjee’s resignation 
from the Council of Ministers for the reason that “the Governor 
has chosen to act in many vital matters in disregard of the wishes 

• of the ministers,’ the author tliinks that the reserve powers of the 
GóVerhor, \)i&, his ‘special responsibilities’ should have been re- 

365 . ducéd to knowh and positive principies) .^-Kulkarni, Íí. M., i[ The 
place ofPanchayats in Rural Economy,” JBHÜ, Vil, pp. pi -218 
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(The functions of the village panchayats should not be limited to 
matters of local administratioti mercly. It is the whole life of the 
village that should be made the object of their outlook. It is more 
as a moral and educativc force than as a part.of the administra- 

366 . tive machinery that tliey huve to functión).— Lai, Mukut Beharií 
“The Fourth Ordinary member of the Supreme Council 1834- 
53,” 1 HRG, XIX, pp. 61 -64 (The amcndment of the House of 
Lords to the Council Act of 1833 to the effect that the fourth 
member was not to sit or vote in the Council, except when it 
met for legislative purposes, caused many administrative diffi- 
culties and controversi.es and dcprivcd the Supreme Council of 
the active assistance of the fourth member in all matters, though 
his appointment as president of the Law Commission cnabled him 
to play an important part in the preparation of the codes and to 

367 . that extent removed a gerious defect froni the Act).--Malhan, 
P. N., “The Two Councils Thcory of Lords Macaulay and Dal- 
housie,” CR, LXXXVI, pp. 12-20 ; also in TIIíC , 1941, pp. 524- 
530 (A stucly of the text and implications of the Charter Acts 
of 1833 and 1853 so far as thcy provided for two separate and in- 
dependent councils of the Governor"General, r/fo, the Executivc 

368 . and the Legislative).—Merriman, R, D., “The Indian Navy, its 
activities in Sind and the adjaccnt coasts 1615-1863,” JSHS, VI, 
pp. 211-222 (Review of its work in connection with the suppres- 
sion of piracy, the charting of the coast-linc, the examination of 
new harbours. and the detailed survey antecedent to their deve- 
lopment for the use of shipping, and the part played by the Indus 

369 . Flotilla in the final conquest of Sind),—Mittra, P. C., “The Ro¬ 
mance of the Post Office in índia,” MR , LXXIII, pp. 438-440 
(Describes the landmarks in the history of the Indian postal 
system from its carly beginnings. in the days of Clive : the Act of 
1837 which conferred on the Government the exclusive right to 
carry letters; 1854, when postage stamps were first introduced 
and uniform rates fixed; 1880, when the post offices first accepted 
money orders; 1885, when post oífice savings bank was started ; 
1871, when Parcel Post was instituted with a uniform rate of 
postage varying not with distance but weigíit; andfinally 1877, 
when Value Payahle Post or Cash on Delivery system was est- 

370 . blished).•—Nagar, R. N., “The Dewan in the Ceded conquercd 
Provinces,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 51-53 (Seniormost and the highest 
paid post in the subordinate Service, its chief interest here is in 
connection with the notorious part it played in organizing nefa- 
rious rings of .subordinate officers to defraud landholders and 
incidentally the Government on a large and systematic scale).— 

371 . Prasad, Bisheshiar, “Non-Officials in the Councils of 1861,” 
TIHC, 1941, pp. 533-537 (Argues that the provision for asso- 
ciating English and Indian non-officials in the legislative council 
was due to one main motive of assimilating public opinion to gov- 
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372 . ernment measures and thereby depriving it of its sting)Rao, K, 
Venkoba, “Freedom of Interstate Commerce in Federal Consti- 
tutions,” JMU, XV, pp. 147-160 (Deals with interprovincial 
trade (trade between governors 5 provinces) so far as it is treatéd in 

373 . the Government of índia Act of 1935) .—Rao, V. Venkata, “The 
Municipal Commissióner in the Madras Province,” (IJLSGI , 
XIV, pp. 263-284 (Discusses the qualifications, recruitment, and 
training of the municipal commissioners as prescribed by the 
District Municipalities Act of 1933, their position, powers and 
functions thereunder, and their reiations with the chairman and 

374 . councillors).—Ruthnasviiamy, M., “The Use and Abuse of Majo- 
rity,” JVJ 2 , XVII, pp. 409-420 (Traces the history of the practice 
of decisionby majority, and concludes that in a còuntry like índia 
with the people imperfectly united it is Galhoun’s device of con- 
current majority that should be resorted to in regard to great 
questions, like changes in the constitution and in the legal, social 

375 . or economic life of the people).—Satakopan R., “Civilian Vice- 
roys and Governors,” NR> XVII, pp. 388-392 (Exposes the 
evils inherent in the practice of appointing civil servants to guber- 

376 . natorial posts).— Satakopan, R., “Public Service Commissions in 
índia,” JMU, XV, pp. 71-88 (Origin and development of the 
idea, the qualifications of the members, a ppointments to the Com¬ 
mission and removal and the Commissions’ functions, finances 

377 . and responsibiiity).—Sinha, Nirmal Chandra, “Lord Auckland 
on some Gonstitutional Issues of the Day,” JUPHS , XVI, Pt. I, 
pp. 209-219 (In Auckland’s constitutional theory the justifi- 
cation for centralísation at which the Charter Act of 1833 aimed, 
was uniformity in the administra tion of all the territories under the 
company. But his disapprovalof a separate Governor and Coun- 

; cil for Bengal and his assumption of the government of the North¬ 
west Provinces were not based on any constitutional ground but 
on the plea of exigency, expedition in business, and economy).— 

378 . Sinha, Sushil Chandra, “índia : A Confederation,” MR, LXX- 
III, pp. 189-192 (Discusses, the various schemes of confederation 
proposed hitherto and points out their defects, and concludes that 
for a country like índia a centralized government backed by a 

379 . strong party is a prime necessity).—Smyth, J. G., “The Indian 
Army in the Present War,” JRCAS, XXX, pp, 298-310 (Gives 
some personal experiences of ‘his contacts with Indian troops in 
operations in the present war, in addition to giving a very brief 
survey of the growth of the Indian Army and its contribution to 

380 . the war eífort ofthe United Nations.’).—Subramanian, M. C., 
“Attempts to íntroduce judicial Reforms in Madras, i 763-1800,” 
IHRC, XX, pp. 8-11 (Describes the efforts of the Co., to replace 
the old arbitrary administration by a sounder judicial system in her 
territories in Madras, the establishment in 1795 of a civil court 
(Vyavahara Lummnam) and a criminal court [Dandana Durmâsa- 
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nam) at Conjeevaram, leáding to the adoption on the New Years 
Day of 1803 of the twenty-four regulations by the Government of 
Madras, regulations which ushered in an administration of justice 

381 . on systematic principies).—Zahur-ul-Hasan, “Rural Government 
in the United Provinces,” QJLSGI, XIV, pp. i-ns ; 155-5130 
(Discusses the various problems connected with rural adminis¬ 
tration such as those presented by the village panchayats in their 
adminístrative, judicial and financial aspects, rural sanitation, 
rural finance, and rural economy, and finally the role bf the 
cooperative movement in organising marketing and banking 
facilities and in effectively combating agricultural indebtedness). 

382 . Economic History : Gadgil, D. R., Regulation of Wages and 
other Problems of Industrial Labour in índia. Poona, Gokhale In- 
stituteof Politics and Economics, 1943, 93 pp. Rev. in IJE, 
XXIII, pp. 396-399 by R. P. Bahadur: “A series of lectures de- 
livered at the invitation of the Patna University (which) is to be 
congratulated on the choice of the lecturer who is so well known for 
his outstanding ability in presenting Indian Economic life and, 
what is more, for accepting Western economic thought with a 

383 . grain of salt.”—Ghose, Bimal G., A Studji of the Indian Money 
Market. Calcutta, Oxford University Press, 1943, xü» 395 PP’ 
Rev.in MR , LXXV, pp. 318-319 by P. G. Ghosh : “... presents 
a comprehensive and criticai study of the Indian money markets, 
with particular reference to‘conditions in the Calcutta money 
market. This study is divided into three parts. The first part is 
mostly a criticai as well as descriptive account of the organized 
and the bazaar sections of the money market. The second part 
is devoted to the work of the Reserve Bank. The third part 

384 . deals with the long-term capital market 51 .—Jaipur State, Report of 
the JaipurStatePost-WarReconslnictionCommittee. Jaipur, Govern¬ 
ment of Jaipur, 1943, 74,31 pp. Rev. in IJE, XXV, p. 569 by 
S. iVL Shafi: “Section A is preliminary and Section B discusses 
questions like post-war employment of demobilized soldiers and 

385 . the machinery for economic planning..—Lokanathan, P. S., 
Industrialisatm, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1943, 33 pp. 
Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 463 by Monindramohan Moulik: “The 
author, feels that if the newly established industries are not to 
stagnate .. the State should be made to accept greater responsi- 
bility for industrial development andpursuea policy of economic 

386 . socialism in the industrial sphere”.-Iasani, M. R., Whythis 
Stamtion ? Bombay, New Book Company, 1943, 39 pp. An 

387 . analysis ofthe food problem of índia.-Mukerjee, Hiren, Us a 
Peoplef Symposium, Calcutta, Anti-Fascist Writers* and Artists* 
Association, 1943, 116 pp. Contents: Sen, Arun, “Art and the 
Indian People.” X. Y. Z., “On Progressive criticism.” 
Mukerjee, Hiren, “Religion and the People.* 1 Bhattacharya, 


Manoranjan,“People’sArt. s) Chanda, Somen, “Mice—a story.” 
Banerjee, Tarashanker, “Writers take sides.” Dey, Bishnu, 
“Notes on Progressive writing in Bengal.* 1 Thakore, Jashwant, 
“A Report on Gujarati.** Acharya, S. K., “The Theatre 
and the People.” Mukerjee, Balendranath, “Our Working 
Class.” Kosambi, D. D., “The Function of Leadership in 
a Mass.” Mukerjee, Hiren, “The Soviets and Us.” Joshi, 

388 . P. C., “Towards Freedom”.—Mukerjee, Radhakamal, The 
Economic History of índia, 1699-1800. -Longmans Green and Co., 
1943, xxiii, 195 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 1947, pp. 234-335 by P. R. 

3 Cadell: “This study dealing specially with the externai trade of 
índia depends largely on two propositions; that índia had been 
the mistress of the Indian Seas, and that she was in the seventeenth 
century the industrial workshop of the world. The first position 
was, the author suggests, destroyed by the aggressiveness, if not 
the piracy of the Western nations, and the second by the fiscal 
restraints imposed on imports into England from índia.”— 

389 . Namboodripad, E. I. G., Kisans on lhe March for Food and Freedom. 

390 . ' Bombay, Peoples Publishing House, 1943, 26 pp.—Namboodripad, 

E. I. G., With the Ploughshare and the Sickle. Bombay, Peoples 
Publishing House, 1943, 32 pp. (FIow the National Crisis has 
afíected the ldsans, and how the kisans can solve their own prob- 

391 . lems).—Narayanswamy, B. V., and Narasimhan, P. S., The 
Economics of Indian Agriculture. Madras, Rochouse & Sons, 1943, 
298 pp. Rev. in IJE , XXV, pp. 93-94 by Mahesh Chand ; “... a 
comprehensive text-book on Indian Agricultural Economics”.— 

392 . Nemenyi, L, War and Prices. Lahore, Gulab Singh and Sons, 
1943. Rev. in TQ, XV, pp. 260-262 by Subrahmanyam : “Dr. 
NemenyPs discovery is that the financial position of March 1943 

393 . is the desideratum of Indian monetary policy”.—Pinto, P. J. J., 
System of Financial Administration in índia. Bombay, New Book Co., 
1943, xii, 435 pp. Rev. in M, XIX, p. 320 by W. Proost; 
“Mr. Pinto has a clear mind. The book is written in the good old 
ways of a philosophic trea tise... such treatment may involve dry 
reasoning, overlapping division of the subject matter... but it 
provides one with a comprehensive view of the strueture and the 
dominating lines that give it style.” Also in MR, LXXV, pp. 
303-304 by D. Burman ; “Prof. Pinto’s book has proved that 
Indian public finance is not a dreadful subject even for a man of 

394 . average intelligence”.—Qureshi, An war Iqbal, The Present Food 
Situation in índia. Hyderabad (Dn.), índia Book House, 1943, 
56 pp. Rev. in IJE, XXV, pp. 184-185 by Saraswati Prasad : 

: “The real'causes of the present food crisis and the effects of the 
Government of India*s control measures have been analysed”.— 

395 . Rao, V. K. R. V., índia and International Curnncy Plans. Delhi, 
Authur, 1943, 55 pp. From the preface: “An attempt to view. 
the question of (international currency organisation) not only 
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396 , from. the international but also from the Indian angle”.~Rao, V. 
K. R.V., War and Indian Economy. Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1943, 
372 pp. From the preface: “An attempt to study the eífects of 
the war on Indian Economy and the manner in which the prob- 
lems arising therefrom have been sought to be tackled by Govern- 

397 , ment”.—Santhanam, K., The Cry of Distrm . New Delhi, The 
Hindustan Times, 1943,186 pp. (Afirst-hand description and 
an objective study of the Indian Fainine of 1943 with illustrations 

398 . and Shankar’s cartoons).—Sarkar, Benoy Kumar, Equations of 
World-Economy in thèir Bearingson Post-War Reconstmtion. Gal- 
cutta, Ghnckervertty Chatterjee & 'Co., 1943,416 pp. From.the. 
Preface : “This study seeks to place several countries in the pers¬ 
pective of one aiiother in regard to certain items of economic 
development. England, Germany, and the U. S. A. are treated 
here as examples of hyper-development technocracy, and indus- 
trialism. Gapitalism, of which socialism is an integral part, has its 
most adult representatives in these economics; índia, like China, 
the Balkan Complex, Latin America, and many other regions, 
politically free or unfree, East and West stand for the techno- 

399 . economically underdeveloped type”.—Sen, Sudhir, Rabindranath 
Tagore on Rural Reconstmtion. Calcutta, Vishwabharati, 1943, 
iii, 128 pp, Rev. in IJE, XXV, p. 94-95 by Mahesh Ghand : 

. brings out clearly the insight that Rabindranath Tagore had 
in the problems of rural índia, the soundness of his views and re- 
medies, and his keendesire to help rural reconstruction work”.—• 

400 , Shah, K. T., Principies of Planning. Bombay, Padma Publica- 
tions, 194,3 ,99 PP- Rev. in M, XVIII, p. 479 by B. N. Bannerjee. 

401 , —Thomas, P. J., War-Time Prices. Oxford University Press, 

i 943 j 32 pp- Rev. in M, XIX, p. 398 by A Lallemand: .. a 

masterpiece of clarity and acumen (whose) message is: sàve.up 
and jnvest your rnoiiey which you can best deposit in interest- 

402 . bearing securities.”— Tiwari, R. D., Indian Agriculture,. Bombay, 
New Book Co., 1943, 420 pp. Rev. in IJE, XXV, pp. 182-183 
by A. N. Agarwala ; “The book contains eight long chapters. 

■ The first of these deals with India’s agricultura! resources and is 
up-to-date and statistical. The second chapter has been devoted 
to a study of the problem of subdivision and fragmentation of 
holdings and is good. Another fifty pages discuss the Tillage and 
Techmque, to be followed by animal Husbandry in índia and 
Irrigation facilities. Rural indebtedness and Cooperative agricul- 

403 . tural credit are the last topics”.—Trivedi, A. B., Kathiawar 
Economics. Bombay, Author, 1943,384 pp. Rev. in IJE, XXIII, 
pp. 403-404 by A. N. Agarwala : “A study of the industrial deve- 
lopment of Kathiawar with special reference to its industrial 
resources and geographical position .. . He first studies the re- 
gional background and then presents a survey of mineral and 
forest resources, coastline and human element. Agricultufe, 
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transport and industries come in order. In two interesting chap¬ 
ters a study is made of the political conditions on industrial ad- 
vancement in the course of which the rise and growth of land and 

404 . sea customs have been discussed at lengíh 1 ’.—Vakil, C. N., 
Financial Burden of the war on índia, Bombay, University School of 
Economics and Sociology, 1943, 140 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, 
p. 62 by Monindramohan Moulik ; “The book is a sequei to 
Prof. VakiPs previous publication The Falling Rupee’, which 
has been followed by an expanding volume of literature on 
inflation in índia... The author contends that the anti-infia- 
tionary measures will not be effective in breaking the inflation 
spiral unless the issne of new money is completely stopped”.— 

405 . Vakil, C. N., and Anjaria, J. J., Price Control and Food Supply. 
Bombay, N. M. Tripathi & Co., 1943, 120 pp. Rev. in IJE, 
XXIII, pp. 401-403 by A. N. Agarwala : ”... Result of theore- 
tical study and practical investigation ... It is a closely reasoned, 
informative, and timely publication which merits attention, and 
which would be recognized as an admirable recognition of the 
weakness of the first stage of the Governmenfis handling of the 

406 . food problem’ 5 .—Vijayaraghavacharya, T., The Land and its 
Problems (Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Áffairs). Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1943, 32 pp. Rev. in CGR, V, p. 102 by B. Basu : 

.. factors (such ás distribution and amount of rainfall, famines 
and floods, soil erosion, sub-division and fragmentation) have 
been discussed by the author”. Also in MR, LXXV, p. 4,63 by 

407 . Monindramohan Moulik.—Wadia, P. A., and Mefchant, K. T., 
Our Economic Problem. Bombay, New Book Company, 1943, 
536 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 141 by P. G. Ghosh: “The 
authors deal here primarily with the problems of our production, 

• distribution, and consumption. They do not confine themselves 
to a mere description of India’s economic conditions and prob¬ 
lems, but indicate as well the ways and means by which the 
economic ailments from which our country sufiers can be removed 

408 . by a sociaUy controlled planned economy”.—Agarwala, A. N., 
“The Problem of Cotton Manufactures in the Present War,” 
MR, LXXIII, pp'. 266-268 (Proposes that sincere efforts be 
made to revive handloom industry vigorously in the countryside, 
and to equip it with machines and tools and cheap power so as to 
enable it to produce goods cheaply, quickly, and at competitive 

409 . prices).—Agrawala, Narendra Naih, “The demand for Raising 
the Bank Rate,” AUM, XXII, Pt, 2, pp. 39-4.5 (Holds that the 
steps necessary to counteraot the eVÜ eífects of inflation are the 
restriction of further issüe of notes, the acceleratíon of production, 
Üie control of prioeS, co-ordination of süpplies, and not the with- 
drawal of excessive cürrenoy and the floating of heavy loans at 

410 . excessive rates of interest),— AgraWala, Vasudeva S., “frade and 
Gommerce from Pãpni’s Ashtâdhyãyi, ”TIHC, 1941, pp. 134-141 
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(Conditions of trade, and commerce as may be gathered from 

411 . PàninPs Ashtãdhyãvi)Ahmad, Kazi, S., “Economic Holding 
iri Punjabj” IGJ, XVIII, pp. 24-29 (The economic holding or 
the Family farm varies from area to area. In the same district of 
Firozepur the averagé holding is eight acres in the riverain coun- 
try of the Sutlej, anel 92 on the borders of Bikaner. The decisive 
factor determining the size is water. But once it is available 
Qther factors come into play—fertility of the soil, system of farming, 
supply of capital, accessibility of markets,' habits and customs 

412 . of the people, and lastly the local standard of living).—Bagchi, 
Nirmalya, “The Fate of a Plan for the Industrialisation of índia 
in 1770,” MR, LXXIV, pp. i 45‘47 (Describes the reactions of 
the Secret Committee at Fort William to a tentative scheme of 
mining silver,lead, copper and other valuable ores, submitted by 

413 . Lt. Gol. A. Campbell and Major H.Watsonin 1770),—Bal, D. V., 
“A Survey of the Problems Relating to Food Production in G. P. 
and Bcrar,” NUJ, No. 9, pp. 20-31 (On the basis of the latest 
census figures the area under cultivation is about 13.9 million 
acres with a gross outturri of 3.89 million tons. Of this the quan- 
tity available for a population of 13.45 millions in the province 
after making certain allowances comes to 3.64 million tons. 
At the rate of 11 lb. of cereais per head the amount required will be 
3.83 million tons, a déficit of about o-19 million tons).-— 

414 . Baliga, B. S., “Home Government and the end of the policy of 
Permanent Settlement in Madras 1802-1818,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 7- 
10 (In spite of the fact that the Directors as a result of their 
wider experience and a careful study of the opinions of able 
officers like Munro, Read, and Thackeray were opposed to per¬ 
manent settlement, the Madras Government endeavouipd to apply 
it to the country under its jurisdiction, and introduced the system 
of decennial basis with the mirasdars of Tanjore preparatory to 
permanency subject of course to the sanction of the Directors, a 
condition which gave the latter an opportunity to frustrate the 

415 . entire scheme).—Banerjea, B. N., “Middle Glass Unemployed,” 
NR, XVIII, pp. 122-125 (Urges that at least with regard to 
protected industries a policy be laid down that in regard to the 
agency of distribution of produets of these industries, the people of 
the consuming provinces should be given preference, and suggests 

416 . qther means of absorbing the educated unemployed) .—Banerjea, 
B. N, “A Mineral Policy For índia,” NR, XVIII, pp. 431-435 
(Argues that the nationalisation of mineral reSources cannot be a 
remedy and a guarantee of proper working unless accotópanied 

417 . by a well-laid-out policy).—Banerjee, Prakash Chandraj “Mr. 
G. D. Birla and the Commodity Inflation,” MR , LXXIV, p’p. 
388-392 (Criticism of Mr. Biría’s brochure lúflãiiôn or Scdfcity 
where it ig attempted to show that “realproblem is not inflation, 

418 . but scareity of goods”).—Banerjee, Prakash Chandra, “Â Stüdy 
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in Inflation and its Remedy,” CR, LXXXVIII, pp. 23.31 (Seeks 
to refute what he terms the scareity theory of inflation put íòr- 
ward by Mr. G. D. Birla in his brochure Inflation or Scareity ? in 
which he tries to show that the real problem is not inflation, but 
scareity of goods, and advocates more production and more con- 

419 . sumption as solution of the problem)Basu, K. K., “Account of 
Trade of Bhagalpur in the 19Ü1 century,” JBORS, XXIX, pp. 
105-114 (Statistics are taken from the Collectors’ Reports of 
1791, 1796, 1854, and from the accountof Mr, M. C. Lucas, a 
European merchant, settled at Bhagalpur in the First quarter of' 

420 . the 19th century).—Basu, Sarojkumar, “Problems of Industrial 
Gredit in Indiah War Economy,” CR, LXXXIX, pp, 199.208. 

421 . Bose, S. R., “Some Iiivestigations in Banking, Gurrency, and 

422 . Wices,”IJE, XXIV, pp. 20-37.—Bunting, S. A., “Freedom from 
Want in índia,” ConR, CLXIV, pp. 26-30 (Advocates con- 

423 . struction of better roads).—Burman, Debajyoti, ‘ 'BengaPs Cotton 
Manufactures : Two Genturies of Struggle,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 
289-296 (Sketches the history of piecegoods (calicoes and muslins) 
manufacture and trade from the earliest times, the strengthening 
of competition between England and índia with the invention of 
Hargreave’s spinning jenny and Arkwright’s spinning machine, 
and the final blow to the Bengal industry by the invention of 

424 . CartwrightY power loom and Watt’s steam engine).—Burman, 
Debajyoti, “Cotton Cultivation in Bengal,” MR, LXXIII, 
pp. 465-469 (Describes the experiments in cotton cultivation from 
foreign seeds in Bengal, experiments which have had disappoint- 
ing results and what is worse led to the loss of the seed of BengaPs 

425 . own cotton).—Chaíterjee, S. P., and Ganguli, A. T., “Geographi- 
cal Interpretation of the Distribution of Population in two typical 
Districts of índia,” CGR, V, pp. 116-125 (This study of the cau¬ 
ses of the variation of populations in the two areas they have selec- 
ted, viz Nadia in BengaP and Tinnevelley in Madras, has led the 
authors to conclude that ‘though soil and climate are more 
favourable in Nadia, the decline of the industry and failure to 
respond to the çhanges in environment have resulted in a conti- 
nuous decrease of population in reccnt years, whereas in Tinne- 
velly the development of industries has helped in the growth of the 

426 . townsandthe consequent increase of population’).—Chinna- 
tliambi, R,, “Gheap Power for Cottage Industries,” NR, XVIII, 
pp. 301-305 (Discusses the advantages of the use of electric 
P owcr as a means to revive rural crafts, and makes a plea for its 

427 . popularization).— Chinnathambi, R., “The Korai Mat,” NR, 
XVII, pp. 70-74 (Describes Korai mat-weaving, a cottage ín- 
dustry providing supplemental occupation to the villager, the 
Korai mat costing anything from Rs, 6 to Rs. 28 being one of the 

428 . amenitiesof South Indianhome life).-Clerk,SJ. y “ClothWeav- 
mg m Surat (Illust.),” MR, LXXIV, pp. 114-116 (Describes 
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thetwo types ofclothwoveninSurat: the highly specialized and 
very rich cloth such as the kinkhab or jari-georgette saree which 
is hand-woven, and the coatings and shirtings woven on small- 

429 . scale power-looms)Daftary, G. D., and Parikh, H. B., “Road 
Communications in Greater Gujarat,” JGRS, V, Pt. 4, pp. 183- 
196 (Introductory remarks; Extent of Greater Gujarat; 
Evolution of transport; Roads in the past; Road authorities— 
civil; Recent developments; Formation of a Road Board; 
Transfer of Roads to District Local Boards; Indian Road Deve- 
lopment Committee 1928 ; Petrol Tax or Central Road Fund ; 
Road Rail Conference; Transport Advisory Couhcil; Abolition 
of Tolls ; Provincial Road Fund ; Subsequent meetings of the 
Road Board; Committee to investigate cheap. and durable 
roads; Present position of roads in Greater Gujarat; Recom- 
mendations for necessary Road Development; Concluding Re- 

430 . raarks).—De Souza, J. P., “The Story of Cotton,” jVR, XVII, 
pp. 469-474 (Relates the history òf cotton cultivation in índia 

431 . from the earliest times).-Dey, J. C., “The East índia Company’s 
Trade in Arecanuts (i 600 to 1661) and the Seizure of Mir Jumla s s 
Ship,” IC, IX, pp. 159-173 (The chief article of Ceylonese trade 
whose annual export was estimated at 30,000 tons. The English 
Company obtained it normally through the usual commercial 
channels. But on occasions privateering was also resorted to, a 
fact wliich is partly illustrated by the story of English dealings 

432 . with Mir Jumla).—Dhar, Bimalendu, “Repatriation of Sterling 
Loans—Operations up to 8th Februâry, 1941,” CR, LXXXIX, 

433 . pp. 109-120.—Dikshilar, V. R. Ramachandra, “Some Important 
Industries in the Mauryan Age,” IGJ, XVIII, pp. 89-97 
cribes the forest, textile and agricultural industries. The first 
two were nationalized and had each a department to work it to 

. maximum advantage, while the department of agriculture, which 
was staffed with officers Well-versed in the theory and practice of 
agricultural Science, tóok effective means to grow more and 

434 . better food).—Furtado, Jose Maria, “O Problema da Pobreza,” 
BEAG, I, pp. 225-233 (In Portuguese. Discusses the causes of 
poverty and decadence among two classes of people in Goa : 1) 
Manual labourers, and 2) familíes once rich, but now decadent). 

435 . —Gandhi, Mohaníal P., “The Distribution of the waters of the 
Indus,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 289-293 (Recommendations of the 
Rau Coramission in the adjudication of the Sind-Punjab dispute 

436 . over the distribution of the waters of River Indus).—Ghosh, Kali 
Charan, “Export of foodgrains during famines,” MR, LXXIV, 
pp. 43Í-432 (Holds that export of food-gráins of good quality 
and in sufficient quantity to meet the requirements of the Empire 
was one of the contributing causes of the Bengal famine).— 

437 . Ghosh, Kali Charan, “Indian Famine ReliefMeasures—Old and 
New,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 372-376 (Examines the relíef measures 
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adoptéd by the government from 1770-1943 whenever the coun- 

438 . try was stricken by famine) .—Ghosh, M. K., “Control of Infla- 
tion,” IJE, XXIV, pp. 73-75 (Urges on the Government the 

439 . urgent need of revising their cheap money policy).—Gopal, M. 
H., “The Trend of Profits—A Factual Analysis,” H-TJMU, 
III, pp. 129-162 (Shows from a factual analysis that the rate of 
profits in Indian industries is higher than in the United King- 
dom, where the differences between the rates of interest and the 
rates of profits are not very great, as compared with índia. 
Secondly, this high rate of profits has been persistent, which shows 
that phenomenal profits are not due to abnormal conditions crea- 
ted by. the war. Thirdly, this high rate is particularly noticeable 
in a few industries, a fact of great importance for purposes of 
taxation, since the excess profits tax does not affect all firms, but 

440 . only those with abnormal profits).—Gopalswamy, S., “Co- 
ordination and Control of Banking in Mysore,” IJE, XXIV, 
pp. 38-58 (Describes the present position of banking and finance 
in the State of Mysore where the industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion of the recent decades has ofíered great opportuníties for 
extension of Banking business, and urges that a comprehensive 
enquiry should be undertaken of the diverse problems relating to 
finance, capital, banking, and credit in their regional and all-India 

441 . aspects).—Gupta, Manoranjan, “Can we not make sufficient 
Quinine in índia ?” MR, LXXIV, pp. 14,7-148 (índia can make 
herself self-sufficient within the course of the next twenty years, if 
the proposal of the Government of Bengal not to allow foreign 

442 . producers to undersellquinine be adopted)lyer, A. Swaminatha, 
“Presidential Address to the Annual Conference of the Indian 
Geographical Society,” IGJ, XVIII, pp. 41-50 (Considers 
some aspects of India’s rural problems from the point of view of 

443 . geography).—Jain, P. C., “Economics of Price Control,” MR, 
LXXIII, pp. 53-55 (Pcints out the chief causes of the ineffec- 
tiveness of price control, and of the measures so far adopted to 
enforce it, and concludes that in the last analysis the effectiveness 
of these measures will depend upon the success of the ‘grow more 

444 . food 5 campaign).— Jayaraman, K., “Loan Finance of Local 
Authorities,” NR, XVIII, pp. 196-209 (Describes the part bor- 
rowed money plays in the finances of local authorities, and urges 
that under the circumstances created by the war the local autho¬ 
rities should review their capital programme with care and cau» 

' tipn, and initiate a loan policy, which while conserving resources, 

445 . will offer the greatest returnj.-Joshi, P. I., “Textile Industry 
and Trade of the Kingdom of Golkonda,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 609- 
617 (Describes the organisatiori of the industry and the trade 
in textiles, which, in the opinion of the author, was the most im- 

446 . portant branch of the economic life of the kingdom).—Karve, D. 
G., “Population problem in índia: À Regional Approach,” 
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JUR, XI, Pt. IV, pp. 48*54 (A full-length review of a recent 
pubiication bcaring tiicsame titlc byN. U. Sovani (SeeRIS 1948, 
Xo. 379) iawhich the reviéwer observes that the economic is not 
the only or necessarily the most iraportant aspect of the problem. 
"In the clucidatiou of the population problem there is legitimate 
ioom for economista as well as sociologists, for broad national as 
also for the deíaikd regional and group studíes”).—Kotadawala, 
V. B., aná üza, II. P., 'A Suggcstionfor Wages of Ring Spinning 
in Cotton Textiles , ,! JUB, XII, Pt. I, pp. 39147 (Discusses the 
wage system in the ring spinning section of cotton textile industry 
witli referencc to the mimber of spindles in a machine so that a 
wnge-war may be prevented, the labonrers be kept well satisíied, 
and more proíit may progressively accrue to the industry).— 
Kuriyan, George, "Irrigation in índia,” JMU, XV, pp. 46-58 ; 
161-185 (Discusses the various sources of irrigation such as 
ca nais, weils, tanks, and karez, with reference to the nature of the 
soiíand the general conditions of rain-fall).—Maíhur, V. S 
"Sugar-cane in Western U. R,” IGJ, XVIII, pp. 113-122 
iDescribcs sugar-cane culture inthe province,the factors control- 


ling its distribution, the peste and diseases whích damage the crop 

450 . and suggests means for its improvement).—Mitra, A. B., “The 
Cattlc Problem in índia,” JBHU, VIII, pp. 79.98 (Treats of 
geneties oí cattle breeding, the fodder problem, and mineral 

451 . dehciency and metabolism in cattle).—Mitra, K. P., “E. I Cov’s 
«quines'about Economic Resources,” IHRC, XX, pp/42-4^ 
iLsploration of possibilities of developing the economic resources 

* 52 . and iiaiig the breed of toe and cattle}—Mookerjee, H. C., 
Tlie Contrai of Alien Capital,” UR, LXXIV, pp. 100-106 ; 
iTs-m ; 257*261 (The Indian demand for the control of non- 
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transformed from being the industrial workshop oí' the world to 
one of its richest raw material-producing regions and the role 
pjayed by the East índia Gompany in tfais tmnsfònnatiou),— 

455 . Munslu, M. C., “The Surat Weaving Industry,” JUB, XII, Pt 
\ PP* W» (A brief historícal review of the weaving industry 
oi burat followed by a discussion on its present condition bascd on 

456 . a house to house survey undertaken by the autlior).. Raik S S 

“Rural Comtnonications,” QJLSGI, XIII, pp. 58,-589 (Holdi 
that, though vulage Communications are among thc most im. 
portant nation-building activities, they are not au encl but a means 
to the achieycment of rural improvement, wliich indudes educai 

,v 7 H on ’ s^itation, medicai reliei; and agricultara! improvement).-- 

457 . Neogy, K. C., Some aspects ofthe Food Muddle,” MJi LXXIV 
pp. «o 1-208 (Critique ofthe íbod policy ofthe Central GovemI ■ 

458 . ment).~-Niyogi, J. P., “The Authoritarian Elcmcnt in the Stand¬ 
ard of Living,” CR, LXXXIX, pp. 8-19 (Argues that modil 
cations m meome distribution have beeu brought about more by 
taxation and expenditure than by govermneiUal action in the 
legislative sphere, and suggests that in arder to niise living sUuicW 
ards m the country the gwernmcnt siiould embark on u social 

459. secunty programme).-Paniker, K. Koehunny, “The OconT 
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464 . as an aid toproductive eíflciency)fíaisinghani, G. S., “Prospects 
of Fisheries and Fishingin Sind,” IGJ, XVIII, pp. 122-131 
(Dcãcribcs the present position, and points to tlie need of adoptíng 
sdentific methods for developing the fisheries and improving the 

465 . fish industry in Sind) .—Bamana, C. V. H., 4 Trice Rises and Cur- 
rency Expansion,” Mlt, LXXIII, pp. 348-349 (Emphasises the 
need íòr stern measures to check profiteeríng and hoarding and 

466 . artificiai priee rises).—Bao ? C. V. H., “Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq’s 
Schcmcs Re. Permanent Settlement,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 213-215 
(Critickn of the scheine to abolish the Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal and to create a class of peasant proprietors, a 
scheme wliich the author dubbs as inopportune, ill-timed, and 

467 . impracticable)fíao, Krishna V. R., “Food Crisis in índia,” 
M, XVIII, pp, 467-473 (Production having failed to keep pace 
'vith the growth of population, increased imports of foodgrains, 
radoning and intensive cultivation are here recommended to tide 

468 . over the crisís).-Ray, Joges Chandra, “Flax and Hemp Cloth in 
índia,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 188-190 (A brief àccount of flax and 
henip as material of clotli in índia from earlíest times, and desira» 

469 . bility of their revival in the present scarcity)fíay Choudhury 
Sukumur, “The Present War and the Problem of Cotton Piece 
Goods in índia, CR, LXXXVIII, pp. 42-47 (The abnormal 
„ otil P rices and the means to bring them under control).— 

470 . fíoy, Girija Sankar, “Abolition of the Permanent Settlement,” 
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b. C„ E. P. T. and Indian .Industries,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 
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476 , —Sastry, N. Sundara Rama and Cheriyan, K. C., “Some Aspects 
of the Indian Export Trade : 1900-1938,” JMU, XV, pp. 27-4* 
(Astatistical analysis of the data relating to sea-borne trade of 
índia durmg the period under review with a vicw to study the 
fluctuations in the volume of the cliicf itcrns of export,s and to 
compute suitable index numbcrs íbr the total volume of export 

477, vv?ír- Anaíh Gopa1, “ Gotton Cultivation in Bengal,” 
MR, LXXIII, pp. 374-375 (The Government scheine under 
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any that were imporied during prc-war days, and others engaged 

487 in produdng other machinery).—Sinha, Bimalachandra, Wâr 
Finance, Inflation and the Economic Structure : the Indian 
Case,” CR, LXXXVII, pp. 139-158 ( Holds ^ at . the P 0 . llc J of 
inflation is not only an evil for the prcsent, iníiicting as it does 
untold sufferings 011 the poorcr classes, but has disastrous effects 
also in the future inasmuch as it contains within it seeds of depres- 

488 . .siõn).—Sinha, N. C„ “Lord Auckland on emigrant labour 
mCu XIX, pp. 41 “43 (How by means of Acts V and XAAU 
of 7, Act XIV of 18394 and Act XV of 1842 Auckland 
sought to remove the cvils of theindentured labour system, ( jhtch 

489 . made th tcoolies practically tenure slayes).—!Sircar, S. I., Frob- 
lem of Regional Selksuíhcicncy and Agncultural Produce of 
Bcngal,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 226-230 (Advocates mtensive 
cultivatíon, as the arca of about 0.4 acres sown per head of;popu- 
lation of 60 millions is strildngly small, and suggests certam hnes ot 

490 . action)Sundaram, ianka, “Rcvenue Admimstration of he 
Northern Sircars JAHRS, XIV, pp. 17-46 (Contmued&omthe 
previom volumc-Sec BIS .945, No. 488. DcaJs wth Rum- 
bold’s scttlement at Madras, which concerned ítself with the 
Zamindars in general and the Zamindari family of Vijayanagaram 

491 in particular, besides the Gompany’s haveli landJ.-Thomas, 

. p C. Embarras De Richesse M, XVII, pp.. 266-273 P» 
cússes the problem-what are we to do with our riches m itstwo- 
fold aspect: i) the disposing of the sterling balances; 2) the 
curbing of inflation, a consequence in part of mereased balance 0 

492 . trade).—-Thomas, P. C., “Indian Monetary Pohcy m Recen 
Times,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 137-139 

(How far arc the stability of price-level and the creaüon ot em- 
ployment can be said to bc the objcctivcs of the monetary pohcies 

493 of the country).—-Thotapali, S., (í An Exammation of Indian Crop 
Statistics,” JUB, XI, Pt. IV,pp. 117-124 

crop statisties (prepared by the Government) for the penod chosen 
1014-15, shows that the yield data exhibit stagnation and deny 
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494 —Trivedi, A. B., (< The Washers Manufacturmg Industry ofGuja- 
rat,” JUB, XI, Pt. IV, pp. n.1-116 (An account ofd»™®»- 
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495 Venkatraman, K. S., “The Handloom 1 versus Powerloom, 
Irn XI, Pt. IV, pp. 68-80 (Describes the nature and range 
of the competition that the Indian handweaver has beenfacmg 
from the powerloom in índia and elsewhere) . 

Biograpiiy 

496 Alva, Joaohim, Mm anil Superna »f Bnduslm • Bombay, Ttacter & 
c” i 34 í. 4°3 PP- Be». in MR, LXXVI, p. 2! 3 by Momndra- 
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mohan Mòulik, "... The author recapitulates the fast moving 
drama of índias political struggles and draws some exquisite pen 
pictures of the principal actors and actresses on the stage. Gandhi 
and Tagore, Azad and Jinnah, Motilal and Ja\vaharlaI,Mahomed 
Ali and Ambedkar, Andrews and Horniman, Naidu and xMira 
Ben, Radhakrishnan, Raman, and Gidney are some of the couple 
of dozen personalities that cross the authoris mind in an impres- 
sive array, representing almost every sphere of national activity 
and every section of political thought, who have ínfluenced, for 
good or evil, the destinies of this country during the last two 

497 . decades”.—Ambedkar, B. R., Ranade , Gandhi and Jinnah. 

Bombay, Thacker & Co., 1943, 85 pp. Address delivered on the 
ioist birthday celebrations of M. G. Ranade lield on the i8th 
January 1943 in the Gokhale Memorial Hall, Poona, containing 

498 . a criticai estimate of Ranade, Gandhi, and Jinnah.—Arberry, 
A. J., British Orimtalists. London, William Collins, 1943, 47 pp. 
Rev. in JRAS , 1943, p. 127 by E. D. Maclagan, “Dr. Arberry 
has, at the end of the book, supplied a líst of about a hundred 
names of persons coming under this category, and has in the text 
of the book given brief but illuminating sketches of a large number 

499 . of those appearing in the list.”—Ashar, J. M., Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad. Junagadh, Students’ Publishing Co., 1943, 32 pp. A brief 

500 . Hfe sketch describing his rolé in the national struggle.—Chapekar, 
N. G., Jivana Katha. Poona, L. N. Chapekar, 1943,413 pp. (In 

501 . Marathi). Autobiography of the author— Chatterjee, A,, and 
Burn, R., British Contributions to Indian Studies. London, Longmans, 

502 . 1943, 52 pp.—Daryabadi, A. M., Muhammad AU. Hyderabad, 

503 . Idara-e-Ishaat-e-Urdu, 194.3, 184 pp —Deshpande, Kamalabai, 
Smaranmnkkali. Poona, Manohar Granthamala, 194.3, 428 pp. 

504 . (In Marathi). Recollections of the authorDongre, Vinayak 
Krishna, and Dongre, Dinkar Krishna, Dongre-Kida- Vftiãnta. Ed. 
by M. H. Khare. Poona, M. H. Khare, 1943, 269 pp. (In 

505 . Marathi). The history of the Dongre family.—Gandhiji, Temanum 
Jivana ane Karaya. Ahmedabad, Prajabandhu Press, 1943, 74 pp. 

506 . (In Gujarati). Life and work of Gandhiji.—Hutheesíng, K., With 
Mo Regrets : An Autobiography. With a foreworcl by Sarojini 
Naidu. Bombay, Padma Publications, 1943,198 pp. From the 
foreword : “This very personal narrative is closely woven into 
the fabric of the family history of the Nehrus... We discover the 
magnificent Motilal Nehru... Here Jawaharlal... doffs his 
armour and sheathcs his fiery sword,.. Here too drawn m 
tender colours is the portrait of Jawahars lovely and lieroic wife 

507 . Kamala... ”-Karandikar, S. L., Samhr-Charitm. Poona, Mrs. 
Sitabai Karandikar, 19431 62° pp. (In Marathi). Life and work 

508 . of Vinayak Damodar Savarkar.-Karim, Rezaül, Kastnrba Gandhi. 
Galcutta, GhakraVarty, Chatterjee & Co, Rev. in MR, 
LXXVI, p.71 by A; B. Dutta; “Mr.Karimin this Small 
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510 . 

511 . 

512 . 

513 . 

514 . 

515 . 

516 . 

517 . 


518 . 

519 . 


volume has collected almost all that lias been written about this 
great woman of índia.”— Keenan, J.L, A Steel Man m Mia. 
New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943, 224 pp.~Kon, m. 
Mahatma Gandhi s Confessions. Laliore, Associated Publications, 

1042, 116 pp. From the foreword by Niranjan Smg. • ■ • 
welcome effortat prescntíng to the readers the ohoicest collec-, 
tion from MahatmajFs writings.”-Iadkhclkar, G. IJyakUrekha. 
Poona, Deshmúkh & Co., 1943, ni PP- (^ n Marathi). uns 1, 
K. ffl., Sidhan Chadhccna. Pts. I & II. Ahmedabad, GurjarGrantha- 
ratna Karyalaya, 1943, 285, 186 pp. (In Gujarati). Auto- 
biography of K. M. Munshi, the pohtical _ leader.-Negi, _ Shyam • 
Chand, Some Eminent Garhwalis. New Delhi, Vidya Mandir Ltd., 

1043, 41 pp. Rev. in MR. LXXV, p. 382 by A. B. Dutta : 

“.,. short life sketches of Maharajali AjaiPal (1460-1519), Mola 
Ram Tomar (1750-1833), the Artist, Badri Sing (1783-1858), 
Gobar Singh Negi, V. C. (1895-1915). Gha ™ NandKanduri 
(1882-1914), the philanthropistj Sada Nand Ghildyal (1898-1928), 
Ayurvedist, the Honble Badri Maharaj (1871-1928) of Fiji, 
Hayildar Chandra Sing—all prominent Garhwalis in dinerent 
spheres of life”).—Padhye, K. A., Dkamaoira Antãji BaghmM 
Kamle Yàncem alpa Caritre. Bombay, P. K. Padhye, 1943, 95 
pp. (In Marathi).- A hero who distinguished himself m the 
Maratha-Portuguese struggle' of 1739 —Phadke, N. S., Mãzyã 
Sâhityasmntila Smriti. Poona, Continental Book Service, J 943 . 
133 pp. (In Marathi). Literary recollections.—Prabhü, K. K., 
Sati Kasturba. With a foreword by M. R. Masani. Bombay, Hind 
Kitabs, 1943,87 pp. Rev, in MR, LXXV, p. 382 by A. B. Dutta . 

depicts the life and character of this great lady by quoting 
profusely from the autobiograhpy of Mahatmaji”Sen, N. B., 
PunjaEs Eminent Hindus. Lahore, New Book Society, 7943 . 
153 pp. Rev. in MR , LXXV, p. 463 by U. N. Ghoshal: ^This 
is a oollection of short biographies of someleading figures of Hindu 
society in the Punjab during recent times... Among the twenty 
notable sons of the Punjab whom the biographers have delighted 
to honour in this volume are... Raja Narendranath, Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang, Bhai Paramanand, Swami' Ram Tirath, Mahatma 
Hans Raj, Swami Sraddhanand, Sir Chhotu Ram, Sir Monohar 
Lai, Sir Shadi Lai, Sir Jai Lai, Sir Tek Chand, Sir Ganga Ram, 
Laia Harkishen Lai, Dr. Har Dayal, and Laia Lajpat Rai”).— 
Seth, H. L., Personality and Poliücal Ideais of Suhhas Chandra Bose. 
Is he Fascist ? Lahore, Hero Publications, 1943, nS PP-From 
the preface: "Is Subhas Bose a Fascist ? This smalL book is 
an attempt at answering this question. His poütical philosophy 
has been subjected to an anlaysis, and his change of víews has been 
traced to bis European visit in T933”.—Sitharam, P. R-, The 
Great Ckallenge. Bombay, Arpree Publications, 1943, 14° PP- 
Deals with the three week 3 s fast of the Mahatma in February 
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520 . 1943.—Thomas, K.P., Kasturba Gandhi. Calcutta, Orient illus- 
trated Weekly, 1943,98 PP- Rev. in MR. LXXV, p. 382 by A. B. 
Dutta short life of the great Me woman of índia whose 
life-long devotion to her husband for the cause of Service of mother- 

521 . índia is without a parallel in our times”).-—Yajnik, í. K., Gandhi 
as' I hiow Hm. Delhi, Danish Mahal, 1943,523 PP- From the 
publisher’s preface : "Mr. Yajnik subjects to a searching analysis 
event after event that followed in the wake of the abortive satya- 
graha movement of 1921 organized by Mahatma Gandhi... He 
surveys the vast field of Gandhfs political activities with the 

522 . unerring eye of a scientific observer... 5) -Bíiawani, Swami 
Dayal, "A Great Friend of Indians Overseas, MR. LXXIV, 
pp. 352-353 (Ramananda Chatterjee. the journalist who gave 
much thought to the problems of the South African Indian com- 

523 munity).— Bhawani, Swami Dayal, "The Late Mr. Jhaveri of 
‘ . South África,” MR, LXXIV, p. 232 (Obituary of a veteran 

Indian leader of South África who passeei away on the 29th ot 

524 Tuly at Durban)-Chakralíortti, B. B., "Relics of Shah Hamid 
‘ Danishmund at Mangalkot,” IHRC, XX, pp. 19-22 (‘Wisest mau 

and the most erudite scholar of all Asia’ wlien the Mughal Empire 

525 . was at its zenith)Fox, R. 51 ., "Gandhi and Griffith, AP, XIV, 
pp 201-203 (Though apparently there was no point of contact 
between the two, yet behind the surface differences there was 
that unifying quality of individual force placed at the Service of 
their respective peoples. Gandhi stands for Indian Sinn Fein 

526 . while Griffith stood íbr Irish non-co-operation).~Haq, loinul, 
"Mutlab-ul-Talibin,” IHRC, XX, pp. 37-39 (of Muhammad 
Bulaq is a detailed biography of Shaikh Nizamuddm Avha oí 
Delhi J (A. H. 634-725) compiled in À.H. 1111 • The Shaikh was a 

527 . great spiritual leader of his age) .—Home, Amai, “Ramananda 
Chatterjee,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 341-345 (A ‘tear-stamed tribute 

528 of love and reverence to his sacred memory).—K.S.G., b. batya- 
murthi—a sketch 55 , TQ, XV, No. 1, pp. 6o-66 (Obituary of a 
‘brilliant and indefatigable Parliamentarian 1 who passed away 

529 . in Madras in the last week of March 1943).—Lahin, S. K., bir 
Nilratan Sirkar,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 416-418 (A founder of 
Carmichael Medicai Gollege, the article estimates his Services 
to the cause of higher education and industrial development m 

530 Bengal) —Lahiri, budhir Kumar, "Ramananda Chatterjee as 
a Tournalist,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 420-423 (Compares Chatterjee 
to w. T. Stead, editor and founder of the Review of Reviews). ■ 

531 , —Mallik, Gurdial, "An Ambassador of Hindu Moslem Unity,” 

’ MR LXXIV, pp. 231-232 (Obituary of Professor Hukum Chand 

Kumar, an early recruit of Mrs. Besant for the twin-cause of 
education and emancipation ofrcligion from the thraldom of dead 
tradition, who eventually gave himself up wholly to the cause of 

532 . Hindu-Muslim unity).-Mallik, Gurdial "C. F. Andrews-A 
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533 . 


534 . 


Twentieth Gentury St. Francis,” MR, LXXIII,pp. 296-297 (How 
Andrews cleserved the title of Dinabandhu or friend of thepoor, 
bestowed 011 him by Mahatma Gandhi).—Mehta, Lehar Singh, 
“Ramananda Ghatterjee,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 246-247 .(&• C. the 
saae philosopher, patriot, and scholar).—Mookerjee, H. C., 
“The Grand Old Man ofBihar,” CR, LXXXVIII, pp. 148-156 
(An appreciation of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, the eminent 
advocate ofPatna, man of letters, educationist, and editor of the 
Hindusthan Revim whose Services to the mother land have been 
multifarious and manifold).—Mookerji, Radha, Kumud, “J. C. 
Powell-Price, Esq. } M.A. (Cantab), F. R. Hist. Society, C, I, E. } 
I.E.S., "JUPHS, XVI, I, pp. i-3) Photo (Vice-President of the 
Society and Director of Public Instruction in the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment. The article describcs his Services to the society, and sket- 
ches his literary career).—lukerjee, Probhatkuniar, “In Memo- 
riam Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya,” MR , LXXIIIapp. 449-452 
(A11 appreciation of Sir Asutosh as an educationist and social 
reíormer) — Nag, Kalidas “Rammoliun Roy and the New World,” 
MR, LXXIII, pp. 51-53 (Review of Rammohun Roy and America 
by Adrienne Moore, Galcutta, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 1942, 
publicatíon in which the author gives us a sober and at the same 
time an inspiring estimate of the life and works of Rammohun, 
‘the first ambassador of Oriental Unitarianism to the Wesf ).— 
Raja,C. Kunhan, “TheMaharajaof Bikaner,” BraALB, VII,pp. 
27-29 (Obituary. Speaks of the publicatíon underhis patronage 
ofthemanuscriptsin theAnup Sanskrit Library at Bikaner under 
the name of the Ganga Oriental Series) —Ray, Kalinath, “The 
Late.Babu Ramananda Ghatterjee) 15 MR, LXXIV, pp. 350-351 
(Speaks of the three qualities that distinguíshed him and marked 
the reviewshe edited, the Prabasi and The Modem Review, as a class 
apart: (1) his intense and passionate nationalism, (2) singular 
combination of strength and self-restraint in his editorial notes, 
and (3) hisindomitablepassionforthefreedomandindependence 
of índia)—Roy, Subodh Chandra, “Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee 5 s 
contribution to Blind Education in índia,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 
348-349 (Seeks to show that R. C. was the originator of Bengali 
Braille).— Sampat, Dungarshi Dharamshi, “Mumbainã Mahã- 
jano—Sir Jijibhoy—pãheta Baronet.” FGST, VII, pp. 359-363 
(In Gujarati. Sketches the career of Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy).— 
542 . Sampat, Dungarshi D., “Mumbainã Mahãjano : Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhoy nu kutumb: Ãvãbai, Hon’ble Seth Rustumji, Seth 
Sohrabji, Pirojabai,” FGST, VIII, pp. 78-85 (In Gujarati. Sir 
JamshedjPs family).—Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, “Ramananda Chat- 
terjee: India’s Ambassador to the Nations” MR, LXXIV, pp. 
337-34° (Shows how Ramananda Chatterjee became the voice 
of índia to the world outside).—Sastri, K, A. Nilakanta,“Sir Aurel 
Stein (1862-1943), 55 BraALB, VII, pp. 251-258 (Appreciative 
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543 . 


544 . 




545 . obituary of the great scholar and explorer).—Sastri, Vidhushekhara, 
“Rabindranath: My Gains from Him,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 342-344 
(The very opportunity to Hve within the sacred precincts of the , 
Sãntiniketan where the Gurudeva was an ãcãrya in the strict sense 
of the word, friendsliip he formed with Dwijendranath, ‘a great 
wise man living a pure and simple life, 5 the acquaintance he 
made throughthe Gurudeva of a good many great men such as 
Mahatma Gandhi and C.F. Andrews, the facilities for research 
which the institution provided and above all contact with the 

546 . Gurudeva himself).—Shah, P. G., Mehta, Chunilal, and others, 
“Dewan Bahadur Krishnaíal Mohanlal Jhaveri, 53 FGST, VIII, 
pp. 1-52 (In Gujarati. Tributes by various hands to a dynamic 

547 . hterary figure of modera Gujarat).—Srikantaya, S., “Rajakarya- 
pravina N. S. Subba Rao, 55 QJMS, XXXIV, pp. i-ii (Obituary. 
Distinguíshed economist and educationist, and latterly president 

548 . of the Mythic Society).—“Sriman K. S. Subba Rao,” KSPP, 
XXVIII, Pt. I, pp. 15-16 (Appreciative obituary with a biogra- 
phical sketch).— 

Historigal Geography and Travel 

549 . —• ColliSjM., The Land of theGreat Image. London, Faber & Faber, 
1943,259 pp., i map. Rev. in FEQ, III, pp. 289-290 by Margaret 
Landon : “The story concerns the traveis of an Augustinian friar, 
Sebastião Manrique, who carne to Goa in the early 17th century. 
In 1629 be was sent to relieve the Vicar of Dianga in what is now 
easternBengal, but was then the north western frontier of Arakan, 
“the land of the great image,” a Buddhist State that stretched for 
six hundred miles down the littoral of what is today Burma.”— 

550 . Foster, Sir William, The Voyage of SirHenry Middkton to the Moluccas, 
1604-1606. Works íssued by the Hakluyt Society. Second. 
Series, No. LXXXVIII. London, Hakluyt Society, 1943,209 pp. 
i ill. 3 maps. Rev. in JRAS, 1944, pp. 202-203 by R. O. WinstedU 
“Sir William Foster has provided an introduction as readable as it 
is íearned. Among other interesting points it shows how cautious 
English merchants were at the start about investing money in the 
new Eastern trade and how little direct assistance they received 

551 . from the Government.”— Gautum, Ramesh Ranganath, Apnun 
Vadodara (Our Baroda). Baroda, Publicity Department, 1943, 
58 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXVI, p. 260 by K. M. J (haveri): “íssued 
on the occasion of the fifteenth session of the Gujarati Literary 
Conference held.in Baroda in 1943, it sets out the beautyand 
utility spots of the capital city of His Highness the Maharaja 

552 . GaekWad”).—Lorenzo, A.' I., Atlas of índia (Oxford Pamphlets 
on Indian Afíairs). Calcutta, Oxford University Press, 1943. 
Rev. in CGR, V, p. 168 by B. Basu: “Presents India’s economic 
resources within a short compass. Its chapter on geo-politics is 
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interesting and is valuable as pointing to the immense possibilities 
whichundeyelopedresourcesof índia offer to the eventual estab- 
lishment of equilibrium between populatíon and food supply”. 

553 . —Majumder, S. G., Rivérs of the Bengal Delta (Galcutta University 
Readership Lectures). Galcutta, University, 1943,124 pp. Rev. 
in CGR, V, p. 126 by K. B.: “The topics discussed might be put 
under the following heads: interprovincial aspects oí the river 
problems; River problems with reference to health; Productivity 
of the soil; Navigation and erosion ... Mr. Majumder has not 
dealt with the historical aspect of the rivers of Bengal... All along 
it has been his endeavour to focuss the attention of educated public 
on some of the aspects of the rivers that have in the past, and are 

554 . at the present, influencing ourlife and. activity”.—Olschki, L,, 
Marco Polo’s Pmtrsors. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, 
x, 100 pp. Rev. in GJ ) CIV, p. 130 by G. R, C(rone) 
valuable preliminary to the study of Marco Polo. It sets out first 
the ideas of Asia held by contemporaries, and the sources from 
which they were deríved .... The author then sketçhes the 
political and religious background of thirteenth century Central 
Asia, emphasizing the elements which baffled and disappointed 
the European missionaries t! ad Tartàros,” John of Pian dd Car- 
pine and William of Rubruck, whose narratives are critically 
discussed. Finally he cohsiders the scanty information on the 

555 . journeys of the elder Polos Vir, Rahgu, Fan Fan 
Tu. Lahore, 1943, 11, 114 pp. (A Chinese Díctionary of Indian 
Geographical names compiled in 517 A. D. from literature and 
accounts of travellers. The Chinese text has been transliterated 
irito Devanagiri and rendered into Sanskrit for the first time). 

556 . —- Agrawala, Vasudeva S,, “Geographical Data in Pãninfs 
Ashfãdhyãyi,” JUPHS, XVI, I, pp. 10-51 (Culls out the 
geographical information from the mass of linguistic material 
presented by Pãriini in his Ashtãdhyãyi—the country, its 
mountains and ocean, forests and rivers, natural and territorial 

557 . divisions (Janapadas), andtòwns and villages).—Agrawala, V.S., 
“Corrigenda to the MahãmâySri Article, 5 ' JÚPHS> XVI, Pt. I, 
pp. 232-233, (Appearing in JUPFIS, XV, II, pp. 24-52 
(See BIS 1942, No. 561). The author here accepts certain identi- 
fidation of places suggcsted by some scholars, e.g., the two distínct 
geographical names, viz. : Varai,iã for Ouarnai or Aornos of the 

558 . Greek geographers and Varai,iã for Bannu).—Ahmad, Nafis, 
“Muslim Contnbution to Geography During the Middle Ages,” 

IsC. XVII, pp. 241-264 (Discussed under three headings: (1) 
dçscriptive geography and the Muslim geographers, (2) advance- 
ment of geographical conceptions and geographical interpréta- 

559 . tions, and (3) cartography),—Ahmad, Nafis, “Albifuni -s Geography 
of índia”, CGR } V, pp. 39-46 ; 153-158 map (Anattempt tore- 
construct the geographical picture of índia from the observations 
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of this .great Muslim scholar who came to índia in the train of 
Mahmud of Ghazna. Though remembered previoulsy as a 
historian, his great book Kitalml Hind (AlbinuiPs índia) gives 
ample proof of his understaudmg of geographical mattérs like 
physical aspects, trade and commerce, towns and cities, routes 

560 . and Communications, etc.,).—Apurvananda, Swami, “The Re* 
turn from Kailas (Illus.),” PB, XLVIII, pp. 24-31 (Describes 
Gaurikund the ice-reservoir sacred to Gauri, éivifs consort, the 
Gumpha of the Tibetan monks, the Ravan Lake, and the great 

561 . Manas Sarovar).—Ayangar, A. N. Krishna, “South índia as 
Depicted in the Harnsa-Sandeia of Venkatanãtha,” 77 //C 1941, 
pp. 219-224 (Its merit lies in the geographical data it contains 
and the telling effect with which the peculiar features of the 

562 . country are described).-—Bhattacharya, B., “The Location of 
Uddiyãna,” JGJRI, I, pp. 66-70 (The author hazards the sugges- 
tionthat itwas the present village of Vajrayoginl in the Pargana 
of Vikramapura in the Dacca District. Vikramapura is the 
most important historical place in theold V anga-Saniatata region, 
the most noted cultural centre of Bengal. In the present village 
of Vajrayogini numerous vajrayãna images have been found, and 
as according to the Vajrayoginl Sãdhaná Uddiyãna is sacred 
to Vajrayogini, Uddiyãna itself may have become identified 

563 . with tliis deity in the popular mind).—Bhave, V. K., “A Frcsh 
Light on Gharapuri,” TII 1 C, 1941, pp. 264-266 (Attempts to 
identify Puri, “The capital of the Konkan,” with Rãjãpuri near 

564 . Murad, Janjira).— Bhayani, Harivallabh, “Gujarfitnâ Sthala- 
nãma,” JGRS, V, pp. 148-156 (In Gujarati. Place-names in 
Gujarat. Shows how the scienee of Linguistics enables us to 

565 . find the original form of the present place-names) .--Booch, 
Harish S., “Up theHoly Girnar (Illust.),” MR, LXXIII, pp. 
38-40 (Describes his visit to the holy hill of Kathiawar abounding 

566 . in colourful legends).—Cable, Mildred, “The Central Asian 
Buddhist Road to China,” JRCAS, XXX, pp. 275-284 (The 
great highway which crosses Asia from east to west, comiecting 
Peking with Kashgar and with lands which lie beyond the 
Pamirs has been known under diíferent names in the course of 
centuries. To the Romans who obtained their supply of silk 
along this route from China, it was known as the Old Silk Road. 
It was as well used by a totally different kind of men, the 
Buddhist monks, who craved knowledge and were conviiieed that 
the source of knowledge lay in the distant land of índia where the 
young Prince Gautama had lived. The author describes the 
journey of such monks as Fa Hien and Hieun Tsang along this 

567 * route),-—Chettiyar, G. M. Ramachandra, “Place Names in North 
Arcot District,” IGJ, XVIII, pp. 53^4 (to a ji analysis of the 
names of each village it is possible to gather the history of its 
origin and the nature of its environment, The names are 
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generally divided into two component parts. The first part 
is generally a common noun, denoting the nature.of the place, 
while the second which is a proper name connects it either with 
the person who founded it, or with a particular object with which 

568 . it is associated).—Crone, G. R., “Seventeenth Century Dutch 
Charts of the East Indies ,” GJ, CII,.pp. 260-265 (Observations 
on Cartee Hollandaises: la cartographie de la compagnie des Indes 
Orientales 1593-1743 by Marcei Detombes 1941, part of an 
ambitious scheme to compile a comprehensive catalogue of nau- 
tical charts produced before approximately 1700. The present 
work which catalogues Dutch charts contains 270 entries, each 
including a brief description, a list of bibliographical references 
to earlier literature, and the present home of the chart.. The 
period covered coincides with the initiation and expansion of 

569 . Dutch enterprise overseas).—Dikshit, Moreshwar G., “On the 
Identification of Bhambhagiri,” MIA, VI, 91-92 (A feudatory 
family of Abhiras in Khandesh are described in the records as 
Lords of Bhambhagiri, or Bhambhagiri Mahãmamlalesvaras. 
The author identifies Bhambhagiri from the find-spot of the 

570 . ' inscriptions with Bhamer).—Dikshit, Moreshwar G., “Political 
1 and Cultural History of the Konkan,” BDCRI, IV, pp. 380-386 

(Comments particularly on two copper-plate grants of the 
; Silãhãra Aparãjita (á. S. 915) published by Gadre (See No. 883 
below) and holds that the Hanjamãna mentioned in the records, 
identified hitherto with Sanjan and Anjuna, is not a place or a 
city but a Corporation of Muslim settlers on the West Goast). 

571 . -Ganguly, D. C., “Vangãla-desa,” IHQ, XIX, pp, 297-3W 
(Originally Vangãla vas the name of a comparativelysmalltract 
ofland. In course of time the neighbouring. districts were also 
known by this name, and ultimately the entire province. The 

author here examines the Chinese, Muslim, and European sources 

and traces the progressive extension in the appli cation of this term 
to include the whole of Bengal from the 1 ith to the i8th century). 

572 . —Ganguly, D. C., “Yãdavaprakãsa on the ancient Geography of 

índia,’ 5 ÍHQ, XIX, pp. 214-224 (The Guru of the great Vacava 
teacher Rãmãnujãcârya, Yãdavaprakãsa may be taken tp have 
flourished in the second half of the eleventh century A. D. His bóok 
entided throwsdmportantlight on the ancient geogra¬ 

phy of índia, and an examina tion of its contents shows that his 

573 . ' knowledge of this subject was fairly accurate}.— Gosxvami,Krishna- 

pada, “PÍace-Names of Bengal,” JDL, XXXIII, pp. 1-70 (Ga- 
thers them from varioüs sources: the inscriptions of thè Gupta, 
Pala, Varman, and Sena Kings, and the Revenue Survey lists, the 
FPost office lists, the Railway Station lists, and theDistrict Gazet- 
teérs, and discusses them from two points of view: semantic and 
morphological. There follows a section on their geographical 

574 . distribution) -Jaffar, S. M., “Gor Khatri,” NR., XVII, pp. 
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365-373 (Adduces evidenceto show that Gor Khatri, an im- 
portant historical site in Peshawar, was a place of piígrimage 
where the^ laity went to perform the Èrãdha of their ancestors, 
and that it was Brahmanic rather than Buddhist in origin and 

575 . character) .—Jaffar, S. I., “Serai Jahanabad at Peshawar,” IHRC, 
XX, .pp. 51-53 (A wai of the Mughal period now called Gor 

576 . Khatri on the eastern outskirts of Peshawar).—Joshi, Balkrishna, 
“Adhihajãr varsa Pahele,” BPr, XC, pp. 160-166 (In Gujarati. 
References to Gujarat in the Manusmrti and the Sukraníti). 

577 . —Kedar, T. J., “Rãmgiri of Kãlidãs,” NUJ, No. 9, pp.i-8 
(Marshais evidence to show that Rãmtek near Nagpur is the 

578 . Rãmgiri mentioned in the Meghadüta).— Law, B. C., “Ancient 
Indian Geography,” IC, X, pp. 46-66 (Describcs the geographical 
notions appearing in the Buddhist, Brabmanical, and Jaina works, 
and identifies geographical divisions and plaçe-names, occurring 

579 . therein);—Leakey, R. D., “A Himalayan Holiday (illus.) GM, 
XVI, pp. 32-39 (A delightful description of the authorb journey 
up the Himalayas, and pf his efforts to climb Bandarpunch). 

580 . —Marin, G., “Tamil Pioneers of Cultural Ecology,” Man, XLII, 
No. 45 (The Tamil ecoíogicál system as embodiecl in the 
Tolkãppiam which classifies geographical environments into four 
categories called nilam : (1) Kurikji , the moimtains clad with 

r forests, where man’s occupation is chiefly hunting and gathering 
of honey and edible roots; (2) JMlai, the foothills, covered with 
open jungle, where man is occupied with tending of cattle and 
sheep and á little cultivation of millet; (3) Marndam, the fertile 
plains, where the chief pursuit is agriculture; (4) Neydal, the 
coastlands, where fishing and the manufacture of salt are the 
chief occupations ; and (5) Pãlãi, the deserts where hunting and 

581 . plundering flourish).—Mirashi, V.V., “Location of Rãmagiri,” 
"NUJ, No. 9, pp. 9-15 (Identifies the Rãmagiri, where Kãlidãsa 

in his Meghadüta makes a Yaksha exiled from his heavenly city 
of Alaka fix his abode,, with Rãmtek, which lies 28 miles north of 
Nagpur. The geographical situation of this liill answers to the 
description in the Kãvya, and what is more, just near Rãmtek 
begins the table-land of Sãtpurã, the ancient Mãla coimtry 

582 . described in verse 16 of this work).—Nadwi, Syed Sulaiman, 
“Q^annauj, anEnquiry into the Origin and Geographical Position 

' of the City,” IsC, XVII, pp. 361-377 (Was there a city of this 
name in Sind, besides the capital city of Oudh, as certaín Arab 
travellers would have us believe ? From a close study of the 
Arab geographers the author concludes that there was only one 
city of Qannauj, the city which exists today. The Q^annauj or 
Bõra, located by the. Arabs in the direction of Sind; meant the 

583 . last frontier city in the kingdom of Qannauj)Nainar, S. Muham- 
mad Husayn, “Somnat as Noticed by Arab Geographers, 5 IGJ, 
XVIII, pp. 165-168 (This is an account of Somnat in Kathiawav 

10 
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taken from the Arab geographers datíng from the ioth century 
onwards, such as Biruni (970-1039), Yaqut (1179-12129), Qazwim 
(1203-1288), Dímishqi (c. 1385), and Abul-Fida (1 273-1 330 * 

584 . ——Philby, H. St. J. B., “Halévy in the Yaman, GJ, CII, pp. 116- 
124 (Apropos S. D. GoiteiVs recent edition of a vernacular 
account of Josepli Halévy’s 1870 journey to Najran “by ms guide 
Hayyim Habshush,” the autlior here collates the accounts of the 
two writers to ascertain whether the latter ever served Halévy m 
that capacity and comes to the conclusion that“while Habshush 
certainly travelled... over most of the ground coyered by 
Halévy, and copied inscríptions in the same and other Iocaiities, 

585 . he did not do so in Halévy’ s company”).—Raghayan, V., Bodhi 
and Visnupada in N. W. índia and Toponymic Duphcation, IGj, 
XVIII, pp. 98-104 (The history of pláce-names in several parts 
of índia is full of instances of toponymic migration, formmg as 
it does a valuable aid to trace the history and fortunes of different 
peoples together with their political power and cultural expan- 
sion. The autlior points to the references in the Rãmãyana to 
Bodhi, Visnupada, and Girivraja, places in N. W. índia which- 
the messengers of' Vasistha had to pass on their way to.the Xekaya 

country, as early instances of this process. These must have ( 

been places sacred to the Brahmaps in the North-West of índia, 
and they gave their names to new places wíien in the course of 
their expansion from the land of the Sindhu to that of the tanges 

586 . they found themselves in Biliar).— Ray Chaudhuri, H. C.,. The 
Sarasvati,” SC, VIII, pp. 468-474 (Identifies the Sarasvati, 
a mighty stream which about the middle of the 2nd millçnmum 
B G. flowed from its source in the Himalayas through the 
EasternPunjab into the Sea with the Ghaggar on the ground that 
the “archaeologically attested” facts regarding the Ghaggar- 
Hakra bed clearly accord with the data supplied by Vedic and . 

587 Epic tradition about the Sarasvati river)ISchanzlin, G. L., “The 
Geography ofthe Friars,” A 02 , LXXIII, pp. 452-454 fReproduces 
a few geographic and ethnographic notes from the travelhng 
accounts of the Franciscan monks (John and William) sent out to 
Asia in the I3th century partly as explorers and partly as 
missionaries, especially their shrewd observations with regard to 
the close relationship between the Hungariaiy and the Bashkir 

588 . races).—Sheshgiri, B. S., “Geography as a University Subject, 

' JUB, XII, Pt. II, pp. 87-93 (Plea for its inclusion m the syliabuses 
of the Degree as well as the postgraduate courses of both the 

589 . Arts and Science Faculties).—Stein, Sir Aurel, “On Alexanden 
Route into Gedrosia; an Archaeologicál Tom* in Las Belas, 
GJy CII, pp. 193-227., 12 pis., i map (This tourwas made by the 
author through the State of Las Belas into Gedrosia between Jan- 
uary and March 1943 with a view to explore connections, if any, 

• between the former and the pre-historic civilisation of the Indus 
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Valley, connections, which a previous journey had established 
with the neighbouring region ofMakran. Another object which 
the tour served is to identify the places on the route of Alexander 
from the country of the Qrctai (the present Las Bela) towards 
Gedrosia along which liis army is said to have suflered heavy 

590 . losses).—Tyagaraja, A. S., “A Study of Telugu Place-Xames,” 
JAHRS, XIV, pp. 49-66 (Holds that the study of the meaning 
and derivation of place-namcs apart from their historical and 
popular value, throws light cm philological problems and classifi.es 
theTelegu plaçe-names for this purpose into (1) names which 
came into existence in the Dravidian period,ending iu—Ko(]u, — 
palli,—-flr,—êr and so forth Le. beíbre the dialects separated, (2) 
names peculiar to Telugu alone, i.e. those which carne into 
existence after Telugu became a separate dialect, and (3) names 
due to the mfluence of foreign people). 

Dharmasastra (Law and Poutics) 

591 . —-Bhatta, Sri Sankara, Dkma Dmta Mrnma 0 r Altemtive 
Solved. Edited by J. R. Gharpure. Borabay, V.J, Gharpure, 

592 . 1943, 147 pp. An important work on Dhanna.'ãstra.-—Bhatta- 
charya, Baluknath, The'Kalimjytu 5 or Préihiíim in the ‘ Kdi ’ Agi. 
Their Origin and Évoluim and their Preseat Legal Bearing. Calcutta, 
University of Calcutta, 1943, 212 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 1947, pp. 
240-241 by John Brough: “Mr. Bhattacharya has perfonned a 
useful Service in collecting here the chief texts on the subject. The 
greater parí ofthe book is taken up with detailed accounts ofthe 
fifty-five points in questioii, and oniy in the last forty-five pages is 

593 . their interpretation. discussed.”—Bopat, N, S., Nationalism versus 

594 . Cammunalism. Poona, G. S. Bapat, 1943, 90 pp.—Chmtamani, 
R. R., The KaufUaka Gjhyamtms. Madras, University of Madras, 
1943, 141 pp. From the ForewordbyG. Kunhan Ríija ; “The 
Grhya Sfltra of the Kaiisitakins is here presented with a very 
eriidite commentary by Bliavatrãta. In prepamig this edition 
all the available material has been made use of. There is a very 
clear and comprehensive comparative study of the Kausltaka 

595 . text with the gãfikhãyana text added to tiiis edition.’’ Gandhi, 
Nehru, Azad, Fanrnis Trials. Edited by Durlab Singh. Labore, 

596 . Hero Publications, 1943, 107 pp. - Gharpure, l R„ Sàpiida or 
the Law of Sãpinda Reiationslnp . Bombay, V.J. Gharpure, 1943, 
77 ; 130 pp. From the Preiace : “The subject of Sãpi#t or 
consanguinity is one oT the most important in all systems of perso- 
nal laws. In Hindu law it fornis the centre practically of Acura, 
Vyavahãra, and Prâyas-citta... The whole volume has. been 
divided into two parts. Part I eonsisting of a general note on 
—Sãpindya or the Law of Sãpinda Relationship. This note 
consists of remarks and discussions accompanied by translations 
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from the portions in Sanskrít which have been in.corpora.ted in 

597 . Part IF’.—Kesava, Fandita, Dandamliprakaranam (or Criticai 

Turisprudence). Edited by V. S, Bcndre. Poona, Editor, 1943,76,- 
64 pp.Rev. in ABORI, XXIV, pp. 854-257 P - K -, : ‘.‘¥ r ' 

• Bendre puts this work in its proper historical perspective by givmg 
all availíible informátipn about its MSS,, its data, the lifc of the 
author, his contact witli three royal patrons, Shivaji, Sambhaji, 
and Rajaram... This manual of criminal jurisprudence... as 
also the various decisions given by Shivaji’s court in religious dis¬ 
putes will convince its about his achievements ia the matter of 
soimd ádministration with the help 'of learned PaiiRitas like Keáa- 
vabhatt.a, Gãgabhatta andotliers.” Also in IHQ, XIX,pp. i 93‘ I 94 

598 . bv Dincs Chandra Sircar.-Kolangadc, R. G„ Snmad Yogisvm 
Tãjnavalkya Darsaim (Purvãrdha). Hubli, M. R. Kolangade, 

1943,352 pp. (IuMarathi). Dcals with Brahmacarya, marriage, 

599 . family, socicty, polities, and relations with the divinity. Krishna- 
murti, Y. G., GandhiErà in World Polities, Bombay, lhe Popular 
Book Depot, 194.3, 72 pp. An essay oa the political philosophy 

600 . ofMahatma Gaiidhi— Krishmamurti, Y. G., Mependcntíndia and 
a new World Order. With an Introduction by K. M. Munshi and 
a Foreword by Prol. S. Srikantha Sastri. Bombay, fhe Popular 

. Book Depot, 1943, 207 pp. From the Introduction : ‘‘The 
ünderlying ideas of the book are: First, that Independent índia 
is necessary lor a new World Grderj Secondly, that índia must 
have a definité plaee in a co-operative world commonwealth, . 
and lastly, that ceonomic and political conditions should be 

601 . subordinated to the needs of the Moral Order.”—Laksmidhara, 

Bhatta, Kftya Kalpalani. Vol, IX. Mjadliama Kãnda .. Ed. by K. 

V. Raiigaswumi Iycngar with an introduction in English. Baroda, 

602 . Oriental Institute, 1943, xxi, 95, 273 pp.—Mehta, H., 

Women under the Hindu Law of Marriage and Smasswn. Bombay, 

Pratibha Publications, 1943, 52 PP- Contente: Introduction. - 
Chapter II, The Hindu Law of Intestatc Succcssion. Chapter 1 

603 . III. The Hindu Law relating to marriage.-Roy, M. N., 

: National Government or PeopWs Gomnmnt ? Galcutta, Radical 
Democratíc Party, 194,3, 106 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 3?o ■ • 
by S. K. Lahiri: ” .. .• discourse on the comparative mente 

604 ; and demerits of a national Government.’”—Sen, S. K,, Penology Otí 
and New. Galcutta, Longmans, 1943, 839 PP; tr % r ® ™ 

Lectures for the year 1929. (Lecturcs V, VI and VII deal with , 

605 Hindu Pcnology in Àncient índia).—Sundaradeva, Sükk-Sundara, 

Edited by J. B. Cliaudhurí. Galcutta, Editor, 1943- Rev. in 
PO, IX, pp. 101-102 by N. A. G (ore): baseei on the only 

extant fragmentary MS. belonging to the BBRAS. The Anthology 
consists of 174, stanzas limited to the dcscription of Kmgs only. 

Of tliesc 50 are given anonymously, and the fest attributed to32 

606 . poets.”—Topa , l, Ilindmtani Tamddrn . Vol. I. Hydèrabad 


n 

607 . (Dn.), Azam Steam Press, 1943, 340 pp. (In Urdu).—Topa, 
Ishwara, The Minister as a King-Maker, Allahabad, Kitabistan, 
1943, 162 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, pp. 62-63 by A.B. Dutta : 
“Dr. Topa‘s thesis is based upon the original Sanskrít and the 
English translation of Pandit Shamashastri and the German 
translation of J. J. Meyer (of Árthasâstra). Kautilya ! s views and 

608 . ways have been brought out scientifically in this book.”—Aiyahgar, 
K. V. Kangaswami, and Aiyangar, A, N. Krishna, “Visnu- 

- smrti with the commentary Kes ava Vaijayanti of Nanda Pafidita, ’ ’ 
BraÁLB, VII, pp. i-xv, 1-8 (This work running.into one hun- 
dred chapters is to be published serially in the Bulletin. An 
important work on Dharmasãstra, the older portión of it was 
written according to MM. P. V. Kane between 300 and 100 
B. C., while the Vaisiiavite adaptation sometime after the 3rd 

609 . century A. D.)—Banerji, S. C., “The■Sambandha-Viveka of 
Bhavadeva Bhatta,” MA, VI, pp. 97-102 ; 252-260 (The present 
text of the SV of this well-known figure in the Bengal School of 
Smrti is baseei on a single paper MS. preserved in the Dacca 
University Collections which contains only four folia written in 
Bengaii characters. The MS. is a disquisition on the various 
kinds of Sãpii.ida relationships as applied to marriage and such 
like subjects. The text is here published with the translation). 

610 . —Banerji, Sures. Chandra, “Jimütavãhana, Sülapãni, and 
Raghunandana on certain Laws of Inherítance,” MA, VI, pp. 
197-205 (Discusses the principies of inherítance as laid down by 
these wríters who.played such a prominent part in the evolution 

611 . of the Bengal School of Law).—Banerji, Sures Chandra,, “The 
Sambandha Nirnaya of Gopãla Nyãya Paíicãnana,” PO, VIII, 
pp. 81-86 (Gives a brief conspectus of this popular work on 
Vivãha written sometime in the 17th century A. D. by the Bengaii 
Smrti teacher Gopãla. The SN was only a vulgarisation of the 

612 . Udvãha-tattva of Raghunandana).—Brown, Michael E, “Fam- 
ous Indian War Eflbrts (Illust.),” BBCIA, 1943, pp. 18-24 
(Sketches the military policies and methods of Ghandragupta 

613 . Maurya, Chand Bibi, Shivaji, and Guru Govind).—Chakrabarty, 
T. N., “Transfer of Landed Property in Ancient Bengal,” IC, IX, 
pp. 179-186 (Shows from the meagre details furnished by the 
inscriptions how land was gencrally transferred by the State to 
prívate persons for the purpose of charíty either by way of sale or 
as the result of a free giftduríng the Gupta and post-Gupta age in 

614 . Bengal).— “Colour Bar and World Feace,” CR, LXXXIX, pp. 161- 
168 (While it is true that, ás Mr.Amery has observed, the relations 
between thé white and thecoloured people within the Empire should 
soon be placed on a satisfactory basis, it should not be forgotten 
that colour bar is a world problem which can only be solved 

615 . on the global basis).— Devasthali, G. V., “Rãghava-Bhatta anclhis 
Tithininjiaya Sãroddhãra.” ABORI, XXIV, pp. 233-236 (Iiolds 
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, Ni„, va .*a Nimyoddliãra, Tithinirnayodhãra, Tithi- 
Nirnaya-Sãroddhãta, and Tithi-ninjaya are the diffcrent names 

ofoneandthesamewortonDharmtótrabyRaghm-Bha^ 

the limits of whose date are 1650 and 1750) Dikshitar, V. R. R, 
“The Wheel of the Law,” AP, XIV, pp. 496-499 (Argues te the 

Dhamacaba wiüt symbolhn^w^^oramoi^to die flmdu^and 

«°nVyavtea,” IC, IX, pp. 65-98 (M«»£ 

avaUable fragmente preservecl in quotatious oi the long ta 
Vvtoraiti these veraes being of particular mportance for the 
historyof Hindu Law) - Ghosbal, 6. N.,“ 
of the Rãiasüya and its Constíutional Sigmícance, IBQ,_ XI.X, 
1 ., , (In the ceremony of the Rijanya the sacrjficer te 
besprmUed with holy water by four distiuct persom : adhvaryu, 

To VÍlI, pp. 129-138 (A Désastha Brahmapa of Maharastra 

whose family had migrated to Benarcs and settled there m the 
time of his father or his grand-father, Devabhatta is a signatory of 
a nirnayapatra in a caste dispute executed at Bcmres m A. D. 
1657 which is here reproduced to malte it available to Sansknt 
students).—Gode, P.K., “The Kavindricírya-SM-Is ita dep»; 
dable means for the Reconstrucüon qf^My 
NI A VI pp. 41-42 (As agamst theview of Benoytosh Bnatta- 
charya thatK. Süci is useful for pútting a chronological linut to 
the Hindu Tantras, the present wnter contends ^ tlus cata1 ^ 

■ of Kavindrãcãrya, which is assigned to the middle of the I7th 
century, z.e.c. A.D. 1650 contains works written both^beforeand 
after this date. For imtance the Varwasyaraksya of the lantric 
writer Bhãskararãya who composed his Lditasahãsranâmbhâsya 
in À. D. 1729 has been included in it).—Gupta, J.Evolu- 
tion of Crime as a Social Problem,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 149-151 
(Gives a short sketch of the evolution of crime-how the crime 
. causation from evil spirit has come down to be regwdd as a 
social pattern)Jagannadham, V., “Geopohtics m índia, MR, 
LXXIII pp. 69-71 (Holds that with her natural frontiers oí the 
Himalayas and the three pceans favouring a united índia and with 
' the support of a strong military defence of one sovereign indian 
Nation in 'the north-west and the north-east land routes, the 
geopolitics of índia destines her to become a strong world power). 
| — Kane, P. V., “Bhãrgava Pá$,” 'BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, PP- 

' 137-145 (In Marathi. Publishes papers in respect of mí granted 

to the Bhãrgava temple at Parasurãma in Chiplun Taluka, Rat» 
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624 . nagiri District, and the settlement of a dispute thereat). K(ane), 
P.V., “Uddyota bn Vyavahãra,” # JBBRAS, XIX,-pp. 75-76 
(Shows how the present writer ! s interpretation of the phrase 
‘niravadyavidyoddyota’ ’ occurring in the Dayãbhága as (there 
was an author named Uddyota whose learning was spotless 5 , is 
now confirmed by the publication of the Vyavahãranirpaya of 
Varadarâja, wherein reference is made to the views of a Uddyo- 
tana, who is ranked among the eminent nibmdhakãras such as 

625 . Asahãya and Dharesvara)Karnik, H. R., ‘'A Legend ofWordly 
Wisdom (Satapatha Brãhmaria, I, VII, 3-1-8,” JUB, XII, Pt. 

626 . II, pp. 14-18 (The lesson conveyed is might is right).—Katre, 
Sadashiva L., “Dvijarãjodaya : A Forgotten Dharma Nibandha 
Identification of its author with a Guru of Nilakantah 
Caturdhara,” MIA, VI, pp. i45“ T 55 ( A Ms - of thisrare Dharma- 
áãstra work was recently procured by the author for the Scindia 
Oriental Institute, Ujjain. It treats only of the Kãlanirnaya 
section of Dharmaáãstra and furnishes judicious decisions concern- 
ing the proper times for various religious acts. The present author 

627 . opines that it was composed after A. D. 1620)—Katrè, Sadashiva, 
L., “Laksmídhara’s Vratakãiuja Recovery of a Missing Section 
of the Krtyakalpataru,” MU, VI, pp. 236-238 (Describes a 
MS. of the Vratakãnda of the KK, a rare work, which the author 
was able to secure for the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain 
Vratas are explained with citations of relevant passages from 

628 . Smrtis, epics, and Purãnas).—Kavi, ffl. Ramakrishna, “Cãksu- 
siyã/m,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 123-140 (This rare work on Rãjaníti 
preparçd from two MSS., one in the »$ 70 /itself and the other from 
the Grandhappera Library of the Maharaja of Travancore, 
has already been published in an earlier issue (S ee BIS 1942, 
No. 600). These pages contain merely the introduction and . 

629 . notes).—Krishna, M. H., “Arthãáãstravishãrada Mahãmaho- 
pãdhyâya Dr. R. Shama Sastry, B. A., Ph. D. (Hony.),” Q^JMS, 
XXXIV, pp. 223-226. (Obituary. Traces the literary career 
of the scholar, whòse outstanding contributions were the publica¬ 
tion and translation of Kautílya’s Arthamlra, the editing and 
publication of the Ninth Volume of the South Indian Inscrip- 
tions consisting of a large collection of Kannada inscriptions, 
and the publication of the six Annual Reports_of Mysore Archaeo- 

630 . logical Department).—Ogarachandra, “Upãdhyâya Méghavi- 
jaya ke Do Navina Grantha,” JSB, X, pp. 70-72 (In Hindi. 
Introduces Meghavijaya 5 s" two new books, the Sabda, Gandrika 
and the Matiipariksa, the one on grammar and the other on 

631 . justice) .-Puntambekar, S. V., “Contemporary History and the 
Science of Geopolitics,” JBHU, VII, pp. 182-200 (Geopolítios is 
prímarily a Science of w'ar strategy and foreign polícy designed to 
achieve World dominatiori, utilising for this purpose certaín major 

632 . facts of world geography) .-Purandare, K. V., “Vãtici Kriyã,” 
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RKM/fn XXXIII Pt lTLpp. 146-149 (In.Marathi. Publishes 

633 . À-fflW 

• "ffflS 1 67.69 (Holds that Somadeva (ioth century 
successors, and f her 

Rastrakíita courts, 01 after having “> me . . no t unlikdy 

ITT nn 77.06 ÍPoints oüt tile similanties as wcu as tne amo 
rencesmthedioughtofthetwophilosopliers. TheTd 
sists inthe fkct that both admire power and efficiency m man, an 
S The State. Their essential difFerence lies m that wlnle 
according to Kautilya Kingship and Dharma are closely rela , 
”Ss i. 4 " i fte tatain of fa*£ *àn jg* 

636 . stresses the scpaiation of pohttcs *225-229 (Brings 

vara, “Law in Wartime, MK, LXRlIVpp. 225 A -b 
out the implications of law of sedition iri índia and ofthe^Defence 
B37 of Índia Act)Satrna, Ghanakaiita, “fttamb|ir Siddhanta 
® ‘ ’» yARS X DD 67-72 (A noted Nibandhakara of Assam, 

h fbta/teS Htfaiuring the reiga ofRaghudev 
ie fouader of the ealtern taanch of Roch Kings, and contmued 
' dom to the reignofhis son Farikiit, ie. dnnng the last quartw 
ofthe i6th and the Brst quarter of the .7* century. . Sm t of 
the Nibandha writers mentioned I “ hls K ™ rks are not no^. 
fi oo bv MM. p. v. Kane).— Saraia, K. Madhava Krishna, lhe 
Dharmatattavakalãnidhi of Mahãrâja Pithvicandra, Bra , 
VII DP 7t 78 (Tliis work on Dharmasastra which was written 
aboufsámvat , 5 0. ie. A. D. i«»;divided into ten prato 
Of these the 7th, ws., the akucafmkm is availab e m the Ma 
Oriental Institute, and the 

and the Samayapmkãéa in the Anup Sansknt Library, Bikaner). 

639 %arma, Nalina Viloeana, ‘‘Restrainb an important Factor m 
Ãncient Indian Penology” JA, IX, pp. 4 H 5 (Traces the 
graduai and consistent development of the ideas of treatmg crimes 
and their perpetrators rationally from the earliestDharma-sutra 
and Dharma-Sâstra works, and shows that iíimeetmg out pumsh- 
ment ancient Indian Penology took into account the mterests 
‘ not only of the wronged individual, society or justiee, but also ot 
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the offender who may have erred simply because it was human 

640 . to err).—Sastri, K. Â. Jfilakanta, “Dharmavijaya and Dhamma- 
vijaya;” CR, LXXXVI, pp.- 114-123 (The Dharmasãstras 
distinguish between three types of conquests dharma, mm, and 
lobha. The notion of Dhamma-vijaya which we come across 
in Buddhist canonical literature is analogous to the first and is 
closely connected with the ideal of cakkavatti. Here the World- 
Emperor establishes his sway over the entire world without the 
use of árms or force of any kind, but by dhamma. The only 
authentic instance of the practical adoption of this concept of 

641 . Dhammavijaya was under Asoka).—Srinivasachary, P., “A note 
on Ownership of Land in Ancient índia,” JAHC, I, pp. 184-191 
(In .early times land was held in common. But with the growth 
of royal power the King took in his own hands the duties of the 
assembly and with them the ownership of the land also. This 
corresponds to the change from folk or popular kingship (nara- 
pati) to an absolutist ownership of a territorial sovereignty 
(bhüpati). There are arguments in favour and against the King’s 

642 . ownership of land in classical authors).—Stembach, L, “The 
Rãksasa-Vivãha and the Paisãca-Vivãha,” MIA, VI, pp. 182-185 
(Attempts to prove on the basis of legal rules, found in the Dhar¬ 
masãstras, that though in one place the Dharmaáãstras mention 
the Raksasa and the Paisãca-vivãha, in another they do not per- 

643 . mit the use of them).—Stembach, ludwik, “Juridical Studies 
in Ancient Indian Law,” ABORI, XXIV, pp. 165-174 (On 
the reciprocai responsibility for debts contracted by married 

644 . people) Stembach, Ludwik, “Legal Relations between Em- 
ployers and Employees in Ancient índia,” PO, VIII, pp. 100-109 ; 
153-176 (Shows that according to Ancient Indian Law the 
State of dependence is the ‘essentiale negotii’ of the cpntract of 
Service, which had to correspond with alí the general conditions 
and suppositions of contracts, It could not to be in contradiction 
with the rules of ‘Jus Cogens,’ the special local customs, and 
especially with the current general local customs, nor could a 
contract be concluded with a person incapable of acting eitlier 
on the side of employer or on the side of the employee or ( in 
fraudem’ of the other party. Finally, the author discusses con¬ 
tracts of Service between employers and individual employees ahcl 
employers and associations of employees). 

Society and Culture 

645 . Agarwala, R. M,, The Hindu-Muslim Riots their cause and cure. 
Lucknow, The International Social Literature, 1943, 232 pp. 

646 . —Baclimaiin, H., On the Soul of the Indian Wpman. Translated 
from the German by S. Ketkar. Vols. I-II. Bastora, Tipografia 
Rangel, 1943, 212 pp. From the Lrefaceby A. Arouson: “This 

U ’ . ’ 
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book deals with an aspect of Indian life which has notyet received 
the attention it deserves frora both sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists, vtZ; the part played in Indian society by women,. their 
position within the Indian structure both in the past and in our 
time, It is based on the traditional sayings and proverbs current 

647 . arriong the people in Konkan”.—Chiplunkar, 6. B., Chittapãvana 
Atrigotri Chipahma-kãmhik-Vnttanta. Poona, Kula Vrittajita Mu- 
drana, 1943, 220 pp. (In Marathi), The history of the Chit- 
tapãvana family of Chiplunkar. Contents: I. Their Gotras and 
Pravaras. II. The genealogies of 22 families.. III. Names 
for further research. IV. The names found in the sanads. 
V. The orígin of the chiplunkãrsj their family gods, customs, 
achievements, etc., VI. Names of subscribers. VII. Brief 

648 . biographical aecounts.—Ghosh, S. L., Urban morais in Ancient 
índia. Calcutta, Sushil Gupta, 1943. Rev. in MR, LXXVI, 
pp. 213-214 by Sarojendranath Bhanja and S. C. Mitra: 
“Presente a faithful picture of the sex life in a society during 

649 . the time of Vatsyãyana ”.— Grant, John B,, The Health of 

índia. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1943, 32 pp. Rev. in 
MR. LXXV, 462 by S. K. Lahiri: .. deals with such subjects 

as social assurance and welfare, health, education, public health, 
its organisation and administration, medicai education, industrial 

650 . health etc.. . . in a remarkably thorough manner”).—Hobbs, 
H., John Barleycorn Bahadur , Old Times Taverns in índia. Calcutta, 

651 . H. Hobbs, 1943, 304 pp— Kalelkar, Kaka, (Joshi, S.), Jivana 
ãni Samãja. Poona,‘Continental Book Service, 1943, 96 pp. 

652 . (In Marathi).—Kumarappa, J. M., Mobilizing Social Services in 
Wartime. Bombay, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work, 1943,160 pp. From the Preface : “ ... an attempt 
to bring together the ideas and suggestions of some of the leading 

653 . personalities in their respective fields.” —Mukhopadyaya, Hari- 
dasa, Benoy Sarkar’er Bailhab : Vimk Satãbdir Vanga Sanskrti. 
(In Bengali. In meeting with Benoy Sarkar: Bengali cultural 
evolutiòn in the 20Ü1 century). Calcutta, Chakravarti Chatterji 
& Co., 1943, 490 pp. Rev. in JBHU, VIII, pp. 111-112 by P. 
Nagaraja Rao : “This is a report of the author’s meetings with 
Prof. Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar during August and December 1942; 

. more thanhalf the Work is devoted to the ímportant cultural and 

654 . patriotic work inaugurated by the Dawn Society”.—Norman- 
Walker, J. N., Indian Village Health. Bombay, Oxford University 
Press, 194.3,90 pp. 8 pis. Contents: I. Diseases caused by insect 

• bites. II. Diseases caused by drinking polluted water. III. General 
infections. IV. Personal protection from diseases. V. Public 
Health. VI. Building regulations for smalltowns.' VII. Appendix. 

655 . —Sen, Ksitimohan, Bhãrater Samskrti. Calcutta, Visvabharati Book 
Depot, 1943, 76 pp. (In Bengali), Rev. in IHQ, XIX, pp. 88- 
89 by Monomohan Ghosh: “... traces in broad outline the 
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characteristic development of Indian culture from its component 
parts, Aryan and non-Aryan as well as native and foreign .,. 
He has shown what a great debt we owe to our pre-Aryan fore- 
fathers and how on account of (their) singularly catholic view of 
life Indian Culture stands foremost in the world as regards its 
high idealism and deep sympathy for humanity, Though the 
work treats mostly of religious and philosophical questions, im- 
portant sociological facts of ancient Hindu life have not been 

656 . overlooked”.—Sharma, Diwan Chand, Our Indian Heritage, Bombay, 
Blackie and Son, 1943, 144 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, pp. 463- 
464 by Swami Jayadiswarananda: “...the learned author 
has admirably succeeded in giving an idea of the fundamental' 
unity of índia and of its unique achievements in every field of 

657 . human activity”.—Bamabas, John, “Legislation relating to 
Beggary,” IJSW, IV, pp. 108-136 (Discusses - the need of 
legislation for the elimination of beggary and shows how this need 
was met in some of the countries of the West. Further, he points 
out the existing. legal provisions in índia which could be used 
for the control of vagrancy as also the merits and demerits of the • 
various Bilis and recent Acts enacted for the prevention of beg¬ 
gary. In the light of our experience and that of the west he makes 

658 . suggestions for the framing of an ideal Vagrancy Act).—Bhatia, 
Amar Chand, “Professional Organisation among Beggars,” 
IJSW, IV, pp. 97-107 (Describes the different kinds of organisa- 
tions which exist among beggars, and on the basis of his findíngs 
maintains that beggars evolve into organisational types with large 

659 . membership and close governments of their own).—Bhaítacharyya, 
B., “Untouchability, through Sanskrit Eyes,” AP, XIV, pp. 340- 
348 (Discusses the reasons for the institution of untoucha- 
bility in ancient índia, and holds that the social disabilities ofthe 
untouchables will disappear, when they will raise themselves to 

660 . positions of honour and respectability in society).—Biswas, Usha, 
“Should Married Women Belong to any Profession,” MR, LXX- 
III, pp. 390-392 (Stresses the principie that 'in. the event of 
married women taking up work, care should be taken that neither 
their professional nor their domestic duties suffer, and points 
to a number of professions which they can profitably join).— 

661 . Bose, Atindra Nath, “Hinasippas,” IC, IX, pp. 205-213 (The 
Suttavibhanga Pàcittiya enumerates the five low occupations 
as distinct from the five low castes. But these occupations 
ultimately became hereditary, a circumstance which led to their 
being identified with particular castes in course of time. 
Such trades were those of basket-maker, leather-worker, potter, 
weaver, barber, acrobat, magician and dancer, snake-charmer, 
snake-doctor, physician. Begging and vagrancy were despised 

662 . callings).—Bulsara, J. F., “A Scheme for the gradual tackling of 
theBeggar Problem with special reference to the City of Bombay,” 
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IJSW, IV, pp, 61-96 (The underlying idea of the scheme is to 1 

devise various types of institutions needed and to co-ordinate their 
activiti.es with other existing agencies in the City which can ren¬ 
der help or useful co-opcration in the rehabilitation of beggars) .— 

663 . Cama, Kaíayun E, “Types of Beggars,” IJSW, IV, pp. 1-13 

(A scientific analysis of various types oí beggars: the child 
beggars, the physically defective, the mentalíy defective and 
mentally ill, the diseased, the able-bodied, the religious 
mendicant, the bogus and the real, the tribal beggar, the 
employed beggar, the small-trade beggar, the temporarily 
unemployed—employable and ünemployable, the somewhat ^ 

permanently unemployed—employable and ünemployable, and 

those who are viciously or incorrigibly unwilliiíg to work).— 

664 . Das Gupta, B. C., “Beggars—a Mcnace to Public Health,” IJSW, 

IV, pp. 29-37 (Deals with the main type of diseased beggars 
and shows how they serve as foci of infection to those that come 

665 . dose enough for contact).—Datta, J. E, “Frequency of Re- 

marriage of Widows among the Muhammadans of Bengal,” MR, 

LXXIV, pp. 306-308 (The author accounts for the fact that the 
Muslims are increasing faster than the Hindus in Bengal by the 
increasing frequency among them of widow-remarriage).— 

666. Divatia, Harisidhbhai V., “Vartamãn Jlvanma Hindu Sathskrti,” 

FGST, VIII, pp. 191-197 (In Gujarati. Modera Hindu culture 

667 . —a popular address to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan).—Divatia, 

H. V., “Hindu Culture ín Modern Life,” BV, IV, Pt. II, pp. 184- 
191 (Sets out to answer the questions: lias Hindu Culture arriv- 
ed at a stage when it can no longer progress or even survive? 

Has the time come when Hindus should adjust themselves to 
modern ideas and revise their Outlook on life, discard suchof their 
social and religious institutions as are impeding their progress ? 

And answers that the Neo-Hinduism should make itself a religion 
of culture and not of mere rituais, and should, by adapting the 
teachings of th eBhagavad Gltã to modern conditions, inaugurate a 

new era in which artificial distinctions will have no place).— f 

668. Duhash, B. M, “Infant Mortality and its Control,” IJSW, IV, 
pp. 219-240 (Points out that the general ignorance, bad social 
customs, the dais system, neglect of the riiother 5 s health, and 
malnutrition are the important causes of neonatal and postnatal 
deaths, and urges a drive not only against these causes but also 
for the education of the vast masses of parents who should be 
made to realise their responsibility to their infants in particular 

669 . and the nation in general).—Gambhirananda, Swami, “Castes 
and Saints,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 68-75 (Failure of saints to modify 

caste rules—the efíbrts from theBuddha, Rama, andKrishna S 

onwards to the Mahãrãstrian Saints touching only the fringe of 

670 . the problem).—Gambhirananda, Swami, “The Aetiology of 
Communal Wrangles,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 117-123 (An exami- 
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nation of the causes of communal strife in índia leads the author 
to the conclusion that it is due to the fact that though it is in the 
interest of all religions to make common cause against forces of 
materialism, they prefer to fight for unessentials. The author 
suggests that the religions be studied from the standpoint of essen- 
tials, a task. for which mysticism furnishes ready material) — 

671 . Heilig, Robert, “Cultural Contacts,” H-YJMU, III, pp. 31-41 
(When different nations are found in history creating works 
of highest beauty in arts and literatura, the common cause 
for these dramatic developments is always the intermingling 
of two foreign culturas, leading to sudden rise in their cul- 

672 . tural levei).—Jagadisan, T. N., “The Truth about Leprosy,” 
IJSW, IV, pp. 331-340 (Discussing the social aspect of the leper 
problem, the author points out that £ it is not the stage of the 
disease but the type that decides infectivity, and that leprosy cases 
could be minimized by proper methods of isolation, especially 

673 . lceeping the children from contagious contacts).— Kale, K. 
Jíarayana, “Citrapata ãni Sarvajãnika Sadabhiruci,” MSP, XVI, 
pp. 201-206 (In Marathi. A discussion on interrelation 

674 . between the film and public taste).—Knigbt, A., “The Organisa- 
tion of Minority Commimities,” MR, XVIII, pp. 216-220 (1. 
All leaders to pledge themselves not to accept honours while in 
Office^ a. The President should be someone other than a repre- 
sentative in the legislatura. 3. There should be an entirely se- 
parate office of Chairraan of meetings. 4. No one to be conti- 
nuously in office over too long a period. 5. The portfolio system 
to be adopted as against the committee system. 6. Monthly 

675 . general meetings, a proper secretariai, and a Journal).—Kuma- 
rappa, J. M.. “A Plea for Social Security to prevcnt Paupcrism,” 
IJSW, IV, pp. 137-162 (A plea for a policy of Social Security 
Programme to prevent the pauperization of individual and fami- 
lies of low income levei as a part of our post-war reconstruction 

676 . plan).—Lahiri, Rebati Mohan, “Keshab Chandra Sen and the 
Great Prohibition Movement of Bengal óf the Last Century,” 
MR, LXXIII, pp. 109-112 (Describes the prohibition movement 
launched in Bengal during the early seventies of the last century 
under the direction of Keshab Chandra Sen and Peari Charan 
Sarkar—a movement which resulted in the amendment of the 

677 . Excise Act according to the wishes of the people).— Londhey, 
D. G., “The Philosophical Background of Indian Culture,” 
PB, XLVIII, pp. 142-148; 199-204 (Attempts to show that ( the 
heart of harmony’ exists in the different departments of Indian 

678 . Culture).—Mebta,'B. H., “The Citizen and Scientific Philan- 
thropy,” IJSW, IV, pp. 52-60 (Urges that in a country like ours 
where population is large and badly housed, the standard of 
health low, illiteracy extensive, the woman suffering frOm various 
handicaps, and the child neglected, public and organisèd efforts 
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' be directed towards the restoration of a sane social life, and the 
substitution of the present outmoded methods of relief by a ratio- 

679 . nal philanthropy).—Mitra, Sisirkumar, “Cultural Fellowship of 
Bengal” PB, XLVIII, pp. 3 W 9 » 352 - 35 ^ 453 -# (Des*, 
cribes the cultural intermingling in Bengal that has worked to¬ 
wards the growth and enrichment of her own culture from pre- 
historic times—Dravidian, Mongolian, Vedic, Buddhist and even 
Muslim, and points to the diffusion of this culture as far east as 
Java, Bali, Cambodia, and Siam by the heroic ambassadors of 
Bengal, and in particular by Chaitanya, who carried his dig- 
vijaya into Gujarat in the west, and into South índia as far as 

680 . Ramesvaram).—Modak, Cyril, “Sociology and Progress,” CR, 
LXXXVIII, pp. 83-92 (A discursive essay on what should 

681 . be the functions of Indian Sociology).—Moorthy, M. Vasudeva, 

. ’ “A historical Survey of Beggar Relief in índia,” IJSW, IV, 

pp, 38-51 (Suggests that in view of the deteríoration of the 
institutions which held beggary under control in ancient índia— 
Varna and the Joint Family, new techniques be developed for the 

682 . handling of the beggar problem)—Moorthy, M. Vasudeva, 
“Rehabilitation of the Indian War-Disabled,” IJSW, IV, pp. 
241-255 (Offers constructive suggestions for the rehabilitation 
of the Indian war-disabled in respcct of medicai help, vocational 

683 . re-education and placement) —Mukerjee, Radhakamal, “Causes 
of Beggary,” IJSW, IV, pp. 23-28 (Holds that the underlying 
cause of beggary is the almost insurmountable difficulty on the 
part of workers displaced from the land to fmd employment or 
subsistence. Butinadditiontosucliasthesetherearethephy- 
sically handicapped, the blind, the deaf-mutes etc., who also take 

to bcgging. The author suggests that the root causes be ana- 
lysed, and understood and that socicty in índia launch forth a 
programme of prevention rather than amelioration of human 

684 . inadequacy and suffering asanationalfactor).—Radhakrishnan, 
Sir Sarvapalli, “Silver Jubilee Address,” ABO RI, XXIV, pp. 1-8 
(Address dclivered on the occasion of the Silver J.ubilee of Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Institute : “If the world with its mixing of cul- 
tures and mingling of races is to be rebuilt, the process of gradual 
integration of heterogeheous people described in our ancient 

685 . classics may have some lessons for us ,! ).—Raja,’C. Kunhan, 
“Elements in Human Civilisation, Materialistic and Moral,” AP, 
XIV, pp. .195-200 (Maintains that there is a perfect balancing 
in the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the Epics between man’s 
spiritual life and, the demands of his physical existence, and that 
therefore the right course for us is to rècognize the materialistic 
side of India’s past civilisation and the spiritual side of modem 
civilisation, and then to understand the harmony between Indian 

686. and European cultures).—Raja, C. Kunhan, “The Ever Modem 
Old,” AP, XIV, pp. 450-452 (Shows how the ancient exponents 
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of Indian culture preserved the continuity of old and tried ideais 
by giving them new and original interpretations from time to 

687 . time).—Rajalakshman, D. V., “Mortality in the City of Madras— 
AstudyofSeasonalVariation 1926-1940,” JMU, XV, pp. 199-213 
(The conclusion is reached that ‘there is a steady decrease in the 
yearly death-ráte. The seasonal variation is prominent with the 
maximuminjanuaryandaminimumin july. The deaths in the 
City respond to the local climatic changes. This may be at- 
tributed to infant mortality which forms the major portion 

688. of the deaths”) —Ramakrishnan, V. G., “Prohibition At Work 
II,” NR, XVIII, pp. 261-265 (Continued from previous 
volume (See BIS 1942, No. 672) the present instalments deals 
with the progress of the Prohibition experiment in Madras 
since 1941 under the following. heads: prohibition offences, 
ameliorative and recreational activities, thrift, recreations and 
counter-attractions, economic and social effects of Prohibi- 

689 . tion).— Ramakrishnan, V. G., “The South Indian Temple,” 
NR, XVII, pp. 128-139 (Describes the part played by the 
temples in the economic and the cultural life of the people ful- 
filling as they did the purposes of a town-hall, theatre, and 

690 . concert hall, college, and technical school).—Rao, P. Kodanda, 
“Beggar Problem,” CR, LXXXVII, pp. 77-87 (Surveys the 
existing legislation in índia against begging, and suggests that 
the State should provide penal institutions for compulsory deten- 

691 . tion and ameliorative ones for voluntary resort).—Rao, V. L. S. 
Prakasa, “Town Planning,” CGR, V, pp. 158-164 [i.The town 
planners should very carefully interpret the origin, character, 
and development of the town. 2. Money should not be the only 
consideration in undertaking the cultural programmes. 3/The 
success of planning also depeneis on the persons who are well- 
acquainted with morphdlogy of the town, and the prospect of the 
town should recèive a careful attention. 4. Good towns need good 
citizens and good planners. 5. The Science of town planning 
being a branch of cultural geography, town planning schemes 
should be worked out in consultation with geographers).— 

692 . Sandesara, Bbogilal J., “Samskrta ‘Dvayãáaraya 5 kãvya ma 
Madhyakálin Gujarãtni Samãjik Sthiti,”. BPr, XC, pp. 81-86 
(In Gujarati. Social condition of Mediaeval Gujarat as revealed 

693 . by the Dvayãáaraya).—Sen Gupta, N. N., “Mental Traits of 
Beggars,” IJSW, IV, pp. 14-22 (Analyses the psychological 

; make-up of the beggar’s personality and deals with the various 
techniques and motivations behind the begging appeal; main¬ 
tains that the three basic tendencies that go to mould the beggar- 
personality are masochism, a dependent attítude, and pefsistence 
of certain childhood tendencies; and concludes that tnese factors 
and the fact that the beggaFs attention is bound to be unstable 
uraderthe double stress of varíable emotion and the ever-variable 
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association render the beggar-personality unstable for any kind of 

694 . adaptation, social and economic).—Shahani, Ranjee “Some 
British Admirers of Indian Culture,” IAL, XVII, pp. 97-105 
(Lord Gurzon, responsible for the Ancient Monuments Preser- 
vation Act; Sir John Marshall, who ‘archaeologically speaking 
left índia three thousand years older than he found her’; Lord 
Carmichael, the connoisseur of Indian art; Lord Zetland, the 
word-painter, who has written eloquentiy on the various aspects 
of Indian culture,and Sir Francis Younghusband, the mystic).— 

695 . Sharma, Divan Chand, “The Influence of Literature ón India’s 
Social Life,’ 5 AP XIV, 487-490 (Describes the sociological, 
aesthetic, and cultural influences exercised by literaturç on Indian 

696 . social life today) .-Sharma, S. P., “Unity and Diversity in índia,” 
MC, XII, No. 2, pp. 1-3 (Explains how the process of fusion 
and synthesis of different cultures that had gone on in the country 
did not stop with the entry of Islam, but received fresh impetus 
under liberal-minded Muslim rulers, scholars, and saints, and 
cites examples of Kabir who though a Muslim by birth, made no 
distinction between Ram and Rahim, and of Akbar who had the 
Mahãbhãrata translated into Persian by Muslim scholars with the 

697 . title of Razmnma) .-Simpson, G. T., “We. kept her Powder dry 
(Illust.),’ : ’ BBCIA, 1943, pp. 81-83 (A brief account of cosmatics 

698 . from the earliest times).—Taylor, William Stephen, “Behaviour 
Disorders and the Breakdown of the Orthodox Hindu Family 
System,” IJSW, IV, pp. 163-170 (From a comparative studyof 
the organisationof the American family and that of the orthodox 
Hindu family the author concludes that the latter facilitates to a 
greater extent the socialization of the child’s egocentric attitudes 
than the former. But since the permanency of their socializar 
tion depends on the persistence of the family system, he warns 
that its disruption now brought about by the impact of Western 

699 . culture may have serious consequences for behaviour).—Town- 
roe, B. S,, “City Development in índia and Britain—some Gom- 
parisons (Illus.),” IAL, XVII,. pp. 106-113 ( In I n( Jia town- 
planning arose out of health measures dealing with insanitary 
and overcrowded areas. It is, however, in Hyderabad (Dn). that 
a definite policy has been adopted by the institution of the 
Hyderabad City Improvement Board, and dwelling houses re- 

700 . cognized as a national capital asset).— Venkatararoan, S., “Sanga 
Elakiyangalir Kainja Tamilyar Nãgarikam,” JAU, XII, Nos. 
2-3, pp. 145-169 (In Tamil. Gives some idea of Tamil civiliza- 
tion gleaned from Sangam literature as to religion, aft, adminis- 
tration, social life, professions, games, and other recreations).— 

701 . Wadia,B. L, “Some Ancient Givilizations of the World,”*BF, IV, 
Pt. II, pp. 127-132 (A rapid survey of civilisatiohs of antiquity, 
Egyptian, Indian, Ghinese, Greek, and Roman, which have re- 
vealed man and his work to future ages. “There was.much in 
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common between them all,” says the author “but the caste sys-' 
tem of índia is more pernicious than the system of slavery known 
to Greece and Rome”). 

Education 

702 . —Boman-Behram, B. K., Educational Contromsies in tnâia. Bom- 
bay, D. B. Taraporevala & Co., 1943,633 pp. From the Preface : 
“The chief object of (the book) is to give a fuller account of the 
educational controversies,considering their historical importance”. 

703 . —Devdhar, B. V., Sihanãcem Ksetm. Poona,' Author, 1943, 

704 . 327 pp. Text-book of education for primary teachers.—Furni- 

vall, J. S., Educational Progrns in South-East Asia (Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Inquiry Series). New York, Institute of Paci¬ 
fic Relations, 1943, xii, 186 pp. Rev. in GJ, GUI, p. 54-55 by 
L. B.: .. has carried out his task with skill and success. The 

educational progress, methods, and policies in Malaya, Burma, 
índia, Indo-China, the Netherlands Indies, and the Philippines 
are sürveyed historically and comparatively, and the varied and 
intricate problems of educational and cultural adjustment likely 
to arise after the war in the colonial regions of Asia are carefully 

705 . formulated”) — Halder, Ras lohan, The Visuallj) Handicapped 
in Índia . Bombay, Thacker & Co., 1943, 279 pp. Rev. in MR, 
LXXV, p. 382 by S. C. Roy : “ ... an illuminating study 
relative to the various aspects of the educational and social 
problems of sightless boys and girls in índia, and it is expected 
that even the lay readers wíll find some chapter of this book 

706 . itnmensely interesting and instructive”) Matthews, A. V., The 
Child and his Upbringing. Masulipatam, Seshachalam, 1943, 211 
pp. Rev. in NR, XIX, pp. 479-480 by T. N. Sequeira: “The 
first six chapters deal with the psychology of the child and the 
hidden factors like fear, admiration, love which enter into his 
education. The next four chapters emphasize the parenfs 
and teacheris attitude to his charge. This is the best part of 
the book.,. The last ten chapters deal with the school and its 
aim.. . The very last chapter... points out the need of certain 
detachment (technically known as psychical distance)... If 
developed, this simple truth would lead us to all the beautiful 
theses ofSt. Thomas on the usefulness, if hot necessity, of solitude, 
silence, austerity, poverty, humility, and (above all) purity to a 

707 . student”).—Nurullah, Syed, and Naik, J. P., History of Education 
in índia During the British Períod. Bombay, Macmillan, 1943, 
643 pp. From the Preface: “Attempt to give a well-documented 
and comprehensive account of Indian educational history during 
the last one hundred and sixty years and to interpret it from the 

708 . Indian poíttt of view”Rfcport of the Examinatíon Cohimittee. 

709 . Delhi, Board of Education, 1943, 4 pp —Keport of tbe Joint 
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Committee of lho Central Advisory Board of Education and Inter- 
University Board appointed to investigate the question of Relation 
of the School Leaving Certificate Examination to the Matriculation 
Examination together with the decision of the Board thereon. 

710 . N. S. Subba Rao, 1943, 4 pp.—Report of the Uniform Braille 

Code Committee. Deíhi, Manager of Publications, 1943,32 pp. 

711 . —Saiyadain, K. G., Hampton, H. V., «and Others, The Educational 

System . Borabay, Oxford University Press, I 943 > 64 PP- 

Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 462 by S. K. Lahiri: “Mr. Saiyadain 
makes a fair and able survey of the policy hitherto followed 
in the sphere of primary education in índia. Mr. Hampton 
establishes a strong and reasoned case for a complete overhaul of 
the existing system of secondary education prevailing in the 
country. Mr. Amarnath Jha urges that the Üniversities should 
be faithful to their liigh ideais and adapt themselves to the 
altered circumstances and the conditions that are arising. Messrs. 
Venkataraman and Joshi point out serious deíiciencies in the 
present State of technical and scientific education and suggest 
important reforms. Mr. Chetsingh gives a bird 5 s cye view of the 
existing public activities for the promotion of adult education 5 ). 

712 . —Sen, A. N., Education Reorganisation in Índia. ■ Galcutta, The Book 
Company, 1943,74 pp. A criticísm of the G. A. B. Report and a 

713 . new proposal.—Vakil, K. S., Education in índia. Ancient Period. 
Bombay, 1943, 171 pp. Contents: Life in Ancient índia. 
Student Life. Notable features of Ancient Indian Education. 
Defects in Ancient Indian Education. Üniversities. Foreign 

714 . criticísm of Ancient Indian Education.—Vakil, K. S,, Education 
in Índia. Modern Period (1540-1940). Bombay, Author, 1943, 
170 pp. Intended for the use of students of Secondary Traíning 

715 . Colleges studying the history of Education in índia.—Bagal, 
«Fogesh, C., “Female Education Movement in Mid-nineteenth 
Century,” MB, LXXIV, pp. 65-69 (Describes the non-official 
efforts such as those of the Hon’ble J. E, D. Bethune to promote 
female education in Bengal with his free school for girls of res- 

ectable classes of Hindus, which he founded on the i 6th Novem- 
er 1850 in Gornwallis Square, and which was later taken oyer 

716 . by the Government).—Basu, A. N., “Education and Vocation 
in índia,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 261-265 (Criticises the present 
system of education, which, while it serves to some extent the 
interests of a section of the people, leaves the larger and wider 
interests of the nation as a whole unserved, and advocates voca- 
tional selection through vocational guidance as a means to eífect 
correlation between natiopal needs and educational facilities to 

717 . meet such needs).—Basu, K. K., “The early history of the 
Vernacular Education in Bihar,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 92-96^ (Des¬ 
cribes the system of instruction in the schools estabíishèd in 1845 
in the districts of Bengal, Bihar, and Cuttuck and committed to 


the supervision of Sudder Board of Revenue—a well meant sche- 

718 . me which failed due to the apathy ofthe people).—Cousins, J. H., 
“An Indian Academy,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 372-373 (A rejoinder 

719 * to Madame Sophia Wadia’s criticísm of the movement).—Das- 
gupta, Debendra Ghandra, “Manu and his Educational Philo- 
sophy,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 128-134 (As the mainconcern of Manu 
in his scheme of education was the preservation of the social 
and political order of his time, heaimed at providing for the 
education ofthe twice-born castes only so as to fit them for offices 
of the ideal States in times of peace' and war. His organisation 
took the form of a Parishad or Assembly of Scholars consistingof 
various faculties or departments of instruction, each having its 
own hierarchy ofteachers: Ãcãrya, Upãdhyãya, Hotri, Adhvaryu, 

720 . and Udgãtri).—Das Gupta, S., “Mohini Mohan Majumdar and 
Deaf-mute Education,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 365-366 (Discusses 
the contribution of M. M. Majumdar to the Galcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School, the foremost institution of its type in índia, and 

721 . to the deaf-mute population in particular).—Deshpande, C. D., 
“A suggested Syllabus in Military Geography and Map Reading 
in the University Studies,” 1 GI, XVIII, pp. 37-40 ^ (Aims at 
bringing this subject in line with other University subjects, since 
military geography may now be offered as aii optional in many 

722 i Indian Üniversities) -Gokak, V. K., “Karnãtaka Visvavidyã- 
laya,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt. 2-3, pp. 4-14 i ln Kannada. Kar- 
nataka University. Examines the terms of reference of the 
.Maharãstra University Committee as afíecting Kannada-speak- 
ing tracts of the Deccan, and proposes that a University be esta- 
blished simultaneously in thé Bombay (Northern) Karnatak).— 

723 * “Gujíirat Visvavidyãlaya ek nivedan,” FGST, Vlll, pp. 221-222 
(In Gujarati. Thoughts on the proposed Gujarat University). 

724 . —Gupta, J. F., “History and Development of the Juvenile Gourt,” 
IJSW, IV, pp. 314-330 (Traces the history of the Juvenile Gourt 

‘ movement, wliich was due to the growth of our knowledge of 
child nature and of the social causes of delinquency; and ex- 
plains its fundamentais, a clear understanding of which is essen- 

725 , tial for the successful operation of the Gourt).—Gupta, J. P., 
“Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” CR, LXXXVII, pp. 29-38 
(Delinquency involves a net-work of social isolation, and by 
treating them all we shall be working to prevent delinquency. 
Hence the preventive programme should include a commünity , 

. * co-ordinating council, police programme, education programme, 
recreation programme, child-play institutes, child-guidance cli- 

726 , hics, and home for runaways).— Jagannadham, V., “Juvenile 
Delinquency,” JíR, XVII, pp. 335-342 (Discusses the factors 
leading to juvenile delinquency, and the remedíes prescribed 

727 . in the Childreifs Acts).— Khan, Mir Ahmad Ali, “The Condition 
of Education under the Bahmanis,” T 1 HC, 1941, pp. 586-593 
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(Describes the system of education under the Bahmanis, traces 
of which have survived to this day in the territories, which once 

728 forined part of their domiuions)..-Kasyapa, Jagadish, “The 

Ideal of a Buddhist University,” MB, LI, pp. 235-237 (At a 
Buddhist University both secular and spiritual knowledge were 
imparted. For the practicc of the middle path (Majjima Magga) 
requircs that.life should bc prepared both for worldly ends and 
for the rcalisation of the spiritual bliss of Nirvana. Hence stu- 
dents became masters of different languagcs, arts and crafts 

729 . and of whatever. Sciences that may have cxisted),-Mehta, B H 
“ A Plan for a National Instituto of Adult Education, IJò W, 
IV pp. 364-376 (“The be-all and end-aH of adult education,” 

says the author, “is not mcrely literacy.that is the capacity to read 

and write-.but it is more comprehensive and includes the deve- 

lopment of intelligcnce, skill and dliciency, a capacity for the 
proper utilization oflcisurc and literacy.” In view of the appal- 
liiiK illiteracy in índia and the general ignorance of the scope and 
aim of adult education, hc admnbratcs a scheme for an Instituto 

730 of Adult Education in índia)..Mookerjee, Syamaprasad, 

“Gonvocation Addrcss,” CR, LXXXVII, pp. mo (Plea for 
imparting education tlirough the médium of regional languages, 

731 . with just a working knowledge of English and Hmdi)Mookerj», 
Radha Kuraud, “Practicál Aspccts of Education m. Ancient 

índia,” rác,i94i,pp. (Dcscribes the orgamsation of 

university studies in ancient índia with special reference to the 
University of Nãlandã, the courses falling into five broad divi- 
sions: Sabda Vidyâ or Vyâkarap, Silpasthãnavidya or know¬ 
ledge of arts and crafts through manual traimng, Gikitsavidya or 
Science of medicine, Hctuvidya or Logic, and Adhyãtmaytdya 

732 . or Science of the Universal soul, U Philosophy).-~Mofwani, 
Kewal, “The Indian Aeademy of Social Sciences: A liça, 

I JSW IV, pp. 350-363 (Makes a plea for the mstitution of an 
aeademy of Social Sciences for the co-ordination 011 national lmes 

733 . of social studies and researches in índia)..Naik, S.S., fne 

Finance of Primary Education in Municipal Areasoi the no- 
vince of Bombay,” QJLSGI, XIII, pp. 5W 1 (QhapterX—« 

• period of dependeu* (1850-1884). The author ponto out that 
though Act No. IX of 1862 cmpowercd Mumcipahtics to make 
contributions for educatiònal purposcs withm their areas, it 
was the Education Department that spcnt liberally on Education 
within' Municipal arcas, which amounted to misapphcation*oí 
the local fund cess, robbing as it did the rural areas to feed the 
urban ones, a State of aífairs which was remedied by the orders 
of the Government issued on ifjthjuly 1884, by which the Mum- 
cipalities were eriabled to stand on their own legs with the help ot 

734 . small grants from Provincial revenues).--Naik, S. S., oufvey 
of Primary Education in the Fpur Districts of the Konkan Dm- 


education 


sion, vk., Ratnagiri, Kolaba, B. S. D. and Thana, and the Dona- 
tion of Seth Motiram Desai Topiwala QJLSGI, XIV, pp. 133- 
135 (Explains the scope oi the survey undertakeu by Local 
Self-Government Instituto with the lielp of a dunation from 

735 . Seth Motiram).—Natarajan, P., “The Search for a phiíosophy of 
Indian Education,” TQ, XV, pp. 192-197 flhe riglit pliilo- 
sophy of Indian education is to be found scaucrcd in ancient 
writings: the Mimàrim Sãsltas, the Bkagatad Glü, the laitima 
Upanisad , the Dkamaúãstras , the Purãim, and hoòks likc: the 
Gnânavüsista, This should bc restated in objcctive teuns and 
related to the future of the nation, a task in wluch pr Kpcctive 
considerations should be given as mucli importance as retr fepec- 

736 . tive ones).— Puttappa, K. V., “VidyiirtíügapgSb Atma rí, 
KSPP, XXVIII, Pts. 2-3, pp. 1-13 In Aunada. v-"'";*' 
the present system of education and makes a plea *or pr wm u 

737 . therein of the Ãtma Vidyâ). -Rangaehar, C., ‘Mihtary Eaucatiou 
in Secondary Schools.” H-lJMV, III, pp» 43*49 \ ')* iU 1 . 
from the pedagogic, psychological, physioiogicai, and tuian uü 
aspects there is grave reason to doubt whether the imuuuiou ot y* 
course of Military Education at the secondary school stage tó 
advisable or practicable. The secondary schools wouid tneretoie 
do well to concentrate that effort on the problenb ot inçai 
Education, Scout Movemeut, and other extra-curncu ar açtm* 

738 . ties).—Rebeiro, C. A., “The Vision of mainn Jcsuit Ejhi^n, 
vp Y\/TTT rm oon-ílS (HtimaillSm pClllg tllt Ull.ll üt UH- 

739 . and training of the puptfs potentiaUrns^.-^-Rao P.S»a, I lit 
Indian Aeademy of Arts and Letterç, M |U. W>' /’■( Jp 

ín j-ftfio Ch. 2 relates the hiatory ot the U)Utgt tru 

111 , i r 11 :, 11T Un-triç • Building and accomniodation, staii, 

under the foUo^g hwds^, Buudmg a^^ in Bcilgal 

* ffltSfA ’tSSÍ SKSffiK 

741 . the University of Gakutta). -Spie.al, D ^hooífouudeci 
STudaip” byDn totaSinha Mdua & m "«> *** for 
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the game ideais as the modera schools under the German Republic 
and Bedales Schools and St. Christopheris Stitchworth in Eng- 
land, fentinikctan of Bengal and Rãj-Ghãt ol Benares to 
develop the individual capacities of the child harmoniously and 

742 . enable him to become a useful citizen).—Sriwastava, Kedarnath, 
“Geography in the Vidya Bhavan Ópen-Air Session,” IGJ, 
XVIII, pp. 105-n 2 (Geography more tlian any other subject 
calls for a profound changc in the spirit, aims, and methods ofits 
teaching in schools. Every year the Vidya Bhavan organises an 
open-air session which may be considered as a step forward 
in the devclopment of the technique of progressivo education 
in índia. The experiment is not so mucli a method of teaching 
as a method of approach to the subject, and is based on child 

743 . psychology and the spirit of Hcurism) .—Tawfiq, M. A., <{ A sketch 
of the Idea of Education in Islam,” híl, XVII, pp. 327-33° 
(The activity of maiTs mind will make or mar his world for him, 
and his world is nothing but his own ideas. But ideas are either 
useful or harmful, and the connection with the forraer can best be 
created and rctained only by methods íbrmulated by the Prophet. 
Thcsc methods, which should fonn the basis of Islamic education, 

744. are here discussed)-Trivedi, J. H., “The Psychology of Ado- 
lescence and its Educational Implications,” JGRS, V, pp. 197- 
207 (Dcscribe the peculiar habits and prescritos precautions 

745 . to be taken during the period).—Vaidya, B. N., “History of 
Primary Education in the Province of Bombay—1815-1941,” 
QJLSG 1 , XIXI, pp. 539 “ 56 i; XIV, 114-130, 221-262 (Des- 
cribes the single teacher schools of the pre-British days, where 
pupils werc cxcrcised in reading ‘modi’ and ‘Balbodlf and 
where printed books were unknown even as late in 1834; the 
early efforts of the Glirístian missionaries to improve matters, 
and the measures taken by Elphinstone and his successors to 
impart European Icnowledgc through the médium of Vernacu¬ 
lar, which established the modera Vernacular Schools, the 
‘filtratioif thcory leading to the neglect of vernacular education; 
the dispatch of 1854, the establishment of the Department of 
Public Instruction and the imposition of a local cess to meet 
the expenses connected tlierewith, and the vicissitudes there- 

746 . after of primary education downto 1941).—Vakil,C.N., “Guja- 
rãtni Navaracana,” BPr , XC, pp. 1-12 (In Gujarati, Stresses 
the need of a Universíty for Gujarat). 

Archaeology 

747 . Basu, Minendra Nath, Mimm Method. Galcutta, University 
of Galcutta, 1943, viii, 36 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, p, 64 by 
Sailendra Bejoy Dasgupta : “The booklet deals with the methods 
of handling museum specimens of different typcs and the various 


preservatives and cleaning objects the writer lias found working 
satisfactorily in the Ashutosh Museum of the Galcutta University.” 

748 . —Government of Travancore, Administmim Report of the Sn 
Chitralayam. 1117 M. E. Trivandrum, Superintendent, Govern- 

749 . ment Press, 1943,2 pp.—Bhattacharya, II. C., “The Romance of 
Mohenjo-Daro,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 329 ff (A brief account of 

750 . the exeavations at Mohenjo-daro).—Braunholtz, H. J., “Culture 
Gontact as a Museum Problem,” JRAl, LXXII, pp. 1-7 (Urges 
that in a museum picture the different kinds of foreign elements 
that have infiuenced a given culture should be distinguished. 
It is absurd to posiulate any primordial purity in the realm of 
culture as it is to postulate race purity. There can never have 
been any complete or ‘hermetica? segregation of native cultures). 

751 . — Chatteriee, B. K., “The Need of the Study of the Prehistoric 
Archaeology in índia,” SC, IX, pp. 183-185 (Gives an account 
of the researches in prehistoric archaeology of índia from the 
time of Bruce Foote in 1863 to the recent Yale-Cambridge 
expedition. The latter surveyed the Pliestocene in Kashmir 
and North-Western índia and claim to have discovered evidences 
of £ the existence of cultures similar to the Mousterian, Micro- 
lithic Proto-Neolithic and Early Neolithic industries of Europe 
and África,’ while other vestiges of this culture in the form of 
cave-paintings and rock-carvings at Singanpur, Edaka Cave, and 

_ * . H •_4-lia rloíltr IitA cmri 


752 . 


753 . 


754 . 


755 . 


loshangabad serve to give some m ^ 

dties of these Stone Age people as well as their anate arüstic 

:apacity and aesthetic sense).—Das, Tarak Chandra, ^Practical 
Jteps towards the improvement of museums m índia, LR, 

' XXXIX pp. 97-100 (Makes a plea for the establishment of 
konomic Museums throughout the country with a view to bnng 
0 the knowledge of the rural folk the methods of agneulture 
lommerce, and industries in different parts of the country and 
n the outside world).—Gadre, A. S., Archaeological Work m 
:he State of Baroda (Illus.),” IAL, XVII, pp. 121-128 qAn 
iccount of the work of the Department smee 1936 m conservation, 
‘xploration, and listing of monuments: t the exeavations at 
\mreli have yielded among other antiqmties a clay (he of Sila- 
iitya, a goldsmitffs terracotta mould, and coins ofaRthe dynas- 
t ies that ruled over Kathiawar and GkqaraT]I-Gordon, D, R, 
índ M E “The Cultures of Maski and Madhavpur (Illust.)^ 
’lX, pp. 83-98 (Seeks to atabliih stratigraptac ew- 
toce of sequmee in the material «cavated atMaskr 

in Hyderabad State and at Madhavpur on the Southern out- 
LSíBelgaummthe Bombay Province. datagMashbetween 
tlip fifth century B. C. and the second century A.D., and Madhay- 
purtetween fourth century B. C. and some dato m: erfy 

a- 
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Vn\\ ní in Hyderabad State, they resemble the copper antennae 
a , rLTtn hv Robcrt Hcme-Gcldcm in his artide m 

m WM r V bclonging to fc 

R r’“Rc cn Excavations in Kashmir (Illust)Affi.LXXÍv, 
!‘!o 6 (“ihevillaRC of Tapar, the ancicnt Pratapapnra, 

P f 9 Jn1e built according to an inscription on the spot w 
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pp. 58-61,3 pis (The ãyagapattas do not seem to have served 
any architectural functions. The word àyaga or ãyaka is derived 
from Sanskrit ãryáka which means ‘honourable’ or ‘worthy of 
reverence.’ And since the sacred symbol or the figure of the saint 
carved on the slab was an object of veneration, the slab itself 
on which it was carved rightly came to be regarded as a tablet 
of homage bearing the teclmical name of ãyagapatta. The 
symbols usually found on the ãyagapattas are the svmtika, the 

763 . dhamacakra,- and the astamangalas) .--Agrawala, V. S., “A Note on 
Mediaeval Temple Architecture,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 112- 
ii 7, 6 figs (Gives the various architectural terras with their 
precise significance, taken from the Vãstu-Sãra, a treatise on 
architecture written by Thakkura Phera in A. D. 1315 in the 

764 . reign of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji at Delhi}.— Agrawala, V, 
“Note on Some Sculptures in the Villages of Hagaria and Dharau 
in Mainpuri District,” JUPHS , XVI, Pt. I, pp. 225-227 (An 
image of a human Nâga which when complete must have measu- 
red 8 ft. from head to foot very similar to the colossal Mathura 
Nãgas of the Kusãn period; a unique terracotta figurine of a 
Nãga (ht. 3I) also in human form, which combines the anthro* 
pomorphic and theriomorphic. representations usually found 
separately ; fragmentary sculptures and architectural pieces of 

765 . mediaeval Brahmanicaí temples) .—Agrawala, V. S., “Sassanian 
Terracotta Head,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 228-231 (From 
Basti, presenting features of portraiture seen on the Sassanian 
heads as found on coins of the Sassanian emperors, an intelligible 
evidence of the widespread intercourse between índia and Iran 
in the early 7th century A. D. to which period the specimen may 

766 . be assigned).—Banerji, Adris, “Some Mediaeval Temples of 
Malwa,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 83-111, .6 pis (Descnbes the 
temples at Un and Nemawar in Indore State and brings out 
the salient features of the architectural style, which was deve- 
loped under the aegis of the Paramãrakings, one ofwhom, Bhoja, 
is the reputed author of a book on architecture, the Samarãngana- 
Sútradhâra, and concludes that the Parahiãra style apprôximates 

' to what is described as the Hemãdpanthi in the temple architec- 

767 . ture of the Decean) .-Banerji, S. K, “The Monuments of 
AuranzeBs Reign,” JUPHS , XVI, Pt. I, pp. 338-147 (Cons- 
trueted duríng the earlier part of Auranzeb’s reign, these monu¬ 
ments are praiseworthy attempts at architectural elegance. 
the Moti Masjid of Delhi, the Naginã Masjid of Agra, the Jami, 
and Gyãn Bãpi Masjids of Benares, the Jãmi Masjid of Muttra 
(all built in A. D. 1669-70), the Bãdshãhi mosque of lahore, 

- and tlie tbmbs of Rabia-dauráni and Bs Iraman wife Dilrss 

768 . Bãnu Begum).-B»tji, S. K., “The Tomb of I TmiaWdaha 
atAhta,” IsC, XVII, pp. 130-134 (Anesqumte pwe ofartm 

kehping wítH the Müghal concepüon of a garden-tomb, the tomb 
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is also an index to the wide culture and cosmopolitan tastes of 
L Jahan who built it. For while it remmds visitors of her 
Irani sympathies by the typical Iranian representatons^and 
designs on the walls, the important features of an ^ 

the bulbous dome 3 the recessed portal, and the tded waUs, 
are conspicuous by their absence. Her greatest contnbution, 
howeverfis to have brought the art of inlay mto prominence, 
769 an art which thus had its first patron m Nur 

sali N. K., “Three Newly Discovered Dated Bengah Sculptures, 

7 jsOA, XI, Pp. 103-107 (a) The Kukudi Sun-god image m 
blad nhlorlte^ P 3 ' 3" m height dated m the,2th 
Govinda Candra e. A.D. 1027 now m the Dacca museum bj 
Betka Vâsudeva image of the 2 3 rd year oí the same Kmg e. A.D. 
1038-in black chlorite about 4' f m 
Rãjibpur Sadasiva image of the 14Ü1 year of Gopala III c. 1040 
also in black chlorite 3' 2" in height, now m the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Gomparing the workmanslup of these images with 
that of the Bãghãura image of Vim dated the 3 rd year of the 
Pratihãra Mahipãla (beginning of the ioth century A. UJ me 
author concludes that ‘the transition from the rounded top and a 
tendency towards over-ornamentation was effected roughly 

770 . during the period A. D. 900 to A. D. 1000 ).—Buchthal, H., 
“The Common Classical Sources of Buddhist and Christian 

Narrative Art,” JRAS, 1943» PP- P ls> v f lv 

•parative study of the Buddhist monuments of the Gandhara 
school with similar monuments of early Chnstian art leads 
the author to the conclusion that the similanties noticeable 
in them have to be traced to a cosam t.classical 

771 . Chandorkar, P. M, “Vipra Govindakrta Silpaáastra, MMU, 
XXIII, Pt. IV, p. 45 (In Marathi. Describes a M 8 < of a 
work on architecture by Vipra Govinda in Marathi verse) 1 .-- 

772 . Codrington, K. deB., “Akbar, Master-Builder,” IAL, XVII, pp. 3 «‘ 
43 (Sketches the career of Akbar and describes the features 
of the architectural style developed under his enlightened patro- 

773 . nage).—Das Gupta, Cham Chandra, “Some terracottas from 
Mathurà preserved in the Francis Hopp Museum of Asiatic Arts 
Pis. 19-22,” JRÁSBL, IX, pp. 211-220 (A study of tiie coüec- 
tion of speçimens from Mathurã now in the Francis Hopp Mu¬ 
seum of Asiatic Arts at Budapest, which are here classified on 
the basis of stylistic evolution and comparison with dated finds 
into five groups: Post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya, Maurya, 

774. Sunga, Kusãna, and Gupta).— Dave, Kanayalal Bhayishankar, 
“Gujarãtnã Prãcma Mandiro,” JGRS, V, pp. 104-11° (In 
Gujarati. Ancient temples of Gujarat Description 01 the 

775 . temples at Mandaropur, Kasra, and Sidhambika).— Devanandan, 
C., “Decoration of the Home,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 127-128 
(Colour-scheme, pictures, furniture, and flower arrangements 
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776 , are some of the themes touched upon).—Dikshit, M. G., “An 
Undated Jataka Scene,” JBORS , XXIX, pp. 115-119 (See 

777 , No. 777 below).—Dikshit, Moreshwar “An Unidentified 
Jataka Scene from Ajanta TIHC , 1941, pp. 567-569 (The 
scene depicted is from the Maha-Ümmagga Jataka, No. 546, 
illustrating one of the feats of intelligence of Mahosadha).— 

778 , Edgley, N. G. A., “Cultural Importance of Taxila in Ancient 
índia,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 75-80; 124-128 (From the excava- 
tions at Taxila illustrates the part she has played in the develop- 
ment of temple worship and the place she holds in the history of 
Indian sculpture,andbrings to light some excellent speçimens of 
early Gandhara work and plastic relief which form an important 
link between Graeco-Buddhist art and that of the Gupta period). 

779, —Edgley, N. G. A., “Historical Monuments and the Tourist 
Traffic in índia,” MB, LI, pp. 255-257 (With a view to pro- 
viding increased facilities to the tourists, the author here suggests 
that a special Travellers’ Department be opened by the Govern- 
ment of índia with Bureaux in such places as Delhi, Bombay, 

780 , Galcutta, Madras, and Lahore) —Edgley, N. G. A., “Sanchi 
MB, LI, pp. 38-42 (A history of the Buddhist monuments 

781 there from the time ofAsoka onwards). Gordon, D. H., Early 
Indian Terracottas,” JISOA, XI, pp. 136-196, pis. viii-xvi, 
6 figs (In attempting to systematize and reduce to order the 
varied puzzling array of terracotta figures from ancient sites in 
Northern índia, the author reaches the conclusion that it is 
impossible to discover any continuity between the figurin.es of the 
prehistoric period and those of the early historie period, that 
primitiveness and archaism'are in themselves completely un- 
related to chronology, that the female figures may be goddesses, 
or votaries, or merely decorative and ornamental, but that nude 
female figures of an iconographic rather than a secular style, 

782 . are always goddesses).-Gubil, L. N, “The Raja-Rajeswara 
Temple of Tanjore (illust.),” MR, LXXIV, pp. 195-196; (Des¬ 
cription of a Cola temple begun in A. D. 1003 and completed 
seven years later with fresco paintings of surpassing beauty a 
temple which is verily a monument to the artistic genius of the 

783 . Gola craftsmen).—Gupta, Jogendranath, “Some Ancient Ma- 
thas in Vikrampur,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 360-363^ (Describes 
the architectural peculiarities of the Mathas and temples oí 
Vikrampur, some of which are triangular in.form with high spires 

784 . and others like double-thatched cottages).—Gupte, Y. R,,“Archaeo^ 
logical Remains in âanivãra Peth, Poona City,” JV 7 d,VI,pp. 57- 
60. i pl (Architectural fragments of a temple or temples m 

785 . what the author calls the Hemãdpanti style).—Jagadiswarananda, 
Swami, “The Temple of Martand in Kashmir (illust.), MR, 
LXXIV, pp. 273-276 (Description of the ruined sun temple at 

■ Martand, 35 miles from Srinagar, believed to have been built 
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by Samdhimati Ãryarãja (í.35 B. G.)» the mass of buildings con- 
sisting of one lofty central edifice, surrounded by a colonnade of 
fluted pillars and possibly crowned by a pyramidal tower).—• 

786 . Kramrisch, St., “The Orientation of Indian Temples,” JISOA, 
XI, pp. 208-211 (Notes the combination of three principies: 
1) the orientation proper, or the cosmic orientation with reference 
to the sun,—it should face the east, 2) the metaphysical orienta¬ 
tion with reference to the centre of the Vãstupurusamançlala 
and of every settlement of men—it should face the centre, 3) the 
orientation with regard to man, his welfare and peace being the 
considerations—God in His peaceful aspect should be turned 
towards, and in His wrathful aspect turned away from, the habi- 

787 . tations of men).— lahdi Husain, “The Pre-Mutiny Records 
in Agra,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. II, pp. 94-99 (A survey of the re¬ 
cords in the Agra Collectorate, which throw light on the Tri- 
polia, a kind of a fortified outwork to the main gateway of the 
Agra fort, on the tombs of Míriam Zamani and Itimad-ud-Daula, 

788 . and onothercognatesubjects)Nagar, M.M., “SomeNew Sculp- 
tures in the Mathura Museum,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 62-66, 
2 pis (1. Siva image, representing the god as seated in Euro- 
pean fashion (pralambapãdãsana) and portrayed like a god. 
2. Descent scene, panei depicting the descent of the Buddlia at 
Sankissâ from Trayastrimsha heaven. 3. Base of a jamb in the 
foreground on which are carved figures of nãgas and nãginis 
shown in human form. 4. the image of the god Kârtikeya 
of first rate iconographic value, since it is the earliest statue of the 

789 . deity).—Narahari, H. G., “New Reference to the Guppatãkâ,” 
IHQy XIX, p. 187 “The reference is in the Kakokamtraüke , 
an anonymous commentary in Rannaçla on Ratimhasya of Kok- 
koka . The Guppatákã is a lost Sanskrit work on Erotics).— 

790 . Narahari, H. G., “The Smaratattra-prakãsika of Sosale Revanã- 
rãdhya,” (This is a gloss on the Pancaratna of Víranãradhya, a 
treatise on Erotics. Both the gloss and the text have been 
hitherto unknown. Revaiiãrãdhya was a Virasaiva poet of the 

: iyth century, who wrote a number of works in Sanskrit and Kan- 
nada, A MS. of his SP from the Adyar Library collection is 

791 . here described).—Piggoít, Stuart, “The Earliest BuddhistShrines. 
(Illust.),” Antiquity , XVII, pp. 1-10 (The subject of particular 
interest in the excavations carried on at Bairat, Jaipur State, 
Ts a circular building (250 B. C.), represented by the lower courses 
of two concentric brick walls of 35 ft. and 21 ft. respectively, 
the outer wall a normal brick work, the inner a remarkable half- 
timber construction, with fragmentsof a carved stone chatra 
or umbrella in the centre—a structure in which the author 
visualises a shrine enclosing a relic-holding stupa, surrounded 
by a brick and timber inner wall beyond which was a circular 
processional waywithin the outer brick wall, the whole monument 


being to the author ! s mind suggestive of development of a pre- 

792 . Buddhist barrow).—Qureshi, I. H., “The Horizontal Dome in 
Western índia,” jVK, XVIII, pp. 210-215 (Suggests that the 
domes of the Dilwara temples were an imitation of that of the 
Qutbi mosque at Ajmer, and that these horizontal domes of 
Western índia were the result of the ingenuity of the local artisans, 
who when called upon to execute the architectural ideas of their 
Muslim employers, did so by utilizing for the construction of 
domes the traditional device of beams supported on pillars). 

793 . —Saraswati, S. K„ “The, Origins of the Mediaeval Temple 
Styles,”T/iTC, 1941, pp. 227-232 (Describes the fundamental 
characteristics of the Nagara, the Dravida, and the Vesara styles 

794 . of architecture).—Sarma, L. P. Pandeya, “Obscene Carvings in 
the Temples in Mahakosala,” TIHC , 1941, pp. 261-264 (A 
school of art which found favour with temple builders in the 

795 . Mahakosala kingdomin,the iith and i2th centuries).—Sarmah, 
Tarani Kanta, “Ruins of a Hindu Temple in Kamarupa Dis- 
.trict,” JARS, X, pp. 82-83 (A description of a ruined Siva 
temple 14 miles to the north of Gauhati, of the sculptures, which 
are all of the pre-Ahom period, and of the errotic scenes).— 

796 . Singh, St. Nihal, “Science as Handmaid of Faith,” MC } XII, 
No. 1, pp. 13-18 (Describes the Vidyasankara—“Lord of Learn- 
ing”—the principal temple at Sringeri, a masterpiece of Hindu 
architecture, its principal characteristics being the apse which 
reminds one of the European Cathedrals, and the pillared hall, 
which. must have required vast and accurate knowledge of the 
planetary bodies and their movements on the part of the master- 
builders, since the pillars, each with a sign of the zodiac carved 
on it, are so arranged that as Surya, the sun-god, shifts his resi- 
dence from one rãsi (zodiacal house) to another, he lights up an 
appropriate sign. Thus when the worshippers. see the ram 
illuminated, they know that the first month of the year has begun 

797 . and so forth).—Sreenivasachar, P., “List of sculptures in the 
Bezwada Museum,” JAHG, I, pp. 123-128 (Suggests that this 
museum with its present collection of sculptures (30 pieces are 
listed here) can well form the nucleus of a provincial museum 

798 . for the Ãndhra Desa).—Timvenkatachari, S., “The Trivikrama 
Avatara in Mahabalipuram,” JIH, XXII, pp. 7-15 (Why 
did the Paliavas attach so much importance to the ‘Trivikrama 
idea’ ? They were a powerful dynasty, whose motto was some- 
thing similar to .the non-sufficit orbis of the mediaeval European 
Emperors. Such ideas as helped them to establísh a power-cult 
appealed to them, and they made use of these ideas in their 

799 . architectural and sculptural works),—Walton, James, “The 
Village Homes of índia (Illust.),” MR, LXXIII, pp. 193-197 
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bibliography for 1943 

(Describes the construction of houses in the countryside the choice 
of materiais for which depends on the typeof the country and the 
raw materiais it yields).-— 

Art 

800 . Coomaraswamy, Ananda K., Wky Exhibit Works of Art ? London 
Luzac, 1943, PP- K- ev - b JVS, XVIII, pp. 39 ^“ 39 ^ by H. 
Goetz. Contents: I. Why Exhibit Work of Art. II. The Chris- 
tian and Oriental, or True, Philosophy of Art. III. Is Art a 
superstition, or a way of Life? IV. What is the use of Art? 
V. Beauty and Truth. VI. The Nature of Mediaeval Art. 
VII. The Traditíonal Conception of Ideal Portraiture, VIII. 
The Nature of “Folklore” and “Popular Art”. IX. Beauty of 

801 . Mathematies: A Review).—Rao, Ramachandra P. R., Clmdhury and 
his Art. Bombay, 1943,74 pp. From the Prcface“This work isby 
no means a book of testimonials—Ghoudhury lias no need of such. 
It is a competent commentary... a sympathetic summíng-up of a 

802 . many-sided genius”,—Tampy, K.P.Padmanabhan, Gurudev Mcholas 

Roerich, With a Foreword by Ajit Kumar Haldar, an Introduction 
by Deviprasad lloy Ghowdhury, and an Appreciation by Bireshwar 
Sen. Trivandrum, Booklovers’ Resort, Ghettikulamkara, 1943, 
xviii, 94 pp., 16 pis,, 4 Ills. Rcv. in M, XX, p. 79 by H. 
Goetz : .. Praíseworthy picture of Nicholas Roerich, and his 

life work as an artist, writer, educationalist, philósopher, and 
cultural apostle... A great pioneer (whose) pictures in the 
Grafton Galleries 1913... have been amongst the great triumphs 

• of the cultural reversal in the West. His Himalayan landscape 
and symbolic compositions have broken the prejudices of the 

803 . East.. Agrawala, V. S., “Discovery of New Tibetan Fres¬ 
cos,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 67-71, i pl, i map (Describes 
the frescos in a deserted Buddhist settlement 011 the Shibchu 
river due east of the Niti Pass, discovered by Arnold Heim and 
August Gansser, two Swiss scientists in the course of their trip 
for the geological exploration of the Central Himalayas).—• 

804 . Andrews, Fred H., “The Government School of Arts and Crafts, 
Lucknow,” IAL, XVII, pp. 130-136 (The original intention of 
the Government in founding the school was to preserve and 
encourage the practice of those arts which expressed the tradi» 
tional ideais of the country, or what may be termed indigenous 

805 . art).—Andrews, Fred E, “The Indian Graftsman (Illust),” 
/AL, XVII, pp. 44-52 (Describes the manual skill of the Indian 
craftsmen and the beauty of their work and makes special mention 
of handicrafts líke poítery, weavingjin cloth, silk, and carpets), 

806 . smithery and carpentry including wood-carving).—Bhattacharya, 
B. C., “A Revival of Arts in Benares (Illust),” MR, LXXIII, 
pp. 443-446 (A brief sketch of Ranada UkiPs career and an 
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appreciation of some of his masterpieces such as ‘waves kissing 
the Moon,’ ‘Ragini Todi% ‘Goddess Durga,’ ‘Kali’, and ‘Saras- 
vati’, all of which show how the artist has broken loose from 
the trammels of traditíonal art, practised in the early days of our 

807 . Indian renaissance).—Chatterji, Sunitikumar,. “An Exhibition 
of Contemporary Indian Paintings in Calcutta (Illust.),” MR, 
LXXIII, pp. 276-280 (Describes the chief features of the 
exhibition held under the joint auspices of the Ashutosh Mu- 
seum of Indian Art and the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
Calcutta, at which the pictures of young artists not yet known to ’ 

808 . fame were accepted and shown).—Chattopadhyaya, Chaita- 
nyadev, “Art from the Point of View of the Artist,” JISOA, XI, 
PP- 32 - 39 í pis. 1-2 (Art may be known from the point of view of 
the spectator and from that of the artist. ‘The prime condition 
of the ideal expression of art is that there must be purity, anima- 
tion of the rational faculties, equilibrium of the three inner 
qualities (guna), concentration, and an aversion to all kinds 
of sentimentality, evasion, excessive decoration, externai petti- 

809 . ness and showiness’).—Cousins, J. E, “Mr. O. C. Gangoly J s 
Art-revicw,” MR, LXXIV,p. 55(Adds further information about 
matters of art which have not entered Gangoly’s survey of last 
year’s progress of art in índia (See No, 814) such as the unique 
acquisitions made by the Chitrasala of Mysore (e.g. a copy of 
the Ajanta fresco called “The Black Princess” a most impressive 
example of the old Buddhist art) and the Chitralayam of Tri¬ 
vandrum (among whose acquisitions are copies of murais from 
the 8th-gth century cave temple of Thimnandikkara in South 
Travancore), works that vie with Ajanta in style and workman- 

810 . ship).—Eastman, Alvan C., “An Illustrated jain Manuscript 
Transitional to the Rajput Style,” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 285-288 
(MS. JP in W. Norman Brown’s recent study of Svetãmbara 
Jaina Manuscripts (Manuscript illustrations of the Utíamdhyayana 
Sutra, American Oriental Series, 21, New Haven Conn, 1941) is 
of particular interest in that 1) it was painted by a non-Jain 
artist, as is evidenced by its radical departure in iconography 
and style from the early Western Indian, that 2) many of the 
Iranian elements in it are derived from Persian MSS. of the post- 
Seljuk school or those about 1400 A. D. 3) and that the minia¬ 
tures in it present a unique instance up to the present of a Jain 

811 . MS, in transition to the new Rajput style).-—Eastman, Alvan C., 
“Iranian Influences in Svetãmbara Jaina Painting in the Early 

. Western Indian Style,” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 93-113, 1 pl (The 
Persian influence, which had already'begun to be felt in the 
I3th century, and is first observed in the palm-leaf manuscripts, 

■ bècame more pronounced in the following centuries, especially 
the fiftçenth, when paper became the médium for manuscripts. 
In the sixteenth cèntuíy, the Muslirii influence is so far. prevalent 
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that tliere are ta ajaiua Svetãmbara manmciipt from Ahmeda- 
S Persian painttags and Muslta omamentaüon ade by ade 

112 with the indigenous Indian s tyle).-tag»ly, 0 . C. ; Apdogies 
for Art review,” MR; LXXIV, p. 139 -WW" thc , 

Of his art-review by Professor Coffiim (See No. 809 above) the 
“to sugsests that 'our State Museums and Government 
Series of Art and Antiquities devclop a coimençe for cheap 
publicity of their treasures and data for study of Art, tn the fortrn 
of acoirate collotype and Cota PosMar* for educahonal 

313 nurposes’) —Gangoly, 0. 0, “Lawrencc Binyon, MR, LXXIII, 
L p „8- 59 (An obituary tribute. A sympathetic erme of 
Par Eastern Painting, he made bis reputation with the pubhca- 
tion ofhis Pamlmg in the Fer FM, which ms chicfly an asay m 
the understanding of the peculiar mente of Japanese and Ghmese 
Paintings, but included chapters on thc Central Asian schools 

814 . and on the Frescoes of Ajanta) .--Gangoly, 0 . C., A Years 

Progress of Art in índia,” MR, LXXIII, pp. (Among 

the events noted are—the Memorial Exhibition licld at Laliore 
of the art of Amrita Sher-Gil, the Exhibition of lhe works of the 
Twentieth Gentury Painters of Bengal, the Art m Industry 

, Exhibition’ sponsorcd by the Burmah-bhell, both held at Gal- 
cutta, the Child Art Exhibition, and the Provincial Art Confe- 
rence held.in Bombay, the Exhibition of the works of the stu- 
dents of the Government Sehool of Art, Madras, and the work of 
the Kalã Khsetra Adyar. “In matters of Arts,”observes the 

815 . writer, “Bombay is fast outstripping Galcutta ).—Ganguli, 

Kalyan Kumar, “Chambá Rumãl,” JISOA, XI, pp. 69-74, 
pis. iii-v (Chambã rumais are cotton textiles decorated with 
figures and designs embroidered with sillc thrcadsof various colours. 
The rumais are in fact translations of painting into embroi- 
dery. The author here describes the rumais of the Kângra 
sehool, where the objects portrayed are from the epies and the 

816 . Purãnas and the life story of Srí Kr?na).-~Iyen|ar, Snmvasa 
K. R,, “Beauty in Nature and Beauty in Art,” M, XVÜ, pp, 
421-425 (‘The beauty that vye come across in Art cannot be 
a mere verbatim copy of the beauty that we encounter in life, 
if that were all, Art would be just a sccond-hand commodity. 
The resemblance between Art and life is palpable enough--but 

817 . it is the difference that really matters 5 ) — Kale, D. V., “Srí 
Sivãji Citracarcã,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 30 - 37 . ( In 

818 . Marathi. Ten pietures of Sivãji are here discussed).-—Khare, 
G, H., “Mir Khusraw or Farrukhfal,” AB 0 R 1 , XXIV, p^ 239 " 
240 (Describes five paintings of the same person Who is des- 
cribed in some as Khusraw and in others as Farukhfal aiid who 

819 . eludes all attempts at iclen tification) Lynch, Wilfrid S., 
“SuShil Mükherjee—An Artist (Ilhtst.), 3í MR, LXXIII, ppi i2o- 
123 (In this appreeiation of Mukherjceb art, the aüthor has 
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singled out for criticism two of his paintings, the ‘Dancing GirP 

820 . and ‘The Philosopher’).—Majumdar, M. R., “Discovery of a 
Folio of Bhãgavata Dasamaskanda illustrated in the Gujerati 
Style,” JfUB, XII, Pt. II, pp. 41-46, 1 pl (The folio reproduced 
and descnbed.here measuring gf "xsf is from the collection 
of Sri Vrajabhüsaijalãlji Maharaj of Kankaroli (Mewad). The 
miniature with Srí Krsna playing on the finte in the centre and a 
pair of Gopis on either side represents the very ancient idea of 

821 . symmetry of composjtion).—Majumdar, lanjulal R., “Gujarãti 
Citrakaíã,” FGST, VIII, pp. 158-171 (In Gujarati. Survey 
of Gujarati paintings of every day life from the earliest times to the 

822 . present day)lanak, P. C., “the Patna Sehool of Painting,” 
, JBORS, XXIX, pp. 143-169, 10 pis (Sketches the history of a 

talented family of- artists, whose last representative is still alive 
in theperson of Professor Ishwari Prasad, retired professor of Fine 
Art in the "Sehool of Art, Galcutta, and reproduces some of their 

823 . works).—Mehta, N. C. } “Art in índia—A Retrospect,” PB, 
XLVIII, pp. 179-182 (Sketches the history of Indian art, archi- 
tecture and sculpture from the death of Harsa (A. D. 648) 
down to the establishment of the Mughal Empire, when Hindu 
sculpture suífered a certain degree of eclipse, but the art of paint- 

824 . ing was sedulously çultivated).—Mookerjee, Ajit, “Bengal Folk 
Art (Illust.),” MR, LXXIII pp. 271-275 (The different ten- 
dencies in social and religious life of Bengal have affected the art 
of the people so that the Bengali folk art may be divided into three 
broad types: a) ritualistic, used in the Service ofrit.es associated 
with some beliefs and mystical ideais; b) utilitarian, social 
customs demanding the object, and modes of manufacture and 
material qüalities determining the form; c) individualistic, 

825 . expressing the feelings and emotions of the artist).— Mookerjee 
Ajit, “Kanthas (Embroidered works) (Illust.),” MR, LXXIV, 
pp. 277-279 (Kanthas, of which seven types are here describcd, 
are embroidered works made mostly on discarded saries which 

826 . are sewn together almost invisibly).—Pillai, A. S. Narayana, 
“Symbolism in Indian Art,” VK, XXX, pp. 14-16 (There is an 
all-comprehensive symbolism in Indian art which rescues it from 
being xnerely imitative or realistic and gives it its uniqueness 
and charm. The article discusses how Indian art does not merely 

827 . thrill or intoxicate, it also elevates).—Poídar, D. V., “Rãmteka 
Yethila Citra,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, p. 38 (In Marathi. 
Describes a painting of historical personages such as Sayai 
Madhava Rao, Nana Fadnavis etc., in a temple atRãmtek, C, P.). 

828 . —Prabüddhananda, Swami, “A Talk on Art,” PB, XLVIII, 
pp. 530-532 (The article is based on the answers of Nandalal 

829 . Bose td the questions on art by the writer),—Rao, P. Sama, 
“Symbolism in Indian Ait, !S QJMS, XXXIII, pp. 270-280; 

. ’■ XXXlV, pp. 19-36; 165-170 (On Hindu Iconography. The 
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author discusses the symbolism of colours, mudras or symbolic 
' representation by hands, symbolism of birds, and lastly músic). 

830 . —Shere, S. A., “A Wasli of Prince Khurrum,” JBORS, XXIX, 
pp. 171-138, i pi (A painting at present in the Patna museum 
111 the Indo-Persian style of the 16th century, depicting an ascetic 
wearing a fur coat and leading a dog by its chain in his right hand 
and holding a square flag in his left. The painting has an 
inscription on the reverse purporting to be by Prince Khurrum 

831 . later knownas Shah Jahan).—Short, Ernest, “Art as a Back- 
ground to Oriental Studies ML, XVII, pp. 24-29 (Examines 
the claim of art to provide a suitable foundation for Oriental 
Studies, and shows from an outline of the history of art beginning 
with the Stupa, the characteristic art of the Asokan Age, that 
Oriental Studies may be pursued with the backgromid of art 

832 . achievements of Asia) Sudhir, Ranjan Das, “Ãlpanã of the 
Kumãri-vratas of Bengal (Illust.),” JISOA, XI, pp. 126-132 
(Ãlpanã or the symboíical drawings or paintings by gírls and 
women on the ground with a liquid known as pithali in per¬ 
formance of vowed observances, is one of the_most characteristic 
aspects of the folk art of Bengal. In the Ãlpanã the magicai 
belief is expressed that the fulíilment of desires requires the 

833 . proper representation of the object of the desire).~-Treasuryvala, 
B. N., “A New Variety of Pahãri Paintings,” JISOA, XI, 
pp. 133-135, pis. vi-vii (Describes a group of coloured draw¬ 
ings of varying merit ‘some of which have a rare charm and 
power,’ which are probably works of a folk art practised until 
recently, and coming either from Jammu orlCulu). 

IcONOGRAPHY 

834 . Bagchi, P. C., “On the Canons’ of Image-matíng—Pingalãmata, 
Ch. IV, 51 JISOA, XI, pp. 9-31 (Gives a summary and publisb.es 
the text of chapter IV of the Pingalãmata, entitled Pratimãdhi- 
kãra, which deals with the iconometry as well as the iconography 

835 . of a number of gods and goddesses).—Barua, B. M., “On the 
Antiquity of Image-worship in índia,” JISOA, XI, pp. 65-68 
(Draws attention to referentes to image-worship in Sanskrit and 
Pali texts, which show that image-worship prevailed in índia 

836 . in the ist and 2nd centuries B. C. and even earlier).—Chakra- 
' varti, S. N., “The origin of the Buddha Image,” JUPHS, XVI, 

Pt. II, pp. 63-65 (Argues that the chronological evidence pro- 
vided by the seated figure of the Buddha on the coin of Maues 
does not conclusively prove that the Graeco-Buddhist art of 
Gandhâra first produced the Buddha image. For one thing 
the Buddha. figure on the coin of Maues does not show any 
. Hellemstic inftuence, and so it is possible that the Hellenistic 
type of Buddha at Gandhâra may have evolved from the Indian 
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837 . type at Mathura).—Deshpande, Y. K., “Astâdasabhüjã Daáa- 
mukhã Mahisãsuramardini,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 25-27 
(In Marathi. Describes a stone image of Maliisãsuramardini 

838 . with 18 hands and 10 mouths fromGandain C. P.).—Deshpande, 
Y. K., “Vidarbhãnta Sãinpad.alelea Bhümigata Murti,” BISMQ, 
XXIV, pp. 27-30 (In Marathi. Describes stone images exca- 
vated at Vidarba such as those of Rãma and Sita and of the 

839 . Jaina Tirtankaras).— Dixit, V. V., “Brahma and Sarasvati,” 
PO, VIII, pp. 66-67 fl^otli Brahma and Prajãpati are the source 
and fountain of all knowledge, and the story of Brahma failing 
in love with his dâughter Sarasvati is nothing but the Puranic 
version of the Vedic myth of Prajãpati and his daughters. In 
course of time a fresh deity, viz., Gaiiapati, arose and usurped 

840 . their function).— Palk, fflaryla, “The Serpent and the Bird,” BV, 
IV, Pt. II, pp. 201-2 n (The author claims that this ‘is a study 
of the hitherto unnoticed motif connecting as far back as the oldest 
strata of RV, the mythical figurations of the Gosmic Serpent 

841 . with those of the Gosmic Bird’).—Gangoly, 0 . C., “The Earth 
Goddess in Buddhist Art,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 1-11 (In the life of 
the Buddha the contest with and victory over Mãra is a major 
incident in the drama of the Great Enlightenment. The contest 
itself is allüded to in earlier texts. But the actual mythological 
development, and in particular the role of the Earth Goddess' 
with significant iconographic details belongs to a later period. 
In the earliest icons the deity is seen up to the waist and emerging 
out of the lotus petals, later she is represented as carrying a 
vessel, and lastly as bringing out water from her hair. Gurlously 
enough, this same goddess is found in some mediaeval Hindu 
temples especially at Vijayanagara. Can the iconography 
of the Buddhist formulation of the Earth Goddess be traced to. 
Hindu sources? True, the Vedas do not provide ready-made 
materiais for an iconic conception as in the Buddhist formulation, 
but there are enough seed-ideals in the figures of speech. used ih 
the Vedic texts which may have offered materiais for the later 

842 . iconography).—Gordine, Dora, “Masterpieces of Oriental Art,” 
JRÀS, 1943, pp. 135-136, pis. iii-iv (A Yaksha under a tree 

843 . and Asura of the Eiglit Devas].—Goswami, S. C., and Chau- 
dhury, P. D., “Antiquarian Notes,” JARS, X, pp. 35-37 (Re- 
ports the find of 1) a huge image near Gohpur in Darrang 
District, 5'-9" by 3'-7", which is identified as that of Surya, 
2) a heavy image of Ganesa in sand-stone at Pa^da, 3'-2" by 
2'-3", of the pre-Ahom period 8th-9th century A. D,, and 3) a 

844 . stone image of Visnu at Dimapur, 4' by 3').—Karve, C. G., 
“Silpacitrakalã, 16 hatãnci, âivamürti,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, 
p. 24 (In Marathi. Describes a copper image of Siva with 16 

845 . hands in the samvanga posture).—Majumdar, ffl. R., “Icono- 
graphy ofVãyü and Vãyu-worship in Gujarãt (Illust.),” JISOA , 
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XI, pp. 108-114 (Compares what should be the' symbols of 
Vãyu according to the iconographic texts with tliose actually 
found in the images of the god in Gujarat, and accounts for the 
preyalence ofVâyu worship inthis part of índia by the fact that in 
ancieht times Gujarat merchànts carried on maritime trade with 
countries situated in the north-west corner of the Arabian Sea). 

846 . —Peregmus, “Arte religiosa em Goa,” BEAG, II, pp. 161-162 
(In Portuguese. Dwells on religious Art in general, and on the 
statuary art of the Escola de Artes at Guirim Mount under the 

847 . direction of the Capuchins in particular).—Peter, F. L, “The 
‘Riíi-Hbyun’ Pis. 1-8”, JRASBL , IX, pp. 1-27 (Of inestimable 
importance for the study of Lamaistic iconography, the contents 
of the Rin-Hbyn.n with its two appendices may be taken to be fairly 
representative df the pantheon of the Reform.ed Ghurch, the 
Gelugga sect. The author describes the copy of.this rare work 
which he procured through the good ofEces of a learned lama).— 

848 . Roy, Rabindra Nath, “The Antiquity of Indian Images and 
Temples,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 274-279 (Attempts to show from 
literary and archaeological evidence that índia had her images 
and temples long before she carne into contact with the Greek 

849 . world, and even in Rgvedic times),—Sastri, S. Srikanhta, “Ico- 
nography of $ri Vidyãriiava Tantra,” QJMS, XXXIV, pp. 1-1B; 
186-204 (This digest of many tantras dealing with jSrividyã, 
attributed to Vadyãranya, the reputed founder of Vijayanagara, 

850 . is also in a way a treatise on Hindu Iconography).—Soni, Kachar- 
lal Savajibhai, “Vihãragãm pãsethi mareli Varãhasvarüp Visjçumi 
Pãncami Satãbdhi pahetani MM,” FGST, VII, 20-23 '(In 
Gujarati. An image of Visçu in the form of Varãha (before 
5th century) found in the Vihãra village). 

Musig and Dancing 

851 . Bharatamuni, Mj-yasãstra. Edited by Pandit Kedarnath. Bom- 

852 . bay, Nimayasagar-Press, 1943, 666 pp—Pandeya, G. A., The 
Art of Kathakali. Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1943, ,169 pp. From 
the Foreword by Gopinath: “The author has presented the entire 
technical subtlety in a lucid style making it to rank as the first book 

853 . on Kathakali literature”.— Sarangadeva, Sangítaratnãkam. Vol. I. 
Adhyãya I. Vol. II. Adhyãya 2-4. With Kãlanidhi of Kalli- 
nãtha and Subhãkara of Siàhabhüpãla. Edited by S. Subramanya 
Sastri. Adyar, Adyar Library, 1943, pp. 416, 355 pp.— 

854 . Anwar, Rafiq, “An Introduction to the Indian Dance (Illus.),” 
IAL, XVII, pp. 136-138 (Describes Bharata Nãtya the most 
ancient and classical form of Indian dancing, the Kathakali form 
which is a unique dance drama of Malabar, and the Kathaka 
school of dancing, which is the pride of Northern índia. The 

' new school of dancing, which has sprung up recently, is a com- 
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855 . bination of all three).—Aravamuthan, T. G., “Pianos in Stone 
(illus.),” JMA y XIV, pp. 109-116 (Explains how from pillars 
f servilely and silently bearing heavy loads as in the temples of 
Pampãpati-Isvara at Vijayanagaiy i^ri Nellaiyappar at ,Tinne- 
vally, and &i Nãm-Alvar at Ãlvar-Tiru-Nagari ‘clustered 
columns have turned into great pianos. As the notes given by 
these pillars extend over a range of one full octave, a party of 
four or five musicians playing upon at least the exterior shafts 
will raise notes audible enough to serve as accompaniments to 
the tuneful psalms which in these mandapas used to be sung 
by the temple choir and expounded by dancers through dan-' 

856 . ces’).—Ayyar, C. S., “The compositions of Pallavi Doraiswamy 
Iyer,” JMAy XlV, pp.* 92-101 (Mentions four compositions of 
Pallavi Doraiswamy Iyer in Ragas Saurastra, Kalyani, Pantu- 

857 . varali and Saveri and gives his Family pedigree).—Bharaíi, Gopala- 
krisna, “Gopâlakrisita Bhãrati Krti: Edited by Vídvan Mudi- 
kondan Venkatarama Iyer,” JMA, XIV, pp. 150-153 (In 

858 . Tamil).—Bhatt, M. Mariappa, “Purandara Dasa (1480-1564 
A* D.),” JMA, XIV, pp. 72-79 (Sketches the life of Purandara 
Dasa (b. A. D. 1480) who occupies a unique place among the 
Haridasas of the Kanarese country ; who is looked upon as the 
‘Father of Karnataka iríusic’, and whose Klrtanas are a mine 

859 . ofreligion, philosophy and literature).—Chattopadhyaya, Harin, 
“Uday ShankaFs Shadow Play (Illust.),” MR, LXXIII, pp. 113- 
116 (Describes the staging of the Ramleela as a Shadow-Play 
at. the Uday Shankar índia Culture Centre and in particular 

860 . the technique carefully evolved by Shankar).—Diksitar, Mutíus- 
vami, “Muttusvami Diksitar Krti: Edited by Vidvan Mudi- 
kondan Venkatarama Iyer,” JMA, XIV, p. 149' (In Tamil. 
The piece is on the deity at Vallalãrkoil near Mayavaram),-— 

861 . Gangooly, 0 . C., “Dhruvã, a type of old Indian stage-song,” 
JMA , XIV, pp. 102-108 (Dhruvàs are musical accompaniments 
in dramas.. ■ Jhey appear to have been a class of versified metri- 
cal compositions, which have been variously divided. Abhinava 
Gupta mentions five types of dhruvãs: (1) prãvesa or prave- 
áikã, (2) Aksepa or ãksiptikã, (3) niskrãma, (4) prãsãdikâ, and (5) 
a.ntaram, which mean respectively the £ songof entrêe,’the‘revela-, 
tion’ song, the ‘exif song, the ‘touching’ song, and the ‘stop-gap’ 

862 . song).—Mukerjee, Bhupen N., “Tagore ! s Muence on themusic 
ofHindustan,” IAL, XVII, pp. 1-7 (As every one else Tagore 
too felt the impact of three district currents of musical thought 
and the resulting confusion : the traditional classical music with 
its complicated system of Raga-Ragini, folk music, and Western 
music. Tagore resolved this confusion by eschewing Western 
music altogether, and then effecting a synthesis of classical and 
folk elements. It is in this synthesis that his influence is most felt 

863 . in the music of Hindustan)Pandey, K. C., “Dhananjaya and 
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Abhinavagupta,” MIA, VI, pp. 272-282 (Describes the diíTe- 
rences between Dhánanjaya and Abhinavagupta on the question 

864 . of rasas, dhvani, nãtya, bindu, and pratimukha).—Raghavan, 
V,, “Mirattür Kâsinàtha, a composer of Sabdas of the i8th 
centuryA.IX,” jÃíd,XIV,pp. 130-134 (The third item and the 
usual programme of the sadír is called the âabda. The Sabda 
which is sung generally in Kãmbodi, takes oíf with rhythmic 
syllables, to which the danseuse dances her Nrtta, and passes on to 
Sãhitya which she then rendcrs in gesture. The Sabdas are on 
the local deities, while the Sãhitya is in praise of a patron who is 
either a cleity or a king. The author here describes some MSS. 

865 . secured by him, which bear the mudra of Kãáinãtha).—Ragha¬ 
van, V., “Music in Pãlkuriki Sorrtanãthas works,” JMA, XIV, 
pp. 140-144 (The musical information gieaned by the author 
from the Basavapurâiia and the Panditãrãdhyacarita of Somadeva 
relates to the elements of music, the kinds of instruments, and the 
rãgas mentioned in these works. The ancients h'ad a wide 
repertoire of criticai vocabulary to appreciate the minute aspectS 

866. of our,music),—Raghavan, V., “Soma Rãga,” JAfi, XIV, pp. 
145-146 (Contends that Sri SrIgondekar’s rendering in his 
English introduction to Vol. II of Mãnasollãsa of King Someá- 
vara of Kalyãni that Somarãga should be sung or played during 
the Slmanta ceremony is ‘a rnere fancy of the editor based on a 
defective rendering of the text beforc him’. The lines in Someá- 
vara may as well be rendered, “with Vainikas playing music 

867 . which propitiates the deity Soma- Rãja”).—Raghavan, V., 
“The Rãgas in Kerala,” JMA, XIV, pp. 134-139 (Observatiohs 
on the Krsnanãttarn, Krsnanãtaka or Krsna giti, a Sanskrit 
composition in song and verse, composed in the style of the 
Gitagovinda bn the life of Krsija by a Zamorin of Calicut named 
Mãnadeva in A.D. 1657, and editecl by Pandit P. S. Anantaná- 
rayana Sastri (1914). Of this Krsnanãttarn, the well-known 

868. Kathakali or Rãmanãttam of Kerala is an offspring) .—Raghavan, 
V., “The Rudraçlamarüdbhavasutra Vivarana,” MIA, VI,pp. 235- 
236 (With reference to No. 877 below (in which M. K. Sharma 
describes a musical tract), the author opines that it should be ■ 
classed with the Dattiia-Kohaliya, works which are indifferent 
compilations based on the Samgita Ratnãkara of Sãrangadeva). 

869 . -Raghunathan, N., “Sri Muthuswami Dikshitar,” JMA, 
XIV, pp. 122-129 (Plea for a more adequate, rendering of the 

. magmficent kirtis of Dikshitar. “Itisnot for all,” says the author, 

to command a great range of voice, but every singer may with 
practice master Üicgamakas in which so large a part of the beauty 
of Dikshita klrlis liès. And those whose voice is poor should 
lcarn the mm sufficiently to accompany themselves on it and eke 
' ° ut i na dequaci e s with its subtle resources”),—Ranade, 
G. H., The chief of Ischalkaranji, a great Patron of Indian 


Music,” JMA, XIV, pp. 79 (Obituary of a great patron of 
Indian music who founded a free music school in his State with 
provision to impart the highest and the best of music on 

871 . perfectly scientific and modera lines).—Rao, T. V. Subba, 
“Kanakadas,” JMA, XIV, pp. 40-50 (Sketches the life of 
Kanakadas, who though a shepherd by caste, was admitted 
as a dãsa or religious into a matha by Vyãsarãya, the mathãdhi- 
pathi, and whose kirtanas are stillsung by the people of Karna- 

872 . taka).—Rao, T. V. Subba, “The University of Tyãgarãja,” 
JMA, XIY pp. 80-85 (An estimate of Tyãgarãja as a composer 

873 . and poet).—Roy, Rabindra Lai, “North Indian Ragas and Melas, 5 
JMA, Xiy, pp. 51-61 (Discusses the importance of Avarohas 
which are inyerted Ãrohas. It is possible to have 196 combina- 
tions of the Ãroha-avarohas, which when multiplied by 32 i.g, 

. 3 2 sca les give the total number of Ãroha-avarohas as 6,272, a 
number which may be taken to indicate the aesthetic possibili- 

874 . ties).—Samboomoorthy, P., “The Wãlãj âpet Manuscripts, ; 5 JMA, 
XIV, pp. 86-91 (Belonging to the descendants of the Venka- 
taramana Bhagavatar, a desciple of Tyãgarãja. The author 
describes here the MSS, on musicology and those containing 
the works of Tyãgarãja, whose date of birth as restored in one of 
them is Vaisãkha Suclha Saptami, Monday, Sarvãjit samvatsara, 

875 . S.S. 1689).—Sastri, S. Subramanya, (ed.), “Samgitaratnãkarah 
with the commentaries of Catura Kallinãtha and Simhabhü- 
pãla,” BrnALB, VII, Pt. I, pp. 185-200; Pt. II, pp. 201-256; 

876 . Pt. III, pp. 257-290 (Serial publication) .—Sastrigal, Syama, 
“Kanakammal Seethapathy,” JMA, XIV, pp. 62-71 (In 

877 . Tamil).—Sharma, K. Madhava Krishna, “Rudradãmarud- 
bhavasütravivaraija,” MIA, VI, pp. 64-67 (The treatise professes 
to trace the origin of music to the. Aksarasamãmnãya of Pãi.iini, 
but is chiefly concerned with the development of the Mãrga 
variety of Indian music. The author publishes hçre the verses 
from the only MS. of it so far known, the one in the Anup Sanskrit 

878 » Library, Bikaner).—Sitaraman, M. L., “Our Musical Pleritage 
Part II,” JAU, XII, Pts. 2-3, pp. 83-92 (The -twenty-two 
struti scale of Indian music and its significance. “If we can call 
the 13 sruti (tone) group as combined in a siren or the Savart 
wheels as an unmusical scale capable, however, of measuring 
. pitch values with a fair degree of acçuracy, a similar combination 
of 22 srutis in. sirens and Savart, wheels may be styled as the ear- 
liest Vernier’s type of scale of Indian music (if we may use the 
■ terms) and would be capable of greater nicety and precision in the 

879 . direcfmeasurement of pitch values).—' Velankar, H, D., “Metres 
and Müsio,” PO, VIII, pp. 202-213 (Describes the three 
varífeties of music which haVe pfoduced three distinct Varieties 
. oÇ niptrçs in Sanskrit,. Prakrit, and the vbrnaculars, the 
• music of Voice modulation or the Svara Sangíta, the music of 
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Sound-variation or the Varria Sangita, and the music of time- 
regulated accent or the Tãla Sangita. The first lies at the basis 
ofVedic metres, the second in the classical Sanskrit metres, and 
the third in what are described as Tãla Vrttas and Mãtrã Vrttas). 

880 . —Vidya, S., “Gamaka Signs in Musical Notation,” JMA , XIV, 
pp. 117-121 (The gamakas are not only the oscillations of the 

' svaras, but also the way in which most of the plain svaras are 
reached and handled. Hence these signs enable the student 
and the artist to preserve traditional standards. The author 
here refers to the gamakas in the notation of sarigamapadani as 
expounded by Sri Subbarãman Dikshitar in his voluminous 
work Sangita Sampradâja Pradarsini). 

Epigraphy and Palaeography 

881 . —Annual Report of tíia Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 

1942 . Mysore, University of Mysore,. 1943, xvi, 270 pp., 20 pis. 
Rev. in JBHU, IX, p. 34: “The inscriptions numbering 78 are 
not ónly deeiphered, but are provided with transliteration in 
Romanscriptasalso translation and notes... The20platcs on art 

882 . paper give as many as 53 illustrations” —Ayyar, V. Venkatasubba, 
Archaeological Sumjof índia. South Indian Inscriptions . Vol. XII. The 
Paliavas. Madras, Superintendent, Government Press, 1943, 
204 pp. From the Preface : “The present volume relating to the 
Paliavas (the first Tamil Publication) contains all Paliava inscrip¬ 
tions collectedby the Department from 1904 to 1935 and provides 
a wide and definite scope for studying the history of tliis dynasty 

883 . from original sources”.—Gadre, A. S., ImportantInscriptions from 
the Baroda State. Vol. I (Sri Pratãpasimha Mahãrãja Rãjyãbhiseka 
Granthamãla, Memoir No. II). Baroda, Baroda State Press, 

1943, viii, 112 pp., 16 pis. Rev. in IHR, Vol. XX, pp. 296-297 
by Dines Ghandra Sircar: “In this volume Mr. A. S. Gadre has 
edited twelve inscriptions discovered in different parts of 
the state and belonging to different periods. . . The volume 
contains one record each of the Saka, Kataccuri, Râstra- 
kü|a, and Kadamba dynasties, and two each of the Maitraka, 
Silãhãra, Solanki, and Gaekwad royal jines. The epigraphs are 
written in Sanskrit with the exception of the Dabhoi inscription 
(No. 11, p. 89 ff) of Damaji Rao, which is written in Marathi 
verse.... The book is a welcome addition to archaeological lite- 
rature”. Also iriJSVOI, V, pp. 71-73, by P.V.R(amanujaswami): 
“Apart from their historical value the inscriptions are important 

• from the literary, linguistic, and social points of view.!. As to 
■ their linguistic Value, I may draw attention to a very peculiar 
word in thé first inscription. The equatíôn of Prakrit íaíthi ~ 8 kt. 
yasti has piizzled philologists. Prakrit grammarians, as a rule, 
teach that Skt. y has changed itself into Pkr. 1 in this Word, but 
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the disparity between the two letters is so great that the teachings 
of grammarians do not carry conviction ... The inscription un- 
der reference gives another word which in some way solves the 
riddle. It refers to sitãlasti which has been erected. I venture 
to suggest that lasti is a dialectical variant of yasti and is the 

884 . source of Pkt. latti'\~ Aiyangar, A. N. Krishna, “Inscriptions 
of Uttaramerür,” BraALB , VI, pp. 79-88 ; 186-191; 259-266 
(Uttaramerür is a town 58 miles to the South-west of Madras. Its 
inscriptional records range from the times of the later Paliavas in 
the íast quarter of the eighth century to the fali of the Colas in the 
middle of the thirteenth. Of the seven inscriptions edited in this 
paper, five belong to the reign of Rãjarãja the Gfeát. Their lan- 
guage is Tamil, using grantha letters, and the object to record the 
gift of a perpetuai lamp or nandã vilakku to the local deities. The 
last two belong respectively to the reigns of Kulottunga I and 

885 . Rajendra Gangai-Konffa).—Aiyar,K. R.V. Rama, “Ram Mangam- 
mal’s Grantto the Nattharwalíi Darga at Trichinopoly,” IHRC, 
XX, pp. 70-72 (The Darga contains the tomb of Hazrat Sayyid 
Babayya Natharwalli Sahib. One of the copper-plates records 
a grantby Rani Mangmmal (Regent 1689-1706)—-of the Madura 

886 . Nayak line)—Balasubrahmanyan, S. R., “The Oldest Chidam- 
baram Inscriptions,” JAU, XII, Pts. 2-3, pp. 106-118 (A place 
of great antiquity Chidambaram is well known as a centre of 
Saivism and Vaispvism, of the Advaita philosophy of Sankara 
and the Saivasiddhãnta of MeykhançLa devar, and it was here that 
the great philosophic conception of the Divine Dance was evolved). 

887 . —Bambardekar, V. A,, and Dikshit, Moreshwar G., “Narayana- 
Gaon Plates of Sinda Govamna; Saka 933,” MA, VI, pp. 156-159, 
i pl (Found at MG near Junnar in the Poona district, the 
author has prepared the transcript of the plates, now reported 
to be lost, from the excellent photographs of the originais by Mr. 
Bambardekar. The object of the inscription, which is in Sans¬ 
krit prose and Nãgari characters, is to record the gift of the village 
Brhat Avasari by Gomna Rãja, son of Yuddhamalla Rãja, of the 
Sinda lineage on b. nthin Asvina S S. 993, í.e., 26th Sept. 1101. 
The record establishes the fact that a branch of the Sindas ruled 

888. over this part of the Deccan).—Barua, B. M., “Forms, Merits 
and Defects of Aáoka’s Inscriptions,” IC, X, pp. 41-46 (Glassifi.es 
Asoka J s inscriptions into the seven categories distinguished in the 
Arthaáãstra: prajMpana, ãjM,pandãna, niérsti, prãvrttiha, prati, and 
Samtraga, then judges them according to the standard of excellence 
set by the same work, and finds that they fairly satisfy the test as 
to the árrangement of the subject-matter (arthakrama), relevancy 
( sambandha ), completeness (paripürnatâ), sweetness (mãdlmyam), 
dignity [audãryam) and lucídity [spashtatvm). Their defects 
are mostly omissions due to the carelessness of the Upikàra). 

889 . —Bhandarkar, D. R., “Nripati-Parivrãjaka”, IC, IX, pp. 227-228 
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(.Apropos A. Lakshminarayana’s note in NIÁ, VI, pp. 69-72 the 
author agreesthat the former ! s rendering of the term as c Kingly 
ascetic 5 is a distinctimprovementonthat of Fieet, and justifies its 
use on the ground that Suáarman in whose connection it is used 
was both a King and an ascetic)—Chandorkar, P. M., “Khed 
áivapüryethila Silãlekha” BISMQ , XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 116-118 
(In Marathi. Publishes two inscríptions in Marathi at Sivapur 
near SMhagad, Poona, respectively dated Kãrtika s' 5-6 $. S. 1678 
(29-10-1756) and S S. 1664 t or 'A. D. 1742) —Chàturvedi, S. P., 
"A Note o» the alleged metrical defect in the Legend-verse on 
the Seal of the Pípardflla Copper-plate Inscription,” IHQ, 
XIX, pp. 358-359 (Holds that the metrical defects pointed out 
by the joint editors of the inscription and the emendation sugges- 
ted by them are uncalled for).—Dikshit, Moreshwar G., “Khorãsãn 
Martdli (?) in the Vehâr Inscription of the time of Anantadeva, 
Saka 1003,” JCQI, XXXVI, pp ; 102-105,1 pl (Found at Vehar in 
the Thana District tliis Sanskrit inscription in Nãgari consisting of 
four Hnes, is dated in $ S. 1003 and refers to the reign of Ananta 
Deva, styled Mahãmaçdalesvarãdhipati, the object of the ins¬ 
cription being to record a gift of some drammas for the building of 
a house in the town of Venã, by one Ajyapã Nãyaka, son of Mãtai- 
ya,,belongíng to the Viyãdika family. The donee appears to be 
a siddhi named Khirãmauaingapai, which had been misread as 
Khorãsan manijli by Indraji).—Dikshit, Moreshwar G., “A New 
Inscription of Aparãditya (II), Saka 1106”, JBORS, XXIX, 
pp. 210-215 (This stone inscription, now in the Prince of Wales 
Museum,Bombay, was probably found at Lonad, near Kalyan, 
a^suburb °f Bombay. The inscribed stone measures i'6 ff broad, 
2 4 highand f thick. At the top there are the sun, the moon, 
and the Kalasha with a Siva Linga below. At the bottom there 
is the famihar ass-curse. The object of the inscription which 
runs mto 20 lines is to record the donation of an orchard and 
other gifts to the Vyomeávara temple by the minister Vyoma- 
sambhu. There is also a grant of Pârutthi drammas for çertain 

W^ 7 Í r T^ T a T idí “ The 0r ^ ns of íhe Alphabet 
(Illst.), , Antiqmp,' XVII, pp. 77-90 ( Apropos the discovery of 10 
Ganaanite mscnptions the view is stated that it was the Syro-Pales- 
timan Semeticpeople who produced a genius that invented the 

wWchhave^ Ün ^^ S ° Und ^ ^ SÍgU °°*y) ^ om 

gari syHJary, the grcat mother script ofMa)theCoUn ifohal 

^ ™ pl ! "I . less 43114e Grel . Latm, the 

Rumo the Hebrw, the Arabic,and theRraian alphabets, èach 
OThzaton meifymg its scnpts, and time making its relation to 

DmM ‘TVpTÍ • rch í TeS - q “ te —Diringer, 

ta” 7 iOTTYn"“'“^““itheOriginoftheAlpL- 
• J-=®,IXII. ? p. 24.30 (As against the view held by many 


scholars since the discovery of the Canaanite inscríptions that the 
latter, “constitute an important ‘missing link’ in the history of 
our own alphabet, representing the long sought intermediate stage 
between the Sinaitic and the earliest known Phoenician forms”, 
the author maintains as a result of a fresh examination of ten of 
these inscríptions that the view at best is a possible or probable 

896 . hypothesis).—Diringer, David, “Had the Egyptians an Alpha¬ 
bet ?” Antiquity, XVII, pp. 208-209 (Rejoinder to No. 897 below. 
In a true alphabet generally one sign denotes one sound, whereas 
in the Egyptian scripts there existed different signs for the same 

897 . sound).—Paulkner, R. 0 ., “Had the Egyptians an Alphabet?” 
Antiquity , XVII, pp. 207-208 (Differs from David Diringer 
(No. 896 above) and maintains that the Egyptians did possess an 

898 . alphabet and on occasions used it as such).—Ghosh, Baiakrishna, 
“Kharosthi”, /C, IX, pp. 126 (The term “Kharosthi’ 5 is direct- 
ly deríved from the cognate Aramaic form harüHhã of the Hebrew 
harõseth , meaning “engraving”'. The script with its engraving 
must have come to índia when Gandhara was a pfovince of the 
Persian empire in which Aramaic was the official language. The 
origin of the word was forgotten during the long interval between 
its introduction and the earliest literary reference to it, and it was 

899 . Sanskritized into Kharosti) .-—Ghosh, Batakrishna, “Pãdãnudhy- 
âta,”/C, IX, pp. 118-120 (Rejoinder to D. C. Sircar, No. 919 
below. Maintains that the point at issue is whether the meaning 
of anudhyãta is active or medial. From the Vedic períod onwards 
the word has been used almost exclusively in the active sense. If 
therefore by quoting the two passages of the Raghuvaiiisa Dr. 
Sircar has tríed merely to prove that “ anudhyãta ” may have an 
active meaning, then his labour has been completely superfluous. 
In both these passages it has been used in the active sense, and 
there is no trace in them of the verb “ anudhyã ” “to favour”. As 
for the inscriptional term 'pãdãnudhyãta', the verb t anu-dhya > is 
medial in meaning, firstly because this meaning is attested in the 
Mahãbhãrata; seconclly because, one can thereby keep close to 
the basic root; and thirdly the meaning “to favour” is nowhere 

900 . attested in literature).—Ghoshal, R. K., “The stray Plate from 
Tirlingi: (Ganga) year 28,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 234-236 (This ins¬ 
cription which is incomplete is engraved on a single plate of 
copper, 4-| ff X2 ff weighing 6 tolas. Being the last plate of what 
must have been a set, both the donor and the donee must remain 
unknown until the rest of the inscription is found. The date is 
Krsjiãstami of the month of Phãlguna of the year 28 of ‘the increas- 
ing regime’. The script as well as the style suggests association 
with the early Ganga Kings of Kalinga, and on palaeographícal 
grounds the document may be assigned to c. A.D. 450-525. Tirlin¬ 
gi, the find-spot , is a hamlet in the Ganjam District of Madras 
and is sitüated close to the head-quarters of the Tekkali zmndari). 
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901 . —-Hopkins, L, C., “The Bearskin, a Chinese epigraphic puzzle,” 
JRAS, 1943, pp. 110-117 (Listed in this Bibliography only to 
draw the attention of scholars attempting to decipher the Indus 

902 . Valley script).—Jain, Kamala Prasad, “Vijayanagar Ke Jain 
Silãlekh,” JSB, X, pp. 1-8 (In Hindi. Deals with the stone ins- 
criptions at a Jaina Temple in Vijayanagara published in Asiatic 
Researckes , XX, p. 36 in 1836 and in the Archaeological survey of 

903 . índia , III in 1890).—Konow, Sten, “Notes on the Central Asian 
Kharosthi DocumentsfMO, XIX, pp. 65-78 (In the Kharosthi 
inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 
transcribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. 
Senart, the distinction introduced between S and S is welcome, the 
latter a modified form of the forraer, though it is questionable that 
it was intentionally modified to produce a new signfor the voiced 
sibilant; that between tha and thá equally so, as these are two 
different aksaras,the latter an aspirated sound; as also that between 

904 . tsa and tsa).—Krishna, M. H., and Rao, Bengeri Hucca, “Yãdava 
Singhaçana Tilivailiya Sãsana, Saka 1160,” KSPP, XXVIII, 
Pt. I, pp. 1-26 (In Kannada. Gives the text of the inscription 
which is in Sanskrit written in Kannada script, its purport being 
that Sãvanta Thakkara having fallen on the battle-field, his sons 
Kalideya and Rannugi had the Savantesvara temple built as a 
memorial to their father, and donated five villages to the Brãh- 
marias for the purpose of perpetuai wofship in the same temple. 
The inscription adds a new name to the líst of Kannada poets— ' 
that of Hufiugeya Somayya, who composed the text of the record 

^ which is in verse. TiluvaJIi is a village in the Hangal Taluka, 

905 . Dharwar District)Majumdar, lanjulal R. } “Sankhedânã 
Killamano Gujarãti Silãlckha,” FGST, VII, pp. 365-6 (In Guja- 
raü. Dated in 1792 this inscription in Sanskrit from the 

Sankheda gives the name of subedar Mahãlujrao, i.e. 

906 . Malharrao).—Mitra, Kalipada, “The Grant of Village Bispi to 

VidyapatiThakur/^PPjXLIIIjpp. 24.30 (Anexaminationofan 

alíeged copper-plate and other historical records relating to the 
grant of Bispi to Vidyapati, the Poet, leads the author .to the 
conclusion that the grant of the village to the poet was genuine, 
that ms descendants were in actual possession of it till it was re- 
sumed by Government in 1837, and that Hf they infringed the 
terms and were in illegal possession, it is a remarkable instance of 
then’ liavmg eluded the vigilance of the officers concerned for over 

907 . four centunes’).—Rao, Lakshminarayana N., “Ajantada i6neya 
Guheyalliruva Vãkãtaka Harisenanaâilãsãsana^ÃOT,XXVIII, 
_rts.2-3 J pp, 43.53 (In Kannada. Vãkãtaka Harisena’s inscription 
m cave XVI at Ajanta, originally edited by Principal Mirashi, is 
reproduced here for the information of Kannada scholars with an 

ono d, llum ’ftag discussion onthe extent oftheKuntalacountry).-. 

908 s Rao, M. Rama, “Inscriptions of Andhra Dynasties,” JAHC, I, 
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pp. 34-41; 102-117 ;i36-i54 (This is^a list of inscriptions of the 
various dynasties that ruled over the Ündhra-desa together with 
summaries of their contents. The inscriptions listed sofarinclude 
those of the Satavahanas, Iksvãkus, and the Eastern Chalukyas). 

909 . —Rao, M. Rama, and Sastri, P. Scshadri, “Some Unpnblished 
Inscriptions,” JAHC, I, pp. 26-29 (Among these, inscription No. 2 
from Nayanipalli, Guntur, records the exploits of Mahãmai^ 
dalesvara Kãkatíya Ganapati-deva in the course of a digvijaya, 
which included burning of Nelluru in the south, the slaying of 
Bayyana," Tikkama and other enemies, the capture of Kulõttunga 
Rãjêndra Cõda in the Cõlamaiiçlala, and the acceptance of a 
tribute of elephant from the King of Nellüru. The remaining 
three record gifts to local gods and come from the same district). 

910 . —Sastri, K. A. Kilakanta, “Epigraphical Note : Vikramaditya VI 
andHoysaJa Vishçiuvardhana,” IC,X, pp. 35-40 (Regardingthe 
meaning of the word ‘pratyupacãram 5 occurring in the Gaddak 
inscription of Ballãla II. As against ‘ honour in return’ suggest- 
ed by Fleet and Bhandarkar, the author understands it as ‘atten- 
dance”, ‘prati’ having merely repetitive force, taking the whoíe 
passage to mean: “who is being often reminded to King Paramãr- 
dideva by his servants every time they attend onhim saying, ‘be- 
ware of the Hoysala who of all princes is impossible to secure”). 

911 . —Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, “A Note on Two Early Cãlukyan Ins¬ 
criptions,” JAHC, I, pp, 118-122 (Makes certain tentativc sug- 
gestjons as to the translation of certain obscure passages in the 
Belagãmve and Laksmesvar records as edited by Drs. Fleet and 
Barnett respectively. Osage of the former record is the same as 
útsãham of the latter, and was the occasion for the payment of the 
tax rather than the purpose for which the tax was collectecl, 
Aputraâkanam a.nà aputmporulumãn refer to the escheat of estates of 
persons dying without an hair. The alavanaomn of the Belagãmve 

. record is the alanakhãdaka of the Sãtavahana and other records 
and rneans‘freedom from dues on account ofsalf monopoly of the 

912 . State).—-Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, “Two Epigraphic Notes on the 
Cãlukyas and Paliavas,” JAHC, I, pp. 166-178 (r. The real mea¬ 
ning of the phrase in the Aihole inscription : àkrântãtmaklonnatim 
which is interpreted as “who had opposed the rise of his (Pulikcsin 

■ IPs) power” should be “the Paliava King approached (ãkrãnta) 
Pulikesin II (ãíma) in his strengtli (bala) and eminence (unnatim), 
2. The meaning of “Trairãjya” in the Karnul plates of Vikra- 
mãditya I, whichis theequivalent of the “Trairãjya-sthiti” three- 
fold monarchy of the Cõla records. The three Kíngs might have 
been all his brothers: Ãdityavarman, Chandrãditya, Raprã- 
gavarman,or the first two, who hadleft traces of their rule and the 

913 . Paliava monarch Narasiliihavarman).—Sastri, P. Sheshadri, “Some 
Unpublislied Inscriptions,” JAHC, I, 94-101 (Inscribed on two 

. .. pillars in the mukhamantapa of the Ramesvara temple at Velpur 
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in the Sattenpalli taluk, Guntur District. The inscriptions which 
aredatedThursday s io,Mãgha, S.S. 1104 registersome donation 
to the temple by Kôta Kêtarãja, followed by the genealogy of the 

914 , donor) —Sastri, P. Sheshadri, “Some unpublished Inscriptions,” 
JAHC, I, pp. 155-162 (No. i is of Kãtamasetti from Chebrolu. 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 from Mandapãdu record gifts to the God Malli- 
kãrjuna for the merit ofMahámandalêsara Kulottunga Rajendra 
Cocja in S.S. 1080. No. 5 also from Mandapãdu records the gift 
of a lamp. No. 6 from Dharanikõfca registers gift of taxes by 
Jannamarãja, a subordinate of Daiiçlanãyaka Anantapãlayya. 
Nos. 7 and 8 respectively from Viávanãthuni-Khandrika and 

915 , Nadrupadu register gifts to local gods) .—Sastri, Sakuntala Rao, 
“The Nãlandã and Gayã Plates of Samudragupta,” IC, X, pp. 
77-78 (Holds that the ungrammatical construction of the genea- 
logical portion of the Nãlandã plates of Samudragupta is not a 
sufficientgroundforrejecting them as spurious, as such errors are 
none too rare, and gives the example of the Basim plates of the 
Vakãtaka Vindhyasakti, wliich are none theless taken as genuiné). 

916 , —Seíh, H. C., “Some Obscure Passages in Aáokan Inscriptions, 
At/J, No. 9, pp, 16-20 (The obscure passages re-examined are 
írom the tiiird Major Rock Edict, and sixth and seventh Pillar 

3Í7, m°í-. E Tr ÍC ,^; 7 Sharin ^ Dâsh aratha,_ _ << Two Inscriptions in the 

918 , 


919 , 


920, 


rjrr ; Udvanj . J3enares » wüs , xvi, pt. i, P . 232 

(Makesa few corrections, which the author says, can be read 
clearly m the facsimiles) .—Sircar, Dines Chandra, “Kalaikuri 
Upper-platelnscription of theGupfa Year 120 (A. D. 439),» 
X ( X > PP- I2 ; 26 (This inscription in Sanskrit records the 
notihcation issued from a place called Pflrnakausikã belonging 

oí the h/h to the mhabitants of certain villages regarding the 

The rht/nf tí *> three learned Brãhmanas. 

Phe date of the mscription is the first (?) day of Vaiáakha of the 

year d te Gupta era, corresponding to I D 

439 . The name of the Kmg is not recorded. But the date falis 
m the reign of th e Gupta Emperor Kumâra Gupta I (A D 
4 i 4 - 55 j.-~S ir kar,Dmes Chandra, “Meaning of Anudhyãta ” ' 1 C 
IX, pp. 115.118 (Apropos B. Ghosh’s objections to £ méanins 
favomed given by the author, he now adduces further instances 

fo XvT d , 6 bei th!S “ f r-. ** ^Uvamá“ 

tlrlt filN, h Tgul ^ a P llIar wscription, and points out 
(The inscription 011 the nedetfal n f o vu 1 ^ PP‘ I2I " I2 5 
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amerchant named Buddha-mitra of a locality called Bilikandhaka 
m the country of Samatata, But the image itself was installed at 
a place called Bhasakãga. The country of Samatata apparently 
included the preserit Tippera-Noakhali region of South-east 

921 . Bengal.)—Sircar, Dines Chandra, “A note on the Barganga 
Stone Inscription of Bhiitlvarman,” JARS , X, pp. 63-67 (Offers 
certain alterations in the reading of the record, Bhutivarman 
was the great-granclfather of the celebrated Kàmarupa King 
Bhãskaravarman, contemporary of Harsavardhana. The date 
of the record, according to the author, is year 244 of the Gupta 
era corresponding to A.D. 563-64. It was in Bh’s reign that the 
traditional subsidiary alliance of his family with the Guptas was 
broken off, as Bh. is credited with having performed the horse 

922 . sacrifice).—Sircar, D. C., and Sarma, L. P. Pandeya, “Piparclflla 
Copper-plate Inscription of King Narendra of Sarabhapura,” 
IHQ, XIX, pp. 139-146 (This set of copper-plates, each measüring 
5 Í"X3F5 was found at Pípardiila, in the Raipur Dist. C. P. 
It is a charter issued from Sarabhapura by Mahãrãja Narendra 
on the ioth day of Mãrgasira in the third year of his reign. Follow- 
ing the tentative chronology aclopted by the authors Narendra 5 s 
reign is placed between c. A.D. 480-95. It is noteworthy that the 
charter does not record any grant of the King himself, but con¬ 
firais a grant made by one Rãhudeva, who was a bhogapati. The 
village is declarcd acatabhata-pravesya , and the peasants are bidden 
to páy regularly their periodical dues to the Brahman donee. 
The location of Sarabhapura has not yet been definitely settled, 
though its identification with Sara or Sarabha-garh in Sambalpur 
Dist. Orissa, does not seem to be unsatisfactory) . 


Numismatics 

923 . Agrawala, V. S., “A Coin of Yugasena,” JNSI, V, pp. 19-20, pl ii c 
(Wt, 23 grs., size .45' x. 6" obv. inside a square incuse the name 
Yugasena (not identified) with a wavy line or river symbol below 
the name; comparable with coins published by.Allan in his 

924 . Catalogue of Coins of Ancient índia, p. 279).— Agrawala, V. S., 
“Goddess Shashthi on the Youdheya Coins (Illust.),” JM 1 , V, 
pp. 28-32 (The inale figure on the obverse of these coins is 
obviously Kãrtikeya, and the female figure on the reverse is here 
taken to be that of his wife Sashthi, whose cult, as Bãrta’s Kãdam- 

925 . bari bears witness, was popular in N. índia).—Agrawala, V. S., 
“A hoard of Awaclh Coins from Sultanpur,” JNSI, V, pp. 107-108 
(The types in the hoard are (1) royal Awaclh coins representing 
all the five kings of Awadh ranging from A,H, 1234 td A.H. 1271 
(2) Machhlldar rupees of San 26, (3) Farrukabad rupees of San 45, 
issued in the name of Shah Alam II by the E, L Company (1803), 

926 . and (4) §übãh Awadh coins of San 26) .—Agrawala, V. S., “A 
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New Mughul Mint-Saimur,” JM, V, pp. 70-77 (Identifies 
íhe mint name Saimur occurring on a heavy type Nisãr.of Shah 
Jahan and on an Ilãhi rupee of Akbar with Chaul, and the mint 
name Sitpur occurring on more numerous coins with Sidhpur, 
64^ miles from Ahmedabad, famous as ‘the only place where 
Srâddha can be performed for propitiation of the manes for the 
deceased mother/ and from where the coin might have'been 
issued by Akbar in commemoration of the obsequies of his 

927 . late mother). -Agrawala, V. S., “The Sanskrit Legend on the 
Bilingual Tankas of Mahinüd Ghazni,” JM, V, pp. 155-161, 
pl. íxb (There are in fact two texts to be seen in these coins’ 
the one original and the other improved ; the former was literal, 
and avyakfiyadame (Bismillah) and Hata mahamúdapim according 
í° ‘ lt Were chan S ed to a y am f an ^ m Mahamüdapura ghatita Taji- 

928 . klyera Saihvati 419).—Ahmad, Mavlvi Shamsuddin, “Kalna 
Hoard of 72 Siiver Coins of Bengal Sultans,” JM, V, pp. 65-69, 
pl. iii o jConsisting of 21 coins of Shamsuddin Firoz Shah, 6 of 

Alãuddin‘Ali Shah, 4,2 of Shamsuddin Iliyâs Shah, and one each 

of Ghiyãsuddin Bahãdur, Sikandar ibn-i-Iliyãs, and Muhammad 
III bm Tughlaq Shah, Sultan of Delhi. The coins supply a 

__ nGW date í' 0 !' ^ iamsu ddin Firoz A.H. 701, thus pushing back the 

929 . accepted initial date of his reign by one year).—Alíekar, A. S., 

The Chandragupta-Kumãradevi Type. An examination of Mr. 
Sohonrs theories,” JM, V, pp. 145-147 (Rejoinder to No. 
958 below, the author contending that the Iranian parallel cannot 
be accepted ; for one thing Chandragupta is in the present case 
oífering the ring to Kumãradevi, while Hormazd and his. queen 
are seen holding the ring together; for another the cvidence 
is lackmg of this rare Sassanian type having ever been in circu- 
lation m índia during the 3rd century; lastly the assumption 
j unwarranted that Chandragupta married Kumãradevi after 

930 . defeating the _Licchavis).—Altekar, A. S., “New Nãga Coins 
^jd the ídenüty 0 f Bhavanâga,” JM, V, pp. 21-27, pl. ii a 
( . ese . ^ oms belongmg to Bhavanãga of the Nãga family of Pad- 
mãvati have on the reverse the Buli in a dotted circle facing some- 
times nght and sometimes left, and on the reverse the legend 

„. Bhavanaga with the title sometimes of Mahãrãja and sometimes 

931 . of Ad,raja) ;r AIt e kar A. S„ “Some allcged Nãga and Vãkã- 
taka Coms, JMSI, V, pp. 111-134, pl. viii (Examines Dr. 
Jayasvai s attempt to identify the Datta rulers of the Mathura 
series with the Naga rulers of Vidisa mentioned in the Purãpas, 
and condirdes that the coins of the rulers of Mathnra with datta 
-ending names cannot be attributed to any Nãga family ruline 
before the Chnstian era; that King Nãga and Virasena who 
fí?? 0 "? were not real Nãga rulers; that the coins attributed 
to.Hayanaga. Bathiijanãga, and Chharajanãga were not Nãga 

coms. Nor has there been any Vâkãtaia coin dkovered so far). 
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932 . —Barnett, L. D., “A Note on an Early Indian Coin,” BS OS, 
XI, Pt. I, pp. 140-143 (A leaden coin or token found in the 
course of the excavation of an important building at .Lauriya 
Nandangarh (snd century B. C.), bears on one side the device 
of the tree in rail and on the other the taurine symbol surmounted 
by a legend in Brãhmí script of about the first century B. C., 
aya ri ta sa, which is here interpreted as Áya Ritasa, “of the Honou- 
rable jR,ta,” designating a minor King or tribal chieftain of 

933 . Vídeha).—Biswas, Dilip Kumar, “A Note on the so-called 
‘King and Laksmi’ Coin-type of Skandagupta,” MR, LXXIV, 
pp. 461-463 (Disagrees with Allan and returns to the view of 
Vincent Smith that the female figure on the present type might 
stand for Skandagupta J s queen on the ground that the inter» 
pretation of the lotus in the left hand qf the figure as a ‘lllã-kamala’ 
if accepted, would prove her a mortal and not the goddess Laksmi, 

934 . as Allan thought).—Das Gupía, C, C., “A Note on Coins of Puru- 
shadatta and Ramadatta,” MA, VI, pp, 212-213 (Attempts to 
show that the reading which Miss Bramar Ghosh has proposed 
regarding the legends on the coins of the two Kings is untenable, 
and the reading which she has rejected is the correct one. On 
the basis of her reading , Miss Ghosh has connected these Kings 

935 . with the Sunga dynasty).—Dayal, Rai Bahadur Prayag, “Pre- 
sidential Address (Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Numis- 

936 . matic Society 1942 at Jaipur).—Dayal, Rai Bahadur Prayag, 
“Presidential Address, 51 JM, V, pp. 167-175 (Delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the Numismatíc Society of índia 1943 at Ali- 
garh, the address stresses the importance of organising numismatíc 
studies in the country, proposes institution of lecfurerships at all 
Indian Universities, and announces some outstanding discoveries 

937 . of Indian coins during the year).— Diskalkar, D. B., “Bamnãlã 
(Holkar State) Find of twenty-one Gold Coins of the Gupta 
Dynasty,” JM, V, pp. 135-144, pl íx b (The Coins here 
described are distributed as follows: 8 coins of Samudragupta 
of the Lyrist type with a. foot-stool on the obverse; 9 coins of 
Chandragupta II of his usual Archer Type; and 4 coins of Ku- 
mãragupta I, 2 of the Archer, 1 of the horseman, and 1 of the 

938 . Tiger-slayer type).-—Ghosh, A., “Coins of Varui^amitra from 
Ahichchhatrã,” JM, V, pp. 17-18, pl. ii b (The obverse of these 
coins coi\tains a rectangularincuse with the three pãncãla symbols, 
followed in the next line by the legend in Brahmi Varunamitra 
(sa) who may not be identical with Gotiputra Varuiiamitra of an 

939 . inscription from Kausãmbi).—Gupta, Parmeshwari, Lai “A 
Rare Ilãhi Fulus of Akbar of Gorakhpur Mint,” JNSI, V, pp, 
163-164 (The coins issued from the Gorakhpur mint are too rare. 
The author here describes one such coin with the legencls ‘Fulus 
Zarab Gorakpur’ on the obverse, and ‘Sam 51 Mãh Ilãhi Amar- 

940 i dãd’ on the reverse)Haughton, H. L, “A Note on the Distribution 

16 
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oflndo-GreekCoins,” JVC, III, pp. 50-59,1 map (Find spots and 
observations on the distribution of Indo-Greek coins in Northern 
P.unjab and N. W.Frontier. Theauthor recalls thatduringthepe- 
riod 1903-1943, only 3 or 4purelyBactrianGreek coins havefomid 
tíieir way to índia. The most prolific area for Indo-Greek coins 
is the strip of the country lying along the foot of the hills from the 
neighbourhood of Shabkadar thròugh Charsadda to the Indus 
round aboutOhind and Swabi; that is to say within a reasonable 

941 . distance of Peukalaotis (Charsadda) ,—Ismail, Sir Mirza, “Inaugural 
Address,” JNSI s V, p. 1 (Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
Numismatic Society, 1942, at Jaipur. Suggests that a systematic 
study be carried on of the numismatic data that has gathered vo¬ 
lume, and draws attention to the excavations at Bairat, Sambhur, 
and Rairh which by yielding a rich crop of coins, have placed 

942 . Jaipur on the numismatic map of índia),—Joshi, P. M., “Coins 
Gurrent in the Kingdom of Golconda,” JMJ, V, pp. 85-95, pk vi 
(Describes the muhars and rupees of the Golconda mint struck in the 
name of the Mughal Emperors as a symbol of vassalage of the 
Qutubshah, as also the rupees and the pagodas from the Dutch mint 
at Pulicat and the English mint at Madras then freely circulating 

943 . in the Golconda Kingdom).—Krishna, Charan Nigam, “Dates of 
1,234 Gudh Coins,” JJV 57 , V, pp. 104-106 (Describes the three 
varieties of coins issued by Gazi-ud-din Haider, the last Nawab 
Wazir and the first King of Oudh (1814-27) in A.H. 1234 (A.D. 

944 . 1818-19) —Mookerji, Radha Kumud, “Some aspects of Gupta 
Coinage,” JNS 1 , V, pp. 151-152 (Holds that the various types of 
Gupta coins were calculated to typify the achievements ofthe 
Emperors that issued them. Thus wliile the Tiger-type of Samud- 
ragupta recalls his conquest of the Gangetic Valley, the tiger being 
the denizen of its swampy forested regions, the conquest of Kathia- 
war by Chandragupta II is suggested by his Lion-type coins, as 
this territory is known as the habitat of lion even to this day),. 

945 . —Numismatic Society of índia, “Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 

946 . ing,” JNSI, V, pp. 177-i92.-Panchamukhi, R. S., “Some Vijay- 
anagara Copper Coins,” JJV 1 S 7 , V, pp. 49-59 pl. ív a (Describes 14 
such coins—4 belonging to Krspdevarãya, 1 to Sadasivarãya, 1 
to Ramarãja Venkatãdri, and the remaining 8 to Venkatapati I, 
all bearirig the Garuda 011 the obverse thus showing the Vaispva 
tendencies of the rulers, and observes that the gradually decreas- 
mg weight of these coins from 247 grains in the reign of Krsriade- 
varãya to 158 grains in that of Venkatapati should be accounted 

947 . for by the scarcity of copper.)-Powei-Price, J. C., “Note on Mitra 
Coins at Mathura,” JUP XVI,Pt.I,pp,223-224 (Ás against the 
attempt to mvent a focal dynasty at Muttra in the first century 
to account for the coins of Gomitra andBrahmamitra found onthe 
site the author puts forward the suggestion that the latter were 
not local kmgs at all but members ofthe ruling dynasty ofPan- 


chalawith their capital at Ahichhatra near Badaun, who may 
have extended their power into Muttra during the interval be- 
tween the withdrawal of the Greeks about 100 B. C, and the 

948 . arrival of the Sakas).—Rao, M. Rama, “A new Lead Coin from 
Amaravati,” JÂHC, I, pp. 92-93 (The obverse has a lion facing 
right with a legend which readsito {si) ri sa.., The reverse 
bears a crescent surrounded bysmall circles with a caitya of four 

949 . arches below it. Its shape is round).—Rao, M. Rama, “A Square 
Coin from Rentãla,” JAHC, I, pp. 93 (This is a square coin 
(9" x 9") with, a caitya of three arches surmounted by a crescent 
and a treetothe left on the obverse, and a humped buli on the 
reverse. The author surmises that the coin which was originally 
issued by the Sãtavahanas may have been restruck by the Palla- 

950 . vas, since the buli was their favourite emblem),—Rao, P.B. 
Ramchandra, “The Tale of the Mysore Coinage,” TIHC, 1941, 
pp. 480-486 (Describes thegold Hanas of Wodeyar chiefs,Hyder 
Ali, and Tipu Sultan, the silver rupees of Tipu and Krsna Rãja 

951 . Wodeyar, and the copper coins known as duddus).—-Rath, P. C., 
“Paiimalagiri Hoard of the Gold Coins of Ghavhan King Rama- 
deva ” JNSI,-V, pp. 60-64 pl* B (The issuer of these coins is 
identified with Rãmadeva, the founder of the Cauhan dynasty 
of Patna, who ífourished from c. 1212 to 1271 and ruled for 59 
years. The coins bear his characteristic emblems, the cakra, the 
lion, and the cobra, and the identification is further supported by 

952 . the palaeography of the legend and the numerais)—Roy, 
Subhendu Singh, “A Silver Coin of Pãnchãla Vishimmitra,” JNSI> 
V, pp. 153-154 (Procured from the ruins of Ramnagar, the silver 
coin here described is of a piece with his copper _ coins. It has 
the Pancãla symbols on the obverse together with the legend 
Visnumitrm, and a raised platform with a deity on the reverse). 

953 . — Sarma, L. P. Pandeya, “Haihaya Coins of Mahãkoáala,” IHQ, 
XIX, pp. 281-283 (Prthvideva I, who was the first among the 
Haihaya kings to have his own coinage, seems to have adopted 
the Hanumãn type of thick and circular copper coins with the 
legend ârímat Prthvidevah in two lines. Jãjalladeva I, who 
succeeded him, imitated the Hanumãn type issues of the latter 
with the legend Énmajjãjalladevah. Later, however, he issued 
coins of a new archer type. The next ruler Ratnadeva II issued 
coins of the rampant lion type, apracticeinwHichhe wasfollowed 
by his successors. The coins of a later ruler, Pratãpamalladeva, 
bear the device of a lion and a sword or dagger, The popularity 
of the Hanumãn type is explained by the fact that the Haihayas 
were Saivas, and that Kesari, the father of Hanumãn, is a gana of 

954 . Siva) ,-Shere, S. A., ‘ 'A Gold Coin of Muhammad B. Tughlak,” 
JNSI, V, p. 162, pl. ixc-D (Indicates that inscriptions onthe 
obverse and the reverse of the coin are both in the negative, being 

955 . struck from an incorrect die).—Shere, S. A., “Khalji Kings, their 
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Coinage and Mint,” JBORS, XXIX, pp. 94-104 (Of the twelve 
silver coins of thehoard three are of Jalal-ud-din Firuz,dated A. H. 
694 and struck at the Hazrat mint, Delhi. They are circular in 
shape with the name and titles of the monarch stamped in high 
relief within a clouble lined square on the reverse, and the epithet 
showing spiritual allegiance to the Caliphate on the obverse. The 
circular edge on the obverse is utilized to give the name of the 
mint and the year of coinage. The remaining nine coins (of the 
same design issued between A. H. 707 and 715 belong to the 
reign of Ala-ud-din, and were from the Hazrat mint and the 
Darul-Islam, and they all bear the high sounding titles which 

956 . this megalomaniac assumed).~Shere, S. A., “Treasure Trove 
Coins Discovered in Bihar and Acquired by the Patna Museum 
in 1942,” JNSI, V, pp. 109 (50 billon coins of the Sharqi Dynasty 
of Jaunpur, 12 silver coins of Jalal-ud-din Firuz and Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad Shah of the Khalji Dynasty, and 11 Mughal coins 

957 . of Aurangzeb, Shah Alam I and II, and Alamgir II).— Singhal, 
C. R., “A New Coin of Mahmfid, Son of Muhammad Bin Sam,” 
JNSI, V, pp. 165 (The coin is of billon and weighs 46 grains, size 
• 55". On the obverse the legend is in Arabic, and on the reverse 
is a Turkish horseman charging marching to left. Indeed a new. 

958 . type of coin of this ruler).—Sohoni, S. V., “Chandragupta I— 
Kumãradevi Type,” JNSI, V, pp. 37-42 (Disagrees with Dr. A. S. 
Altekar in his view that the Chandragupta-Kumãradevi type of 
coins show ‘joint rule, 1 and tracing this type of coins to Iran where 
after marrying a Kusãna princess Iíormazd II is seen issuing 
similar coins representing himself and his wife as holding a ring, 
argues that Chandragupta issued this type after he married 
Kumãradevi, and as in the instance of Hormazd, who actually 
styled himself ‘the King of Kings of the Kasãnas 1 after the event 
instead of sharing his authority with his new queen, Changra- 
gupta’s marriage may have been preceded by the conquest of the 

959 . Licchavi territory of Magadha. See No. 929 above).—Tarapore, 
P. S., “Some Bahmani Mughal and Asafjahi Coins,” JNSI, V, pp. 
79-84, pl. v, p. 164 (The five Mughal coins are those of Alcbar, 
Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb, and Shah Jahan II, the rest are Asafjahi 

960 . coins of Hyderabad) —Thakore, M.K., “Coins of Shah Alam II 
ofBroach Mint” JJÍSI, V, pp. 96-103, pl. vii (TheBroachmint, 
though it owed its origin to the permission grantcd to the Nawab 
ofBroach by Emperor AhmadnShah, was actually under the con- 
trol of the East índia Corapany, except for a brief period when it 
remained with Sindhia, and the author is inclined to think that 
the coins bearing the cross of St. Thomas were all issued by the 

961 . E. I. Company) ,—WaIsh, E, H. C., “A note on the Six Silver 
Punch-marked Coins described by Babu Shri Nath Sah,” JNSI, 
V, pp, íg-íGj H. i (The marks òn these coins ofentirely new type 
ate described in the article, and recorded in the accompanying 
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962 . plate). Whitehead, R. B., “The Eastern Satrap Sophytes,” NC, 
III, pp. 60-72, Pl. iii, 7, 8 (As against the accepted view that 
Sophytes (Saubhüti),. a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
was the first IndianKing whose name occurs on a coin, the author 
holds that the coins of Sophytes do not belong to índia. For one 
thing the Sopeithes of Arrian is not the Sophytes of the coins. 
Secondly Sophytes and his coins belong to the Oxus region and 
they are probably earlier than 320 B. C. It is suggested that 
Sophytes was a local satrap, who, on the fali of the Persian Empire, 

963 . asserted his independence) .—Whitehead, R. B., “James Lewis alias 
Charles Masson,’’.JVC', III, pp. 96-97 (Celebrated for his extensive 
traveis in Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier of índia in 
the 2nd quarter of the igth century, his coin material enabled him 
and his collaborator James Princep to publish a veritable reve- 
lation of Indo-Greek Kings and dynasties). 

Anthropology 

964 . Elwin, Verrier, Maria Murder and Suicide . With a Foreword by 
W. V. Grigson. Oxford University Press, 1943, xvi, 259 pp. 
Rey. in NR. XX, p. 163 by S. Fuchs: “In writing the book under 
review the author has certainly rendered no small Service to 
anthropologists and criminologists who so far have somewhat 
neglected the study of aboriginal crime and suicide.” Also in 
MII, XXIV, pp. 59-61 by D. N. Majumdar. an illuminat- 
ing account of Maria J s pathology, woven in details by a master 
technician, characterized by deep humanity, fairness and sympa- 
thy for the aboriginal and his scntiments, emotions, and lapses 
... Elwin’s study of aboriginal crime is a new departure from 
òrthodox treatment... treatment from the ethnological angle, 

965 . and here, I should think, Elwin has brokcn new ground.”—Fürer- 
Haimendorf, C. Von, The Chenclm : Jungle Folk of the Deccan. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1943, 391 pp, pis. & map. Rev. in MII, XXIII, 
pp. 261-263 by V (errier) E (lwin) : “The Chenchus of Hyderabad 
live in a hill country north of the Kistna River, and there are 
only 426 of them left. There are more of them in the plains and 
in Madras, but the Hill Chenchus are very few, and I believe that 
Fiirer-Haimendorf was able to do what few anthropologists in 
índia have done to become acquainted with every member of the 
community he was studyihg... The Chenchus is a book which must 
be purchased and possessed. It must be read, and its lovely 
pictures enjoyed, in the leisure of one’s study.” Also in Man,. 
XLVII, No. 31 by Lord Raylan ; “There is much of great interest 
in the book which is admirably illustrated with 78 excellent 

. photographs. Mr. W. V. Grigson contributes a foreword on the 
aclministrative history of 1 the jungle tribes, and .an Appendix 
gives particulars of the Chcnch Reserve which has now been 
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966 . established. 5 — Ghurye, G.S., The Aborígines—“So Called” Poona, 
The Gokliale Institute of Politics and Ecomomics, 1943, 232 pp. 
From the Foreword by D. R. Gadgil: “As against the isolationist 
position, Dr. Ghurye would evidently urgethat antagonisra bet- 
ween the aborígines and Hindu society, which the isolationist 
emphasizes does not really exist. The Hindu society immediately 
surrounding the aborígines is indeed, he would point out, very 
akin to in racial composition and spiritual faith ... (And he) 
rightly points out that the problem of the “so-called” aborígines 
is not essentially different from that of other classes in Hindu so- 

967 . ciety who are socially and economically depressed”.—Majumdar, 
D. N., The Fortms of Primitive Trihes. Lucknow, The Universal 

968 . Publishers, 1943, 234 pp.—Mukherjea, CHarulal, The Santals. . 
Calcutta, Indian Research Institute, 1943. Rev. in MU, XXVI, 
pp. 229-30 by W.J. Gulshaw: “The most valuable parts of thework 
are those based on the authorís own researches inMayurbhanj... 
The chapters on 'Social Fabric’ and ‘Kinship Organization’ 
will be found partícularly useful ... Eleven Folktales from 
Mayurbhanj are embodied in the book, but the section in poetry 
is disappointing. ‘SexLifeof the Santals’forms the subject of an 

969 . appendix” —Patil, B. H., Gora Banjãre Lokãncã Itihãsa. Karanja, 
B. D. Rathod, 1943, 2,201 pp. (In Marathi).An account of the 

970 . tribe of the Gora Banjãre.—Armsírong, A. E if “The Ritual of the 
Plough” FL, LTV, pp. 250-257 (Sliows with reference to traces 
of a specific ritual in countries like China, Siam, and índia in the 
East and Greece, Scandinavía, and England in the West 
which accompanied it in its migrations that the traction plough 
was invented in one region only, the ancient Near East; that its 
diffusion was due to culture borrowing, and that it appears at pro- 
gressively later dates the farther we travei from the place in which 

971 . it was invented).—Atar, Shikandar Lai, “Gorakha—Godhaçli,” 
BIS Md, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 19-21 (In Marathi. Describes the 
MS. of the Gorakha-Godhadi by Gorakhhath found at Palus and 

972 . dealing with black magic).—Balaratnam, L. K., “Games and 
Pastimes of Kerala” NR, XVIII, pp. 289-800 (A description of the 
following games which make their fitful appearance on festival 
days mainly during Onam:'Kuzhi-Pandu (pit-ball), Kayyam- 
kali, Kittiyum Puilum, Attakalam (prize-ring), Kilianthattu, 
hand-ball mátches, combats, archery contests, chess, dancing, 
boating, • hide-and-seek, Pallankuzhi, Kaikottikali, Oonjal, 

973 . Kolattam, and Ammanakali).— Balaratnam, L.K., “South Indian 
Fasts and Festivities” QJMS, XXXIV, pp. 68-73 (Describes 
some of the most important ones prevailing among the 

. Brahmans oftheTamilcountry: Ekãdasi, Newmoonor Amãvãsya, 
Somavãra vratham, Pradosa vratham, Varalaksmi vratham, 
Sankarãnti, Tai-pusam, Mahâ-áivarãtri, Srl Krspa Jayanti, Ga- 
pesa Çaturthi, Srãvapam or Upãkarmam, Ánanta Caturdasi, 
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Navarãtrí, Dipãvalí, Kãrtikai, and the Arudra Festival)- 

974 . Balaratnam, L. K., “Thiruvonam,” NR, XVII, pp. 358-364 
(Examines the various theories put forward to account for the 
origin of the eleven hundred years old Onam festival, and des- 

975 . cribes its celebration all over Kerala).—Bhagwat, Durga, “Pre- 
marital Puberty-Rites of Girls,” Mil, XXIII, pp. 123-126 (The 
ceremony and the songs suggest ceremonial and symbolical de- 
floration rather than a mock-marriage with the maternal uncle. A 
few of these songs from the Ratnagiri district are here reproduced). 

976 . —Billimoria, N. ffl, “Criminal Tribes in Sind,” JSHS, VI, pp. 
313-325 (Those selected for description include the Mazaris also 
called Sherpotas, claiming descent from Sher or lion, who have. 
played an important part in the history of índia in the igth cen» 
tury ; the Jathuwis, a Baluchi tribe ; the Burdis, who, claiming 
descent like the Jethuwis from Jalal Khan, infested Upper Sind ; 
the Bugtis, a predatory tribe, who after their punishment at the 
hands of Lieut. Merewether in 1847 settled near Larkana ; and the 

977 . Mari, Dombki, Jakhrani, Khosa and the slave tribes)—Care- 
less, H. A., “The Girasias of Marwar (Illust.),” BBCIA, 1943, pp. 
70-72 (a pen-picture of the aboriginal tribes inhabiting 24 villages 
situated in the folds of the Aravallis with Udaipur State on one 

978 . side and Sirohí State on the other).—Chaplin, Dorothea, “The 
Symbolic Dt&N ABORI, XXIV, pp. 215-223 (Proceeding mainly 
from phonetic similarities of words, the author opines that the 
dear in its symbolic aspect ‘was probably conveyed in allegorical 
form from índia to America, from thence by the early tribes and 
their priests to the British Isles, being taken afterwards with many 
other religious symbols to the western mainland of Europe 5 ). 

979 . — Chattopadhyay, K. P,, “The Cultural Basis of Rules of Inherí- 
tance,” SC, IX, pp. 56-62 (The rules of inheritance (meaning 
transmission of property of the deceased to his heirs) being inti- 
mately connected with the fundamental beliefs underlying each 
culture are bound to differ from people to people. The author 
illustrates this principie with reference to rules prevailing among 
a mother-ríght people like the Garos and the Khasis, and a patri- 
lineal people such as the Santals, and then considers it under the 
dãyabhãga in its application in particular to Hindu women of 

980 . Bengal).—Chattopadhyay, K. P., “Korku Funeral Customs and 
Memorial Posts (Pis. 17-18),” JRASBL, IX, pp. 201-209 (The 
Korkus bury their dead. The burial is followed by the rite of 
Pitar rnolini in which a portion of cooked food is offered to the 
deceased either on a patas leaf or on a brass plate. This is pre- 
iiminary to the final ceremony of sedoli, which may be performed 
at any time between four months and fifteen months after cleath. 
At the sedoli rite a munda or tomb post fashioned from 'an un- 
blemished teak or salai’ is erected. A goat is sacrified, and a 
feast held accompanied by song and dance. The munda may also 
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981 . take the form of a pillared hall).-Chaudhuri, Nammadhab, “Pre- 

historie Tree Cult } ” IHQ, XIX, pp. 3 '»W (The fig tree cult M 
a contribution of the Negritos, the earliest people of índia. It 
seems to have already reached a high stage oí m the 

chalcolithic civilisation of the Indus valley. For this develop¬ 
ment the Mediterraneans from the Persian Gulf (ultimately fiom 
E. Europe) together with brachycephals of the Armenoid branch 
of the Alpines, the authors of the Indus civilisation, accordmg to 
Hutton,are respònsible. 1 The cult was graduallyadopted by the 
VedicAryans: the sacredness of the pipal is only mcipicnt mthe 
Rgveda, but in the Atharva Veda, the BrSbraaças, and the 
Sfltras the pipal, udumbara and nyãgrodha occupy important 

982 . place).—Chinnathambi; B., “Dombars,” NR, XVIII, pp. 37-42 
(Describes the occupations and social life oí the Dombars, a back- 
ward community of 16 families living at Andiappanur, Tiruppa- 

983 ttur téik, North Arcot distriet).—Das, G. S., “A Hornd Descnp- 
tion of Hrnnan Sacriíice,” IHRC, XX, pp. 50-51 (Contamed in a 

984 . volumínous report of Mr. Russel of 11 th May, 1837) .—Das, Tarak 
Chandra “The Modern Trend of Primitive Culture of the Borders 
of Bengal,’*£/?, LXXXIX, pp. 35-40 (Argues that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the primitive jungle tribes inhabitmg the hill tracts 
of Bengal are Hindus not as a result of proselytising efforts of any 
Hindu mission agencies but as a result of the steady process oí 

985 . absorption of Hindu culture by the tribal folk) .-Das Gupta, Charu 
Chandra, “A Type of Game Prevalcnt in Central Proymces, 
NIA, VI, pp. 61-G3 (Describes the game called chikri bülã {Le. 
“round brickbats”) ‘not noticcd previously by any schòlar’). 

986 . —Datta, Kalica Prasad, “Dress and Ornaments of Ancient índia,’’ 

987 . PB, XLVIII, pp. 94-95 (Superficial).—D. N. M., ‘The_ Late 
Rai BahadurSarat Chandra Roy,” SC,V III,pp. 19-20 (Obituary 
of‘the pioneer in the cause of anthropological teaching and re- 

988 . search in índia 5 ).—Ehreníels, 0 . R. Baron, ‘Traces of a Matriai- 
chal Civilization among the Kolli Malaiyalis (Pis. IX-XIII) ” 
JRASBL, IX, pp. 29-82 (In presenting a picture of this least 
Hinduized and Europeanízed tribe of the Malayajis in the Salem 
distriet, the author points to certain pre-Malayãli cultural layers 
in their life such as primeval monotheism and an early matriar- 
chal peasant civilization which connect them with the pre-Aryan 

989 . and highly advanced Indus civilization).—Elwin, Verrier, “The 
Attitude of Indian Aboriginals towafds Sexual Impotcnce,” MII, 
XXIII, pp. 127-146 (Traces the causes of impotencc to ‘some 
psychological maladjustment, a sense of guilt, a fear of magic, 
an aesthetic repugnance. The cures proposed are sensible and 
often effective—a cohsoling visit to an experíenced medicine-man, 
symbolic and dramatic exercises, concoctions based on that 
sympathetic magic so deeply rooted in the primitive mind). 

990 . —Elwin, Verrier, “Conception, Pregnancy and Birth among the 
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Tribesmen of the Maikal Hills,” JRASBL, IX, pp. 99-148 (An 
outline of the general ideas about motherhood, conception, preg¬ 
nancy, birth, and puerperium held in common by a number of the 
tribes living in the Maikal Hills and the immediate neighbour- 
hood who are on the same levei of progress and acculturation).— 

991 . Elwin, Verrier, “One Hundred Maria Murders,” MII, XXIII, 
pp. 183-235 (From a study of a hundred cases of murder the author 
tabulates the causes of these crimes as 1) relations, 2) domestic 
infidelity,- 3) fear of magic, 4) alcohol, 5) fatigue, 6) dispute about 
property, 7)revenge, and 8) fear. Among preventive measures 
the author recommends propaganda by State officials on tour 
designed to impress upon the Maria the válue of human life and 
the wrong of taking it. A special prison for aboriginals where 
they could have their own recreations is also recommended). 

992 . —Elwin, Verrier, “A Pair of Drums, with Wooden Figures, from 
Bastar State, índia (llhst.),”Man, XX.II, No. 58, pl. E(The Marias 
have a highly developed dormitory system, and the boys and girls 
of these dormitories are expert dancers. The drums which are 
described here—each a single piece of wood, hollowed out in the 
middle, and purporting to be male and female—are carriedwith 
other elaborate toys by the boys whcn they go 011 their dancing 

993 . cxcursions from village to village once a year).—Elwin, Verrier, 
“The Use ofCowries in Bastar State, índia (Illust.),” Man, XLII, 
No. 72, pl. F (“In Bastar the cowrie is certainly not regarded as re- 
presentation of the vulva nor as a fertility charm, it does not even 
appear to be specially clírected against the. Evil Eye. But its 
association with the currcncy, its growing rarity and importance 
as a symbol ofold time,its connexion with theBanjara gypsies,have 
given it in the eyes of the Maria and Muria, Dlmrwa and Bhattra, 
the significance of a magic charm which is also very useful as an 

994 . ornament”)Fuchs, S., “Primitive Cultures,” NP., XVIII, pp. 
105-121 (Explains*liow the culture-historical school of Anthro- 
pology provides a satisfactory account of the early history of man- 
kind and the origin of human culture ; wliile the evolutionists 
generally maintain that mankind went successfully through all 
the different stages of primitivity—nomadic life, Totemism and 
the Matriarchate—the culture-hístorical anthropologists attempt 
to prove that the evolution of the races and cultures after 
their original primitiveness took a threefold course. Later 
these three primary cultures mixed and developed into a bewild- 
ering number of secondary hybricl forms of races and cultures). 

995 . -Fuchs, S., “The Primitive Family,” NR, XVIII, pp. 436-448 
(Exposes the weakncsses in the traditionalist and the evolutionalist 
theories of Family Evolution, and appraises the contribution of the 
Viehnese School of Anthropology to the problem, according to 
which ‘the oldest known races of mankind do not practise sex 
promiscuity without restraint; they enjoy a relative freedom in 
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choosing their own partners in marriage; the primitive family is, 
practically in general and often by compulsion, monogamous ; 
the marriage-bond is stable and lasting; extra-marital sex-rela- 
tions are not frequent; the position of women is almost equal to 
that of men ; the procreation of children is a powerful motive to 
contract marriage and children are generaily desired and well 

996 . looked after) .-Fuchs, S., “The Secret of the Mark,” JVR, XVII, 
pp. 146-158 (Describes the mark: 1) as a magic instrument to 
mobilize the demons, 2) as a representation of the ancestors, and 

997 . 3) as used in fertility rites).—Fürer-Haimendorf, Cristoph Von, 
“Avénuesto Marriage among the Bondos of Orissa,” MII, XXIII, 
pp. 168-172 (Describes the institutions of tigersin and selani dingo, 
dormitories for boys and girls respectively among the Bondos 
of Orissa and cóncludes that the friendships made in the Selani 
dingo are the only conceivable avenues to marriage, and any 
breakdown of the dormitory system would be tantamount to a 

998 . revolution in Bondo social life).—Fürer-Haimendorf, Christoph 
Von, ‘ ‘Megalithic Ritual among the Gadabas and Bondos of Orissa 
(Pis. 14-16 )”JRÁSBL } IX, pp. 149-178 (Describes the social life 
of the Gadabas and Bondos, the former a tribe 33,000 strong, and 
the latter 2,565 strong, both speaking Austro-Asiatic diâlects, not 
mutually understandable, and in comparing their megalithic 
monuments and rites with material from other parts of the world, 
seeks to establish the traits common to the various branches of 

999 . megalithic culture).—Goswani, S. C., “The Bhatheli Festival,” 
JARS, X, pp. 27-33 (Common in the Kamrup district and Man- 
galdoi sub-division, the festival is celebratedin the month of Vai- 
áãkha. It has three ‘distinct features: 1) the mela or assembly of 
men, women, and children, 2) the erection of the ‘paros’, and 

1000 . 3) the destruction of the Bhatela ghar).— Hemeon, C. R., “Short 
Notes of some Remarkable Crimes in the Central Provinces and 
Berar,” MU, XXIII, pp. 252-260 (They concern caste Hindus as 
well as Europeans and include examples ofhuman sacrifice, 
ophiolatry, black magic, sahamram, exorcism, and invultuation). 

1001 . —Hivale, Shamrao, “The Dewar-Bhauji Relationship,” MII, 
XXIII, pp. 157-167 (The article attempts to describe relationship 
between a man and his elder brother 5 s wife as organized and dis- 
ciplined by the Gonds and Pardhans of the hill and forest area of 

- east Mandla. The converition, which allows great liberty to the 
younger brother and permits him after his elder brotheris death 
to have access to the person and property of the widow, is akin to 
the Levirate, and is practised to this day by aboriginals and the 
low caste Iiindus who live under their influence. A few songs 
expressive of the, special pleasúre evinced in this relationship 

1002 . are here reproduced) —Hornell, James, “The Prow of the Ship : 
Sanctuary of the Tutelary Deity,” Man , XLIII, No. 103, pl. F 
(Describes the ceremonies performed at the launching of the Kalla . 
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dhonm, the principal craft in the days before the regular through 
trarhc to Ceylon by rail and connecting steamer Service was inau- 
gurated ; of the _catamarans, a primitive craft formed of logs tied 
together m definite order, which is the characteristic of the whole of 
the surf-troubled coast northward from Point Calimere to Bengal; 
and ceremonies performed after a prolonged run of poor catches of 
hsh and of similar rites preyalantin Arabia and the Mediterranean 

4i\m re j 10 ?,’ VlZ,> Malta and Gozo, the Adriatic Coasts, Spain 

1003 . and Portugal, and Syria).~Hussein, Sayyad Nuruddin, “Uttar 
Gujaratnã Musalmãno Libas,” FGST, VIII, pp. 179.189 (In 

1004 . Gujarati. Dress of the Muslims of North Gujarat) .-Hutton, J. H., 

Mother-Right in índia,” Man , XLIII, No. 25, pp. 43-45 (A 
criticai review of thè Mother-Right in índia by Baron Ornar Rolf 
Ehrenfels, Osmania University Series, Humphrcy Milford, Oxford 
Umversity Press, 1941, xi, 229 pp. in which the author has ‘inge- 
niously and in some respect convincingly argued that the Rgvedic 
invasion of índia in the 2ndmillenium B. G. was preceded by a 
social order of a matrilineal type. To the characteristics of this 
matrilineal society, which he associates with the Indus valley civili- 
sation, the author attributes many phenomena of ancicnt and of 
surviving culture throughout índia.’ The most serious criticism 
to be made of this work is his faílure to appreciate the fact that 
the essentials of Brahmanic religion and the bases of caste are far 
ntore ancient than the Rgvedic invasion of the 2nd millenium 
B, G. Both are.essentially opposed to the spirit of the Rgveda 
and to all that is known of the society ofinvaders who composed 
it, in which the patrician ruler was of higher standing than his 
family priest. Caste, closely associated as it is with the notion of 
cooked food as a source of pollution, is clearly based on taboo, and 
associated with that institution from índia to New Zealand, and 
depends on ideas more ancient than the time of Manu, or even of 
the Rgveda, These ideas were derived from a people who during 
the interval between the end of the Indus civilisation and the 
Rgvedic age (sometime in the 3rd millenium B. C.) entered índia 
from the direction of the Iranean plateau, and constitute the wide- 
spread brachycephalic population of the country as against 
the dolichocephalic people of the Indus valley and of the Rgveda). 

1005 . —H(utton), J. E, “Review of Bhagwan, the supreme deity of the 
Bhils, Anthropos, XXXV/XXXVI, 1940-41,” FL, LIV, pp. 
267-268 (“Father Koppers seeks to analyse Bhil legends of the 
Greation and the Deluge, and the general Bhil attitude to their 
High God to throw light on the history of religions in índia. He 
suggests incidentally that the Bhils represent a population element 
which is fundamentally distinct from what he calls Aryan,'Dra- 
vidían, and Munda elements. His use of these linguistic terms 
in what is apparently a racial sense is unfortunate and confusing 
... There seems little justification for Father Kopper’s postulate 
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that Hindu evolutionary pantheism developed as a result of the 
loss of belief in a personal God and m his act of creaüon ). 

1006 —Jefíreys, I. D. W., “Cowry and Vulva Agam, Mm, XLHI, 
No. 121 (Adduccs further evidence m support of hm thesis). 

1007 _Joshi, C. V., “A Human Sacrifi.ee in 1752,” IHRG, XIX, pp. 

* iQQ-34 (Proceedings of a meeting at which a couple belongmg to 

an outeaste community offered themselves in the reign of Dama- 
raji Rao Gaekwad as victims in accordence with the superstiüous 
ideas of the times to propitiate the spirits when the village of Davdi 
was being fortified, in return for certain priviieges to be granted 

1008 . to their community)-Karve, I., ££ Kmship TeiTOinology and 
Kinship Usages in Gujarat and Kathiawad, BDCRI, IV, pp.208- 
226 (An investigation into the cultural órigins and cultural affi- 

1009 . nities ofthese people). —Kauffmann, H. E., ‘ The Thread-Square 
Symbol of the Nagas of Assam,” JRAI, LXXIII, Pts. 1-2, pp. 
.101-106, pl. iv, fig. i (Gonsisting of two small crossed sticks on 
which a pattern of threads is wound to form a square, the whole 
suggesting a spider’s web. Reason for putting them. up is to 
ward off evil, which is always imagined as having its origin m 
malevolent spirits,whether in the form of flies or of‘demons of 
illness’. While the thread-square of the Kuti-Lushei is meant to 

1010 . protect the living, with the Nagas it serves the dead)Lahiri, 
Sudhir Kumar, “Autocracy Superimposed on State Autocracy, 
UR, LXXIV, pp. 300-301 (Criticism of the scheme to set up. a 
Joint High Court for the Eastern States Agency but without juris- 
diction over the aborígines and other backward people, who will be 
dealtwith by the States executive, subjecttothecontroloftheResi- 
dent on the analogy of certain back-ward tracts in British índia). 

1011 . —Lercher, J., “Kora: An East-West Link,” MR, XVIII, pp. 149- 
157 (In this study of the Korkus, the westernmost hill-tribe of the 
well-known Munda family, the author traces affinities between their 
language and Hebrew not so much in the vocabulary as in the 

1012. grammatical forms).—Marin, G., !< An Ancestor of the Game of 
‘Ludo’,” Man, XLII, No. 64 (Describes the pança ( kcliya ), i.e. 
(Game of) fives’, a simple form of the famous game.ofjtói which 
Akbar used to play with human pawns, that national game of 
índia, which has spread through Pérsia and Arabia (barjís) to 
N. África and to Spain (parchis), and which was introduced more 

1013 . recently in England as ludo).— Memmen, K. M., “Heliolithic 
' Culture in Kerala,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 111-118 (Shows that the 

Kerala culture was influenced by some of the elements of the 
Heliolithic or ‘Sun Stone 1 culture such as the use of Swastika for 
good luck, religious association of the sun and theserpent, the queer 
cus tom of sending the father to bed when a child is bom, tattooing, 
the custom of skull deformation, and the megalithic monuments). 

1014 . —Mitra, K. P., “The Reechaks,” IHRG, XIX, pp. 89-92 (Gives 
references occurring inearly historical documents to the Keechaks, 
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a criminal tribe, going under various names such as'Shegalkhous 
or Khors, Shegalmars, or Geedharmars (eaters and killers of 
jackals), who moved in gangs and wandered from place to place, 
plundering travellers or villages as occasion suited them and were 
therefore the anxious concern of the Thuggee and Dacoity Depart- 

1015 ; ment).—Mukherjea, Charulal, “The Santals in a Changing 
Civilization,” IJSW, IV, pp, i 7 m8i (On the basís of his research 
studies of the reactions of Santals to the new culture contacts, the 
„ author points out that while many salutary changeshave taken 
place notably in the status of the Santal woman, the new culture 
transformation has also destroyed some of their virile traditions and 
habits and suggests cautious procedurc with regard to legislation 

1016 . àffecting them).—Naqavi, S. M., “Santal Murders,” MÍI, XXIII, 
pp. 236-252 (Analyses Santal murders which occurred in the Santal 

• Parganas during the decade from 1931-40. Some of them are of 
special significance in that no one not a Santal could have com- 
mitted them. The witchcraft and other murders presuppose 
fundamental factors in Santal life; and it is against this background 

1017 . thatthese murders are here scrutinized).—Pillai, G. Subramania, 
“Tree-worship and Ophiolatry in the Tamil Land,” JAU , XII, 
Pts. 2-3, pp. 70-82 (Tree-worship occupies an important 
place in the religion of the Tamils. The sacred trees are the 
banyan (the abocle of Daksijãmurti Siva), the margosa (that of 
thegoddess Kãli),the pipal, the vãgai or the sirissa (that ofDurga), 
the Kadamba (that of the god Muruga), and the vengai tree, con- 
sidered as a favourite habitation for gods, and under whose shade 

1018 . marriage negotiations are carried)Raghavan, V., “Kãyastha,” 
MIA, VI, pp. 160-162 (Adds to the castigation of the Kãyasthas 
noted by MM. P. V. Kane in his paper in MIA, I, 740-43, the 
satires of Ksemendra in his Kãlãvilãsa and the Narmamãla). 

1019 . -Raghavan, V., “The Game ‘Chikri Billa’,” MIA, VI, p. 140 
(In connection with the article of Charu Chandra Das Gupta, No. 
985. above, the author says that the game is common in S, índia 
and is called Pa^çli in Tamil and Trokkudu (jumping on) Billã, 

1020 . a round piece).—Rao, H. Srinivasa, “A Little Known Raft from 
Central Provinces, índia (Illust,),” Man, XLII, No. 41 (Used in 
weed-ridden tanks at Nagri on the Raipur Forest Tramway, C. P., 
the raft described here is made of 6 or 8 earthenware pots 14 to 
16 inches in diameterin two rows fastened together by their necks 
to small lengths of split bamboo about 4 feet long with green strips 
of bamboo about 4 feet long as binding rope. There are 3 or 4 
of the split bamboos between the two rows of pots and one each 

1021 . ontheouter side).—Roy, M. N., “Eastern Frontier Aboriginals,” 
MR, XVII, pp. 14-20 (Describes the social and domestic life of the 
aboriginals, the Garos, the Khasis and the Jaintis, inhábiting the 
hill-tracts named after them on the north-eastern border ofBen- 

1022 . gal).— Sahu, L N., “The Amanatyas,” MR, XVIII, pp. 372-374 
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(An aboriginal dass of people injaipur, whose peculiar marriage 

1023 . cusíoms are here descríbed).— Sahu, L. N., “Bhumiya Marriages,” 
M 1 I, XXIII, pp. 173-74 (Marriages amorig the Bhumiyas of Orissa 
are of two types: the one by capture, the other by asking. The 

1024 . article describes the second type of marriage).—Sayers, Sir Fre- 
drick, “Nomad Tribes of South índia: from a PolicemaiTs Point 
of View,” JRCAS, XXX, pp. 158-164 (They fali into two clear- 
cut segments, foreign and local. The former are known as Loba- 
dis, Sugalis, Khanjar Bhats, Jodhpur Maharattas, and Iranis. 
The latter include the Koravars, Yerukulas, Nakkalas, Pamulas, 
Kuruvikarars, Kepmaris, Thottia Naiks, Waddars, Padiyachis 
etc .. They are all of the same stock as the European and even 
English gipsies, and the gipsy dialects are reducible, according to 
Dr. Míklosich, to a single neo-Indian dialect, The nomads, says 
the author, are rightly classed as criminal tribes and describes 

1025 . some of the confidence tricks played by them).—Shah, Shantilal 
Nagindas, “Gujarathní sarva Komona Hãnikâraka sãmãjik Rit- 
rivãjo ãne Rutjhio : tenã Sudhãrana upãyo,” FGST, VIII, pp. 
53-74; 199-216 (In Gujarati. Harmful customs and usages 
prevailing among Gujaratis and the means of their eradicatión).— 

1026 . Sharma, Dasharatha, “Identification of the Birahan,” PO, VIII, 
pp. iid-m (Holcls that Biráhã is the name of an old Rajput 
tribe, now almost extinct, which once ruled over the tracts form- 
ing the boundary ofRajputana, the Punjab and Sindh, probably 
the Varahãsãdya mentioned in Somesvara Paramãra’s inscription 

1027 . of V. ia 18) —Sharma,Dasharatha, “Giranjiya-s Patron aGond?” 
IHQ, XIX, p. 68 (Disagrees with Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya 
in his identification of the Gaudas from whom Ciraiíjlva’s patron 
Yasavantasimha was descended with Gonds. The Gaudas are 

1028 . one of the well-known 36 clans of the Rajputs).—Sitapathi, G. V., 
“Soras,” JAHRS, XIV, pp. 1-16 (Continued from the previous 
volume (SeeM' 1942, No. 1007). In this instahnent the author 
deals with the Sora conception of the human soul, their magico- 
religious interpretation of pãthology, and their practice of medi¬ 
cine. He holds that there is nothing common between the Sora 
medicai lore and the Ayurvedic system of medicine of the Hindus 

1029 . of the plains).—Srikantaiya, S., "The Agaria,” TQ, XV, pp. 
55-59 (A full length review of The Agaria by Verrier Elwin (See 
BIS 1942, No. 964) in the course of which the reyiewer observes: 
‘This volume on the life, customs, jurisprudence,and other aspects 
of the dwellers ôf the Maikal Hills and the lonely zamindars of 
Bilaspur, whom Mr. Elwin calls “The Agaria 5 , i e. black-smiths 
or iron smelters, is a distinctive contribution to Indian Ethnology 
—a result of close association, steady perseverance, and intimate 

1030 . personal knowledge 5 ).—Sundaram, A. L., “The Todas—the Aborí¬ 
gines of the Nilgiri Hills, 55 IGJ, XVIII, pp. 64-78 (The Todas 
are a pastoral tribe of South índia living on the slopes oftheNil- 
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giri hiíls. The word Toda is the anglicised form of Thothar or 
Thothuwar by which name this community is known. Perhaps 
‘Thothuwar 5 is an altered form of the word ‘Yathawar 5 the well- 
known pastoral community of the Hindu epics, whose hero-chief 
was Lord Krishna. The Todas claim an Aryan ancestry, At 
their funerais prayers are read from a palm-leaf MS. the language 
of which seems to have some resemblance to Pãli. The author 
í here describes their manners and customs, language, religion, 
family life, occupation, food, dress and appearance). 

Etiínology 

1031 . Majumdar, D. N., Ram and Cultures in índia. Allahabad, Kita- 
bistan, 1943,299 pp. From the Introduction : “The present study 
deals with the races and cultures of índia... The first two chapters 
deal with raciology in índia. The rest are dcvoted to the study of 
cultures particularly that which is lived by the majority of people, 

1032 . the tribes and the less advanced castes,”.-Goetz, Hermann, 

“Ethnology as a Supplementary Science to Indian Histórica! 
Research, 55 TIHC , 1941, pp. 341-345 (Explains how ethnology, 
which is fast bccoming a historical Science, can be of special hclp in 

1033 . Indian historical research).—Kosambi, D. D., “Racc and Irrimu- 
nity in India, 55 MIA, VI, pp. 29-33 (Surmises that considcmtions 
of climate and diet may account for the remarkable health rc- 
ported to be prevalent among the Iíunzas, but is more indinecl to 

1034 . stress selection, herédity and isolation).— Mann, Stuart E,, “The 
Gradle of the Tndo-Europcans 5 ; Linguistic Evidence,” Man, 
XLIII, No. 64 (Attempts from names ofwild animais, trees and 
plants, domestic animais, and incidental data, íncluding the names 
ofsometools and devices and facts suggestíve of their mode of life 
—all taken from words of their originai specch reconstructed by 
scientific processes—to arrive at an approximation by a process 
of elimination of the primitive home of the Aryans, which, the 
author believes, must have had a temperate climate ówing to the 
existence of names for the four seasons: ‘The universal occurrence 
ofspringtide ritual in Europe indicates a sudden onset ofsprmg as 
in Central and Eastern Europe, where one week the lanclscape is 
completely devoid of any green vegetation, the following week 

1035 . everything is green 5 ).-Peake, Harold J., “The Craclle of the Indo- 
Europeans,” Man , XLIII, No. 124 [AproposM.mi\ contribu¬ 
tion on the same (See No. 1034 above) the present writer con- 
cludes that there is nothing in Mamfs pàper “to contradict the pos- 
sibility, first advanced by Schrader, that the Aryan languages were 
first spoken by the inhabitants of the Steppes of Turkistan and 

1036 . South Rússia”).—Shah, P. G., “Ethnological Origin of the Solanki 
Rajputs, 5 JGRS, V, pp. 128-144 (Under the following head- 
ings : Ethnological Outlook; Indo-Aryans; the Pre-Historic 
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Períod; Gonflict between Pre-Aryans and Indo-Aryans; Gonflict 
between the Ruling and the Priestly classes; Advent of the Raj- 
puts ; Rajputsin Puranas; Rajput culture; Ethnological evi- 
dence; Vedic origin ; Numerícal strength; Blood group tests ; 
Solanki Rajputs; Continuity of Calukyan Races and conclu- 
sions). " .. 


1038 . 


1039 . 
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1037 . Joshi, S. J., Kahãmla Koh aura Suktijian. Sangamner, S. G. Joshi, 
1943,182,24 pp. (In Hindi. Hindi proverbs with Marathi cquiva- 
lent).—“A Short Anthology of Indian Folk Poetry,” MU, XXIII, pp. 
4fi( (Gleanings from translaíions of Folk Poetry by anthropologists 
such as J. P, Mills, J. H. Hutton, N. E. Perry,. W. V. Grigson, 
Verrier Elwin, W. G. Archer, Mary Fuller, Shararao Hivale, 
R. V. Russel and Hiralal, Durga Bhagvat, Devendra Satyarthy, 
and L. N. Sahu with an introductory note by W. G. Archer). 
—“An Indian Riddle-Book,” MU, XXIII, pp. 267-315 (The editor, 
W. G. Archer, observes that this is less a survey of the Indian 
riddle as a whole than a selection of riddles from certain major 
tribes. The importance of the riddle to aiithropology is that it 
is at once an expression of sensibility and a clue to interests. If 
each tribe is regarded as having in some degree its own pattern of 
culture, riddles are one of the ways in which that pattern is most 
1040 . clearly seen).-“Anthology of Marriage Sermons,” MII, XXIII, 
pp. 106-110 (Too few of these formal speeches delivered ciuríng the 
marriage ceremonies have been recorded, This short Anthology 
indicates the possibilities in a fruitful field of research).—Archer, 
W.G, “Betrothal Dialogues,” M 1 I, XXIII, pp. 147-156 (Sym- 
bolic dialogues in use among the Kharias of Ranchi district in 
Chota Nagpur when they are settling the marriage of a boy and 
a girl).—Archer, W. G., “Baiga Poetry,” MU, XXIII, pp. 46-60 
(Baiga poetry falis intò three main groups: the Dadaria or little 
two-lined songs, the longer dance poems of which the Karma is the 
cmeftype, and the large body of songs which centre in the mar¬ 
riage system. Choice specimens are heré reproduced).—Archer. 
W. G, “Comment,” MU, XXIII, pp. ;- 3 (Principies to be 
lollowed m tramlatitig folk-poetry. The best method is that 
■ f Arthur Waley, viz., to make a series of versions in which the 
literal meaning of the translation corresponds with the literal 
.... raeai ) m g of original, and in which the images arenever added to 
1041 ormbtractedfrom).-Archer, W. G., (Tr.), “Santa! Poetry » MII, 
XX111, pp 98-105 (Marriage songs and Bir Sercn or jungle 
, songs sung by the Santals at their annual sendras or hunting coun- 
lü45 ' s and on occasions of bitlaha or social outeasting .-Archer 
W. G., “The Heron will not twirl his moustache,” JBORS, XXIX 
PP< 55-73 (Gives a short account ofvillage poetry of Chota Nagpur; 
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which differs from the poetry of the Hindu castes (which is domes- 
tic and feminine and has no connection with dancing) in thatit is 
public being associated with dancing, is sung by men and women 
together and uses hardly any mythology, and makes a plea for its 
collectipn and printing so as to serve a twofold purpose—to pre- 

1046 . serve village culture while making the villager Hterate) .—Archer, 
W. G., and Prasad, Sankta, “Bhojpuri Village Songs,” JBORS, 
XXIX, Appendix, pp. 93-164 (Collected from Kayasth house- 
holds in Shahabad District, Bihar, 1940-41—Nos. 149-285 and 
continued from the previous volume. See BIS 1942, No. 1023). 

1047 . —Bhagwat, Durga, “The Riddles of Death,” MU, XXIII, pp. 342- 
346 (Different from other riddles they are long and monotonous 
songs sung on the death of a male member of the community. 
They form a unique feature of the primitive folk-lore of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, and though they deal with death there is no trace of 

1048 . fear and tragic emotion about them).—Carvalho, Agostinho de, 
“Folclore dos Karens de Assam, e da Birmania,” BEAG, II, pp. 
15-17 (In Portuguese. Folklore of the Karens and the Burmese 

1049 . suggestive of age-long enmity between the two peoples).— Chakra- 
barti, S. N.,^(ed.)’and Goswami, D. (Tr.), “$ri Hastamuktãvali,” 

1050 . JARS, X, pp. 22-25 (Text with translation).—Elwin, Verrier, 
“Epilogue,” MII, XXIII, pp. 81-89 (The author puts down his 
reactions to the views expressed by W. G. Archer in his ‘comment’ 
pp. 1-3 of the same issue with regard to Folk Poetry and its trans- 

1051 . lationinto English. See No. 1043).—Elwin, Verrier, “Folklore of 
[the Bastar Clan-Gods (Illust.),” Man, XLIII, No. 83, pl. E (Dis- 
cusses the folklore connected with the Angas, the most widely re¬ 
garded among the Bastar Gods by the aboriginal population ; 
describes their manufacture and enumerates their functions, and 
holds that the Anga worship has developed out of the cult 
of the dead and in particular from the custom of using the corpse 

1052 . carried on its bier as a means of divination) .—Elwin, Verrier, 
“Supplementary Note on the Betrothal Dialogues,” MII, XXIII, 
pp. 154-156 (To the dialogues recorded by W. G. Archer, the pre- 
sent writer adds the ones collected by him in Central índia and 
Orissa—from among the Pardhans of Mandla, Bhuiyas of Bonai 
State, Juangs of Pal Lahara and Dhenkanal, and the Bastar tribes). 

1053 . —Elwin, Verrier, and Archer, W. G., “Extracts from a Riddle 
Note-Book,” MII, XXIII, pp. 316-341 (Among others the 
authors have included the Muria, Santal and English riddles). 

1054 . —Emeneau, M. B., “Studies in the Folk-Tales of índia,” JAOS, 
LXIII, pp. 158-168 (Some origin stories of the Todas and Kotas: 
the first is a Kota story of the activities of two of the culture heroes 
of this community, the chief characteristic of which is the motíf of 
peafowFs method of mating, the second a Toda story presenting 
m addition the motif of the dog becOming struck in copulation, 
which is paralleled in the Kotâ collection by a story aboút an old 
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woman Cir and her írial of three birds as alarms to waken the 

1055 . people in the morning) Friend-Pereira, J. E., “Folk-Songs— 

1056 . TheMeriahs,” MII, XXIII, p. 182,-FulIer, Mary, “Maher”, MII, 
XXIII, pp. m-122 (These songs show what maher (mother 5 s 
house) means to a young married woman. A Marathi saying goes 
that even gruel at maher makes the whole body lustrous— gives it 

1057 . the bloom of heálth)Fürer-Haimendorf, Chrisíoph Von, “The Role 
of Songs in Konyak Culture,” MII, XXIII, pp. 69-80 (The songs 
reflect KonyakV attitude to many aspects of life, and are the prin¬ 
cipal and recognized médium through which the individual and 

1058 . the group express their intense emotions),—G(oswami), S. D. “An 
Unknown King of Kãmarüpa,” JARS } X, p. 84 (A king of Kãma- 
rüpa enchained by the Rakshasa Bhima is said to have been releas- 

1059 . ed by Bhímasankara in answer to the prayers of the Devas).—Hate, 
C. A., “Some Punjabi Folk-Songs,” JUB, XI, Pt. IV, pp. 125» 
148 (The forty-seven songs included here give a true picture of the 
social life of the places at which they are collected—Lahore and 
Amritsar. They are grouped into four main divísions according 
to the time or occasion in one’s life : 1) Holar songs, i,e. songs 
sung after the birth of a child, a) marriage songs, 3) seasonal songs, 

1060 . and 4) miscellaneous).— Karwal, G.D., “Punjabi Poetry,” AUM, 
XXII, Pt. 2j pp. 58-74 (Gives samplcs of Panjabi lyric poetry, 
geet, bait , boli, and kafi, which Contains pieces of great charm and 
beauty, which by the simplicity of their construction, the 
melody and readiness of their words, and the directness of their 

1061 . appeal, contribute to the delight of the Punjabi people).—Mills, 

1062 . J.P., “Folk-Songs—As War Songs,” MII, XXIII, p. 182.—Mitra, 
Sarat Chandra, “Studies in Bird-myths—New Series No. IX : On a 
Punjabi Myth about Peacoclds Pride and Foolishness,” QJMS } 
XXXIV, pp. 217-219 (How a hungryjackal, enraged by the jecr- 
ing remarks of a well-fed peacock, pounced upon her and ate her 

1063 . up. The moral).—Mitra, Sarat Chandra, “Studies in Bird-myths— 
New Series No. IX : On an Ancient Indian Didactic Myth about 
the Indian Sparrow Hawk’s Intelligence and Cleverness,” QJMS, 
XXXIII, pp. 329-331 (In which Rãjã Sibi yields a quantity of his 
own flesh to a sparrow hawk equal in weight to the pigeon’s and 
saves by this act of self-sacrifice the life of both the hawk and 

1064 . the pigeon) .—Mitra, Sarat Chandra, “Studies in Plant-Myth—New 
Series No. VIII: On the Kharia Rite for “Marrying” or sanctify- 
ing Fruit-trees QJMS, XXXIV, pp. 74-75 (The Kharias, an 
aboriginal people, who have ethnic affinities with the Mundas, 
look with abhorrence on children not bom in wedlock. Under 
the influence of precisely the same feeling, the orthodox Kharias 

. do not eat the fruits of the trees which have not been ceremoniously 

■ ‘'married” or sanctífied. This ceremony is here descríbed).— 

1065 . Mitra, Sarat Chandra, “Studies in Plant Myth—New Series No. 

IX : On the Ancient Greek Myth about the Metamorphosis of the 
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Youth named Hyacinthus into Hyacinth Flower,” QJMS, XXX- 
IV, pp. 220-222 (The body of Hyacinthus who had been struck 
dead by a flying disc, was transformed into a purple blossom by 
the touch of Apollo. The author explains the symbolism of the 

1066 . Hyacinth blossom).—Mookerjee, Ajit, “Bengal Folk Drawings and 
Paintings,” CR, LXXXIX, pp. 41-45 (Describes ritualistic draw¬ 
ings such as Ãlipanã, Vratas, Vrata-Âlipanã, pata, ‘hieroglyphic’, 

1067 . Jãdu-patuã, and kãlighãt-patuã)Pantulu, N. K. Venkatesam, 
“The Story of the Asuras,” QJMS, XXXIII, pp. 312-328; 
XXXIV, pp. 57-67 ; 205-216 (Takes the reader through the 
whole range of the interesting literature dealing with the Asuras, 
a people, who belonged to the same stock as the Devas, but who 
diífered from the latter by their materialistic Outlook on life as 
opposed to the spiritual outlook which characterized the Devas). 

1068 . —Prídeaux, Edwin, “Mother Kosi Songs, ” MII, XXIII, pp. 
61-68 (The songs included here are expressive of the reactions of 
the simple people to contact with the overhanging presence of this 
divinity, who visits their land raeting out punishment, giving 
rewards, striking with dead terror, and often with whims difíicult 

1069 . for her subjects to comprehend).—Satyarthi, Devendra, “My 
Village Still Songs—A Glimpse of Panjabi Folk-Songs,” MII, 
XXIII, pp. 41-46 (The song of Noora, the shepherd Noora(s 
sweet heart, a daughter of the soil, is angry; he feels his God is 

1070 . angry. And when she laughs, God laughs)Siddiqi, Aslam, 
“The Hurs and their Poetry,” AP, XIV, pp. 262-264 (Analyses 
the poetry of the Hurs, a brotherhood which carne into being about 
70 years ago and which consists mainly of Sindhi and Balochi 
tribes, with a view to gain an insight into their character).— 

1071 . Srinivas, M. N., “Some Tamil Folk-Songs,” JUB, XII, Pt, I, p. 
48 (These songs the bulk of which are dirges were collected in the 
villages round about Chidambaram on the Coromandel Coast. 
They reflect the cultural confluence of Christianity, Islam and 
Hinduism, all of which have come together on the Coromandel 

1072 . Coast).—“The Importance of Collecting Proverbs,” MII, XXIII, 
p. 174 (The proverbs are not only reflections of life: they also 

1073 . play an active part in it).—“üttara Kannada Jilleyalli Nafluvaralli 
Bãlikeyalliruva Hãdugalu,” JfT,XXI,pp. 351 í 353 ( In Kannada. 
Foík-songs of the NãçLuvars (a high caste) of North Kanara, Songs 

sung while husking and winhowing). 

Genealogy and Ghronology 

1074 Apte, B. D., “ A.dhisamvatsara-Nirnaya,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. 
H pp. 53-54 (In Marathi. Notice of a paper in the Pesva Daftar 
concerning the fixation of the Ãdhi-Samvatsara or nodal year). 

1075 -Barani, Syed Hasan, “The Jalâll Galendar: Târikh-i-Jalãli or 
Malikí,” IsC, XVII, pp. 166-175 (Since the older systems were 
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defective, Jalâl-ud-din Malik Shah got his astronomers to fix by 
accuratc obseryation the correct length of the solar year, and in 
the light of their findings to regulate and reform the calendar so 
that the civil year may exactly correspond with the actual solar 
year. As a result the length of the solar year was found to be 365 
days, 5 hours and 49 minutes, and on this basis a new Jalãli or 
Malikí calendar was worked out. By the combination of the for- 
muíae 712 9y and 8 1 33 y, they succeeded in brínging the civil 
1076 . year mto accord with the real solar year).~Chaudhuri, J. B 
Sanskrit Poet Ganapati II,” PO, VIII, pp . 139-142 (Holds that 
Gappati whose verses are quoted in the Saduktikarriãmrta, Sük- 
timuktavah and Subhãsitãvali cannot be the same as Bhãnukara’s 
íather Ganapati whose verses are quoted in the latef antholories 
ior the reason that while Bhãnukara flourished in the first half of 
the ioth century and his father a little earlier, the SK was com- 

ia?? QQ S -A n A ' £' I2 ° 5, íh A SM in the ceutur y A. D., and the 
1077 ' 5 ? S- the I5th , c ? ltur y A - D 0 *—Davar, Sohrab P., “The Week • 
teHistoy and Antíqmty,” M, XIII, pp. . m , pp! 

9"33 ( avmgongmatedmAsia,itissaidtohavebcenxmported 
with the names of the individual days 
decacles. 

im» l, í th f e ‘ nfiuen “ of Mithraism, the week came to dominate 
1078. the whole of Europe before the birth of Christ)Ghosh, A, 

,88 Ts^t" “? n °™ Dynasty from IHQ, XIX, pp 

188-189 (Two fragmentary seals found at Nãlandã mention two 
namis m grnng the genealogy 0 f a ruler: Lavkhãp and Jariva 
These names alsp occurm the coins of the Hft»as, whiS suS 

1079 hSf VK^-T ° f í he - f r er Wkh the Iate *“)• 
rr> ’ , Raghava Âpa Khãiiçlekar of Punyastambha 

Hiswo* and Discendants (front A. D. 1750 to 1943Y" AAOJJ/ 

XXIV, pp. 27-44 (Righava, whose works are hardlv known to 
Af’I° UriS h ed ^^elatterhalfofthe SdTfim 

«ssíSsêSS-Swa 
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10H9 P r Y? e , ne( í t ° ^fi 3 en Hastings in 1796 by the Benares Pandits). 

* nu- a^‘t^'V ^ le P ersona í History of Raghunãtha Mahãdeva 
Ghate (A. D, 1650-1730) together with an Analysis of his Nirçaya- 
r ^ av ^ lj JUPHS> XVI, Pt. II, pp. 76-88 (Sketches the career 
oí Kaghunatha Mahãdeva, a scholarly Karsada Brahman from 
nãrdi, whose descendants continued the learned traditions of his 

d noo r , S ? two centuries i and tlien proceeds to give an analysis 
1083 . of his Niryayaratnãvali) -Hamidullah, M., “Intercalation in 
the Qur ãn and the Hadith,” IsC, XVII, pp 327-330 (Objects to 
the assertion in the article on the Jalãll calendar (N0.1075 above) 
that intercalation was of too purely a secular nature to have eli- 
cited any direction on the part of the Prophet on the ground that 
the Qur ! ãnic reíerences are of too comprehensive a nature to leave 
this question undiscussed. So apart from the numerous mentions 
of the stages of the moon “for the reckoning of years and time,” 
there are clear indications of the tropical year and intercalation 
. 084 . even in the Qur’ãn).-Kmcaid, C. A., “The Romance of the 
Indian Calendar,” JM, 1943, pp. 255-259 (Explains the pecu- 
liarities of the Hindu, Muslim, and Persian calendars. The 
Hindu year covers 354 days only and the defect is remedied by 
insertiiig seyen intercalary months in 19 years. The Persian ca¬ 
lendar was introduced by Akbar in A. D. 1555 and is known as the 
Fasli year. The Parsis have no week days, but they have twelve 
months each of 30 days. To these five more days, known as Ga- 
1085 . thas, are added).—Mankad, D. R., “Chronology of Rali Dynas¬ 
ties,” PO, VIII, pp. 87-99,177-187 (Applíes the test of‘the Man- 
vantara-Chaturyuga method’ to the Post-Mahãbhãrata Magadha 
dynasties down to the rise of the Guptas,andshows that thePurã- 
L 086 . pie treatment of these dynasties is absolutely trustworthy) Moo- 
kerjee, Dhirendranath, “The Genealogy and Chronology of the 
Early Imperial Guptas,” TIHC , 1941, pp. 176-179 {Endeavours to 
show that ‘Fleet’s epoch of Gupta era is hopelessly incorrect and 
that Edward Thomas’ epoch of A. D. 78 for the Gupta dates and 
the Vikrama era for the Valabhi grants approach nearer the truth 
and that the epoch of the era introduced by the Gupta Vikramá- 
ditya is the well-known Vikrama era of 58 B. C. and also the epoch 
of the Kota or Mãlava-gana era is identical with the Sree Harsa 

1087 . era of 458 B. G. mentioned by Alberuni’).—Narahari, H. G., “The 
Date of the Raghuvamsadarpana of Hemadri,” BrnALB , VII, pp. 
215-216 (Holds that the upper limit for the date of the work as 
provided by the Adyar Library MS, cannot be later than A. D. 

1088 . 1500).—Nath, R. I., “Chronology .of the Kings of the Bhatera 
Gopper Plates,” JARS,X , pp. 5-13 (The chance discovery of an 
old manuscript—Hattanather Pãnchãli—has helped the present 
Writer to reconstruct the history of the Hindu kings of Sylhet, and 
settle definitely the chronology of the kings mentioned in the 
Bhatera plates. He assigns the powerful king Kesavadeva to 
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1089 A D. iaio and theBhateraplatesto 1337).—Kaghavan, V., Date 
of the Ratirahasya,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 72-73 (If the passage in 
Somadeva Surfs Taéastilakacampu wntten in A. D. 959 may be 
taken to refer to the work Ratirahasya, the limit of the latter 9 s 

1090 . ciatc may be pushed up to A. D. 959)-—Rao, R. Subba, “The 
Easteru Ganga Era and Connected Problems,” TJHG, 1941, pp. 
181-187 (Bolds that the Ganga Era like the Maukhari Era was 
started after the fali of the Imperial Guptas at the end of the 5th 
centuryinor about A. D. 499 as againstthe views of Muzum- 

1091 . dar who places the Era between A. D. 550 and 557).-Sarma, M. 
Somasekhara, “The Ganga Era,” IG, IX, pp. 141-148 (After 
establishing from internai evidence of the grants of the Early 
Gangas certain facts of their history, the author proceeds with the 
help of the astronomical data furnished by the Siddantam and 
Tekkali plates of Devandravarman to decide upon the initial 
year of the era, whicli the established facts of history place between 
Saka 421 and 432 of A. D. 499 and 510. On this bases the lunar 
eclipse mentioned as having taken place in G. E. 195 must have 
been the one recorded in the month Magha in S. 618-19 or 13 th 
Jan, 696-97. So dedueting 192 from S. 618-19 wegetS. 426- 

1092 . 27 or Á. D. 504-05 for the initial year of the Ganga Era).—Sastry, 
R. Shama, “Kalpa or the World Cycle,” JGJRI, I, pp. 7-20 
(A kalpa in its orígin meant an eclipse-cycle of nearly 19 years and 
not a periocl of 1,000 divine yugas of 4,32,000 years, as believed by 
the commentator Skandaswãmi and the authors of the astro» 

1093 . nomical Siddhãntas).—Sastry, R. Shama, “The World-Gycle, 51 
JISOA, XI, pp. 115-215. (On the basis of the defmition of yugas, 
manvantaras, and kalpas according to the Amarakoáa the author 


recasts the original scheme of a Kalpa as follows: 2,000 Ayana- 
yiigas or 2,000 x 6 x 2 x 14 days or 2x 2x 6 x 14,000 days with 24 x 
14 or 336 intercalarymonths make a day-kalpa and a night-kalpa 
to Brahmã. Since 14,000 days are equal to 38 years nearly we 
may say that 24 x 38 years with 336 intercalary months or 940 
years make a day-kalpa and a night-kalpa to the creator. If wc 
take a parva to be equal to i 4 | days or so then the duration of a 
kalpa would come to 500 years nearly or to 1,000 years taldnfr dav- 
Upa and mght-kalpa togetkrJ.-Sh™, Dashmlka, “Fixineof 
tonimportam Dato m the History of thejodhpur State,” jk 
AAil,pp. 16-17 The dates m question of the death of Rào Todhã- 

in.ír f Vh ° m the ^ te L of J° dh P ur takes its name, and of his 
equally famous grand-father Rao Chündãii, vfc,. V S iwk ind 
1475 respectively)Sircar, S. C., “Krta P ic íx m rS ffi. 
iAproposA. S. Altekaris view that the Krta era may origmallv have 
been started by a kmg of that name (IC, XXIIImp. and 

D. N, Mookerjee ! s rejoinder in MIA V n» ooa ÍF , 
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logical studies It is a valuable source-book brinda wK 
eyes through its Kãvyas, the story of the development 7Z 

rÍasTo r ne g lhou S b n° d í eS ’ SpCCÍally the Kharata 4accha during 
. } ousand 7 ea rs or so and the contacts that thev 
established with many important rulers of the period... Esne- 
cially mterestmg are the Kãvyas dealing witli the Jaina ãcàryas 
who mfluenced the rehgious policy of Akbar... oí the ph Ido 
8 KÍ “S,? va ue 1S ™ greater, for it gives useful examples oí 
Raja thani as it was spoken from the isth to the igth century 

English Documente, V ol. VIII. AnandraoGaikmé. Bombay D B 
Taraporevala 1943 564 pp.-Joshi, C. V.,(Ed .)MtoricaimÍiom 
from Baroda State Records Vol. II. (1819-1825). //. 

Baroda, S ate Records Department, 1943, xii, 900-1091 pp . 
Rev. in MA, VII, pp. 47.48 by P. K. Gode: “The present 
volume covers the period of six years of the reign of Sayajirao II. 
In the bnef but criticai Introduction Prof. Joshi has given us an 
admirable analysis of the selections, which helps the readers to 
understand the varied historical contehts of these selections. 
Besides the English abstracts which facílitate the use of the 
Records even by readers not knowing Marathi, the Editor has 
added many other useful features such as glossaries of difficult 
forms and words and Indexes (Marathi and English, not to say 
fine illustrations, viz,, (1) Picture of Sayajirao II; (2) Photo of 
Coins ofSayaji Rao II; (3) Photo ofBhandra Palace; (4) Photo of 
Bhimnath Mahadeo Temple, Baroda; (5) Pictures of Chhatra- 
sing Jamadar”.—Krishnamachariar, Sir V. T Speeches, Baroda, 
Information Office, 1943, 184 pp. Rev, in M, XIX, p. 160 by 
S. R, Galea : “... enables us to follow the ideas that inspire the 
reformatory activities of the Dewan.”—Minorsky, V., Tadhkimt 
At-Mulük . London, Luzac, 1943, 218; 130 pp—Poídar,D.V., 
Mahãmtra Sãhitya Parisad Itihãsa vrttavibhãga va Sãdhanavibhãga. 
Poona, M. S. Parisad, 1943, 37,128 pp, (In Marathi). Report 
on research in Marathi literary problems —Roy, Nirod Bhushan, 
(Ed.)j Poona Reúdency Correspondence. Vol. VIII. Daulatrao Sindhia, 
1804-180C). Bombay, Government Central Press, 1943, 4 o, 
456 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 142 by B. N. B.: “With the pub- 
lication of these three volumes this indíspensable series of “En¬ 
glish Records of Maratha History” reaches the yéar 1810, and 
there remain only three volumes.. .to complete the story down 
tb thè extinction of Maratha independeneç. The Bombay Gov- 
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ernment deserve our cordial thanks for its enlightened policy of 
raaking these records available to the public in such a handsome 
form and under the most authoritative historical editorship 
available anywhere. The introductions to the volumes are 
learned, criticai, and truly helpful, whiie the topographical and 
personal notes, the chronological tables, alphabetical list of writers 
and addresses, and long index added to each volume indicate that 
the editors have spared no pains to smooth the path of those who 
will utilize these precious original sources’ s ).~Sarkar, Sir Jadu- 
nath, (Ed.), Poona Residencj Correspondence. Vol. VIII. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and North Indian Affairs, 1794-1799. Bombay, Government 
Central Press, 1943, 36,280 pp. Rev. in IHQ, XIX, pp. 391-392 
by A. C. Banerjee: “In his illuminating Introduction tò Vol. 
VIII Sir Jadunath brings out clearly the difficult problems which 
arose in Northern índia after Mahadji Sindhia’s death, and 
explains the reactions of events in Southern índia upon the for- 
tunes of the Marathas in Hindustan. His justification of the 
policy of Non-intervention pursued by Sir John Shore in the 
rivalry between the Marathas and the Nizam will be read with 
great interest”.—Sinh, Raghubir, (Ed.), Poona Residency Corres- 
pondenee. Vol. X. Daulat Rao Sindhia and Jíorth Indian Affairs, 1800- 
1803. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1943, 54, 456 pp. 
Rev. hi IHQ, XIX, pp. 391-392 by A. C. Banerjee : “Dr. Raghu¬ 
bir Sinlfs exposition of the weaknesses of Sindhia Vpower provides 
a key to many political and diplomatic puzzles of the period.”— 
Acharya, P., “Historical References Relating to Orissa in San- 
dhyãkara Nandfs Ramãcaritam,” JARS, X, pp. 49-55 (Dis- 
cusses the historical references found in verse 45, Chapter III 
and in the Commentary 011 Sirhha in verse 5, Chapter II, and 
concludes that these references fully establish the historical facts 
concerning Orissa at the close of the 1 ith century when the Kesari 
kings of Utkala were finally crushed by the Ganga Kings of 
Kalinganagar. The exact date of the conquest is S.S. 1040 or 
A.D. 1118-19).—Aiyangar, A. N. Krishna, “The Acyutarãya- 
bhyudaya of Rãj anãtha Di ç dima, ” BraALB, VII, Pt. I, pp. 57-64 ; 
Pt. II (Serial publicatíon. This is an historical Kâvya in 12 
cantos describíng the early life, career, and achievements of the 
Emperor Acyutarâya of Vijayanagara. The present volume 
contams the index to half-verses and the introduction).—Apte, D. 
V., Mahãbalesvarkar va Citràva Gharãuyã sambhandhím 
Í^WOTPtm.pp.j^ (hMara^Tw” 
letters dated 26-8-1702 and 3-9-1739 bearing on monetary matters 
concernmg the Mahabalesvarkar and CitrãVa families).—Askari. ' 
Syed Hasan, The Political Significance of HaziiÉs Career in 
Eastern índia BPP XLIII pp. i-io (Gives abstracts of letters 
from the Dasturül-lnsha of Shaikh AH .Hazin, : the xelebrated 
Persian Poet and scholar of the mid-eighteenth century,-who was 
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forced by a revolution in his own country to flee to índia in 1147/ 

1 733 , an d who died at Benares in 1180/1760 c equally admired 
and esteemed by Muslims, Hindus, and the English inhabitants 
of that city. The letters include those written to Shaikh Hasan, 
to Raja Ram Narain, the deputy governor of Bihar, and to Shu- 

1109 . jaudaula),—Bagchi, P. C., “Bahirah or Baruza?” IHQ, XIX, 
pp. 266-269 (Improves on the readíng and interpretation of this 
word as given by H. C. Ray and Hodivala. Ferrand’s reading * 
of this word.in his revised translation of portions of Al Ma ! südi J s 
work as Barüza would suggest the persianized form of Varãha 
“boar,” and Varãha was a favourite title of the Gurjara kings 

1110 . whether of the Pratihãra or other lines).—Banahatti, Srinivas 
Narayan, “Madhyaprãnta Sarakãrcã Daptarakhãnã,” MSP, 
XVI, pp. 12-17 (In Marathi. A paper on historical material 

1111 . in some Maratha archives in the Central Provinces).—Banerji, 
Anil Chandra, “A Contemporary Account of the Origin of the 
first ( Anglo-Maratha War,” IHRC, XX, pp. 31-33 (English 
version of a statement prepared by the Ministerial party of Poona 
at the request of ColonelUpton in January, 1776, throwing light 
on the rebellion of Raghunath Rao, the tragic murder of Nara¬ 
yan Rao, and the origin of the First Anglo-Maratha War).— 

1112 . Banerji-Sastri, A., “Cassen on Fictitious and Apocryphal Reports 
concerning índia,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 50-61 (Translated from the 
original German. The reports of the ‘fictitious’ kind are contain- 
ed in the Epopees in which the campaign of Dionysos to índia is 
chanted ; those of the ‘apocryphal’ kind are in the fabulous his- 
tory of Alexander the Great, erroneously attributed to Kallis» 
thenes, his companion in arms. Of the epopees only one has sur- 
vived, viz., that of Nannos in forty-eight cantos. But its worthless- 
ness is indisputably demonstrated by the patent fact that Nannos 

' had no Indian tradition before his eyes, and used his own fictions 
borrowed from Greek mythology. As to the biography of Alex¬ 
ander only the data therein produced on the authority of a Theban 
scholar, who had lived at Taprobane as a prisoner for six years, are 
partly worth credibility, though in them also fiction and truth are 

1113 . commingled).—Bhat, B. V., “Rãjvãçle va Diksit Gharãçyãcê 
Kâgada,” Sdk, XII, Pt. I, p. 169 (In Marathi. Continued 
fromprevious volume (See BIS 1942, No. 1143)— discussion on 
Rajwade and the historical documents of the Diksit family),— 

1114 . Bumay, J., “À-propos de 1 ’auteur de la recension Bradley de Ia 
Grande Chronique 1 ’Ayuthia,” BSOS, XI, Pt. I, pp. 144-147 
(In Frendi. On the author of the recension Bradley of the Grand 

1115 . Chronique d’Ayuthia)Chaghaíai, M. A., “An old Gopy of an 
Adil Shahi Farman to Shahji Bhonsle,” IHRC, XX, pp. n-12 
(This document in Persian purports to grant the village of índa- 
pür tò Sãhji Bhonsle, the father òf áivâji by Sülttm Mühammad, 
spn of IbrahitnAdíl Shah of Bijapur (A, D. 1625-1659). ít be- 
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longs to the Satara Museum Collection, now deposited in thc 

1116 . Deccan College, Poona).— Chaghatai, M. A., “Sixteen Persian 
Documents concerning Nazarbar (Nandurbar) in Khandesh,” 
IHRC, XIX, pp. 15-20 (Belonging to the Satara Historical Mu- 
seurá, the documents concern grants of land to persons residing 
in Sultanpur or Sarkar Nazarbar, the present Nazarbar situated 
32 miles north-west of Dhulia. They range from A.H. 1074 or 
A.D. 1664 to A.H. 1152 or A.D. 1738 and relate to the reigns of 
Aurangzeb, Shah Alam I, Farruksiyar, and Muhammad Shah). 

1117 . —Chaghatai, M. A., “Study of some of the Persian Manuscripts 
in the B. I. S. mandala,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 89-100 
(Describes four of the MSS. from the collection of the Mandai— 
MSS, of the Rawatifs Saia, Tahif-i-Hussain Nizãm Shah,an 
Anthology, and Mirat>i-Sikandari,giving an idea of their historical 

1118 . importance)Chakravarti, Chintaharan, “A hitherto-unknown 
Version of Simhã sanadvãtririsika,” JHQ } XIX, pp. 65-67 (This 
interesting version of the work in a Bengali MS. with the Bangiya 
Parishat of Galcutta gives through the mouths of the statuettes 
fixed to the throne a running accoimt of the life-story of King 
Vikrama, The names of these statuettes are diíferent from those 

' in other versions as also thc introduçtory story as to how King 

1119 . Bhoja carne upon the throne of Vikrama).—Datta, K. K., “An 
Uhpublished Letter to Sir Edward Hughes,” IliRC , XX, pp. 39-42 
(Dated 12-9-1782, contains an account ofthe capture of the Dutch 

1120 . settlcment of Trincomali by thc English, 1782).—Deshpande, 
Y. K., “Bibliothèque Royal de Belgique madhila Bhãrataviáayaka 

. Grantha,” BISMQ , XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 49-51 Jln Marathi. 
Gives a list of old and rare books relating to índia in Portuguese,' 



Dutch, and French in the Bibliothèque Royal de Belgique sucli as 
Jesuit lctters, accounts of traveis, reports on thc political condi- 
tion bf índia, Inquisition etc.—all of the 17* century) .-Desh¬ 
pande, Y.K., “Dusrea Bãjirãvãncã Kautumbika Patra-sangraha,” 
BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. IV, pp. 73-77 (In Marathi.. Publishes 
some fainily letters of Baji Rao II).—Ghosal, V. N., “Gharacter- 
sketches in Bãijate Harsacarita,” /Ç, IX, pp. 1-19 (‘Bana’s his¬ 
torical descriptions in the Harsacarita show his yivid sense of rea- 
lisro triumphing over his literary herítage of artificial convention. 
Much the same remark applies to Bãija’s characterisation of 
historical figures in the same work. In his formal estimates of 
the kings, queens, princes, courtiers, hermits and others who fill 
his canvas, Baça closely follows the prevailing Kãvya model, but 
the detailed accounts of their career often illustrate with striking 
vividness the distinctive traits of their character. 5 The áuthor 
illustrates this statement with Bãçia’s character- sketches Of Pus- 
pabhúti, Prabhãkaravardhana, Rãjyavardhana, Harsa, Yeso- 
vati, Rãjyaári, the kings of Gam)a and Malawa, Bandi,- Kumã- 
ragupta and Mâdhavágupta, and of the holy men Bhairavãcãrya 
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1123 . and Divãkaramitra).—Ghoshal, U. N., “Dynastic Chronicles of 
Kashmir,” IHQ í XIX, pp. 27-38; 156-172 (Gontinued from 
previous volume, the article deals with Kaíhana’s Râjatarangigi 
and íts sources.. In his final, estimate of Kalhai.ia the writer 
observes, “Among authors of historical Kãyyas Kalhaij.a occupies 
a unique position by virtue of his knowledge of military sciençe, 
his exact topography and genealogical statements, his attention to 
chronology, the indmduality òf his wonderful series of historical 
portraits, his impartial judgment on the characters of the past 
as well as the present, and lastly his approach towards historical 

1124 . criticism).—Giles, Lionel, “Dated Ghinese Manuscripts in the 
Stein Collection. VI. Tenth Century (A. D. 947-995),” BSOS> 
XI, Pt. I, pp. 148-173 (‘Tfiere are very few Buddhist canonical 
tcxts, but a considerable variety of miscellaneous prayers, eulogies, 
certificates, letters, contracts, calendars, inventories and so forth. 
The general impressíon one obtains is of a period of gradually 
increasing poverty and political unrest in wliicli the civilization 
introduced by the Ghinese is seriously threaténed, and Buddhism, 
though still maintaíning its position as the dominant religion, 
has greatly degenerated since the pafmy days of the early T‘ang 

1125 . dynasty. 5 ).—Gupte, Y. R., “Nãnãsãheb Pesveanim Kelele Divya- 
varun Nikãla,” Sdk, XII, Pt. I, pp. 63-64 (In Marathi. A 
letter to Raghuvirabhaktaparãyana Rãjasrl Laksmana Bãba of 
Chaphala from Balãji Bâjirao to the effect that property confis- 
eated from Govind Vitlial and Mahipat Bhagavant, when the 
Pesva was camping at Savanür, had been returned to the owners). 

1126 . --Gupte, Y. R., “Pratãpsiiiiha Mahãrãjámcyã Bhetivisayincem 
Patra,” M, XII, Pt. I, pp. 182-184 (In Marathi. Letter ofBala- 
vantarao Malhar regarding the visit of Pratãpasimha Mahãrãja). 

1127 . —Gupte, Y. R., “Srimanta Nãnãsãhebãnci Sanad,” Sdk, XII, 
Pt. I, pp. 62-63 (In Marathi. Granted to Sayyad Habibulla 

1128 . by Nãnãsãheb’ Pesva on i7th June 1756).—Halim, A,, “Two 
Aligarh MSS. of the Makhzan-i-Afgani,” T 1 HC, 1941, pp. 377-383 
(Describes the two MSS. which when combined give the most 

.. < complete text of the Makhzan, a work which gives an account of 
the Lodis and the Surs, written by Niamatullah, who displays 

1129 . rare gifts of a historian).—Halim, A., “A Farman of Emperor 
Shahjahan,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 56-60 (Describes the farman now 
deposited in the Subhanullah Collection of the Müslim Univer- 
sity Oriental MSS. which fills a gap in the history of Shah Beg 
Khan, as he is styled ‘the custodian of Bilgrãm Pargana and 

1130 . those in the vicinity’).—Hayavadana Rao, C., “General Joseph 
Smith’s Letters”, IHRC, XX, pp. 58-62 (An i8th century army 

1131 . officer contemporary and opppncnt of Hyder Ali).— Hodivala 
S. H., “Studies in Indo-Muslim History—Tarikh-i-Masumi,” 
JSHS, VI, pp. 329-349 (These are corrections and re-interpre- 
tations of Elliot’s rendering of Tarikh-i-Masumi in his History of 
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1132 . índia, Vol. I).—Jaffar, S. M., "A Farman of Ahmad Shah Dur- 
rani,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 114-119 (The Durranis who established 
themselves at Kandahar after the murder of Nadir Shah in 1747 
issued firmans in the style of the Mughal Emperors. The one 
described here is by Ahmad Shah Durrani granting a piece of 
land to Shaikh Muhammad Taqi Qadiri and his disciple ín A. H. 

1169 Written in Nastaliq hand, it contains 6 lines of30 words each). 

1133 . — Joshi,S. G., "Bãvadhana-Kadam Sete, Vaçlilapan.ãcã Nirnaya,” ■ 
BtSMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 63-65 (In Marathi. A petition 
concerning the rightful descent in the family of Bãvadhana- 

1134 . Kadam Sete. It is dated 4-6-1695).—Joshi, S. N, "Mahipatrao 
Kavade—Devàlayãdi Dharmakrtyem,” BISMQ , XIII, Pt. III, 
pp. 57-62 (In Marathi. Eight letters of Mahipata Kavade to 
Vinãyaka Diksit Patwardhan Gosãvi dated 16-2-1752,18-3-1752, 
21-3-1752,1-5-1752, 1-7-1752,10-8-1752, and 1-2-1752 concern¬ 
ing amounts and sundry matters about religious establishments). 

1135 . —Joshi, S. N., “Pesvãicyã Uttarãrdhãcã Povãda,” BISMQ, 
XXIV, Pt. IV, pp. 70-72 (In Marathi. Publishes a Povãçla 

1136 . relating to the latter days of the Pesvas) —Joshi, S. P., "Mãrvãdi 
Kavi va Marathi Itihasãprasidha Vyakti,” Sdk., XII, Pt. I, pp. 
178-181 (In Marathi. Poems in old Marvãdi on some Maratha 
historicalpersonages: on Sivãji by “Mohakamasimha Medatiya,” 
011 Malhãrrão Holkar by Karnidãnã, and on Jayãppa Sinde by 

1137 . ‘Sevaka Pirãgaji’).-Joshi, Vijaya Chandra, "Records of the 
East índia Company 1600-77, as a Source of Indian History,” 
TIHC , 1941, pp. 412-427 (On the importance of the study 
of the East índia Company^ records for writing the history of the 

1138 . Mughal period).—Joshi, V. V., "Bãjirão Ballãl. yãs Virubãicem 
Patra,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 114-116 (In Marathi. 

1139 . Letter of Virubhai to Bãjirão I).—Joshi, V. V., "Nãna Façlna- 
vlsa Yãncem Patra,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. III, pp. 115 (In 
Marathi. A letter from.'Naná Fadnavis to Baburão Apte of 

1140 . Satara dated 29-12-1777).—Kavyavinod, L. P. Pandeya, "Two 
palm-leaf Pattas of the time of the last Chauhan Ruler of Sam- 
balpur-Atharagarh,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 111-113 (The palm-leaf 
jpattas were issued in V. S. 1903 (A. D. 1846) by Mahãrãja Nãrã- 
yan Singh Deva, the last king of the Chauhan family ofSambalpur 
(1833-1849), granting the Gaontia of Balpur, Jeora and other 
villages to Pandit Bhola Nath Pandeya. They are written in 

1141 . Oriya),—Krishnarao, B. V., "Avantísundankathã and its histo- 
rical value,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 204-211 (From a fresh MS, of the 
Avantisundarikathã, it is now found that Bhãravi and Dâmodara 
ar ( e two diíferent persons, and that prince Vispvardhana whom 
Bhãravi introduced to Dandin was the Cãlukya Prince who later 

1142 . founded the Eastern Cãlukya line).—Lewis, Bornard, "An Epistle 
on Manual Craft,” IsC, XVII, pp. 142-151 (The eighth epjstle 
of the first seriês of the RasãHl Ikhwãn as-Safã is devoted to the 
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consideration of the practical crafts. This is the earliest record 
we possess containing a classified survey of the trades and crafts 
of mediaeval Islam, and is, despite its somewhat abstract and phi- 
losophical treatment, a most valuable document for the economic 

1143 . history of the Islamic lands).—“Maratheancea Itihasacim Sadha- 
nem, Kh. 26 . Bhamborkar Bhonsle Daftar,” Sdk,, XII, pp. 85- 
132 (In Marathi. Materials for the History of the Marathas 
Bhamborkar Bhonsle Dàftar. Continued from previous volume 
(See BIS 1942, No. 1181), consists ofthree letters, vfc., 57 to 59, 
dated 2nd September 1690, 24A September 1690, and 6th 

1144 . October, 1690.).—Mitra, Kalipada, “Historical References in 
Jain Poems,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 295-302 (Indicates incidental 
references to historical personages in the collection of Jain poems 
named “Aitihãsik Jain Kàvya-sangraha”, composed in Apa- 
bhramsa. Mention is made in particular of three Suris, Jina- 
prabha, Jinadeva, and Jinacandra, and to the patronage of Jain 

1145 . scholars by Muhammad Bin Tughfuq),—Mitra, Kaliprasad, 
“Jaina Kavitãvõ mê Itihãsika Prasanga,” JSB, X, pp. 25-33 (^ n 

1146 . Hindi. Historical materiais in Jaina poems).—Nadkar, G. B., 
“Nãjkãr Gharãiiyãceã Inãmãceã Sanada,” Sdk, XII, Pt. I, 
pp. 59-62 (In Marathi. Publishes two sanads dated A. D. 1699 
and 1733, granted to Sambhãji Bãji Kãrkhãnis, making over to 

1147 . him the village of Gugulavãdã in Mãvala as inãm)Narain, 
Brij and Sharma, Sri Ram, "Extracts from a Contemporary 
Dutch Chronicle of Mughal índia,” JBORS-, XXIX, pp. 36-54 
(Continuation of De Laefs account (See BIS 1942, No. 1188) 
which tells the story of Khusraifs rebellíon and of the circumstan- 
ces leading to Jehangir’s marriage with Mèhr-un-Nisa, the widow 

1148 . ofSher Afghan, the future Nur Jahan).—Nigam, K. C., "Letters 
of Müfti Khalil-ud-Din,” IHRC, XIX, pp. 65-67 (Famous 
mathematician and astrologer, Khali-ud-Din was born at Karori 
in the district of Lucknow in 1785 and was appointed ambassador 
by Gazi-ud-din Haidar, the first king of Oudh. He figures pro- 
minently in the political transaction of Oudh with the English 
from 1826-30. A few letters of his were recently discovered, 
and excerpts from them are published here to convey the nature 

1149 . of their contents).—Poleman, Hoface I., ‘ “Three Indic Manus- 
crípts,” Library of Congress Qtiarterly Journal, I, No. 4, pp. 24-29, 
pis. 1-4 (The first is one of the oldest and finest specimens of 
MSS. of the Kalpasütra (now owned by the Library of Congress) 
dated V. S. 1509, i.e. A. D. 1452 consisting of 110 folios, and 
measuring i T'/4" x 3!" with 41 miniatures in colour, belonging to 
the ‘Western Indian 1 school of painting. The second is a MS, en- 
titled Candamrãjân Copãi, a Hindi poem about King Candana, 
dated V. S. 1801 (A. D. 1744) with illustrations, in the Jaipur style ; 
the tHird is an old Gujarati text of the Sãlibhadracarita, dated V. S. 
1833 (A. D. 1776), the story of the Jaina Prince Sãlibhadra 
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1150 . with 69 coloured plates) —Poona, “Puçe Nagara Samsodhana 
Vrtta,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. I, pp. 8,75-186 (InMarathi. His- 
tory of Poona, divided as under : General, families, wards, 
temples and maths, gardens and bridges, buildings, municipal >.[ 

administration. General : Potdar, D. V., Pujjyãntilaprãcina 
Nisãíiyp, pp. 75-77—ancient relics of Poona : 1) cave temples 
and architectural monuments, and 2) insçriptions and literary 
references to Poona; Mujumdâr, G, N., Punyãntila Jamina 
Mojani, pp. 77-83—Hand-measurement in Poona; Patwardhan, 

P. N., Puyyãce Aurangzebkãlína Nãva Muhiyãbãd, pp. 83-84— 

Muhiyãbãd, name of Poona in Aurangzeb’s days; Acharya, K. V., 

Punem yetliila kãhim juni Mãhiti, p. 85—Historical information 
of some eight old families in Poona; Acharya, K. V., Nunjãbã 
va Munjãbãcã Bõla, p, 86—On Munjãbã 5 s Lane in Poona; 

Potdar, D. V., Punyãntila Dona Tofã, pp. 86-87—A note on two 
old guns buried at the Old Prison in Poona; Karve, C. G., 

Sirãlã-seti Sambandhin Vyãjya, pp. 87-90—Dispute re. Sirãla 
âetis; Karve, G. G., Punem Sahãrãmtila Gharapatti mãfici yãdi, 
pp. 90-93—List of persons exempted from the payment oí Pro- 
perty Tax during the regime of the Pesvas, such as priests, artists, 
etc., Families : Joshi, S. N., Tulasibãgvãle yãnci kãhim Müla 
Hakikat, pp. 93-100—Some original information about the family 
of Tulasibãgvãle ; Joshi, S. N., Govinda Hari Josiyãncã Vãdã 
va vamsa, pp. 100-111—G. H. Joshi, his family, and genealogy; 

Karve, C. G., Malhãrbãvã âranti Samegemdi, pp. m-113—A 
Sãstri in the employ of the Pesvas, A. D. 1797 ; Gupte, Y. R., 

Kãveribaísãheb Pesve yãnceã . Milakati, pp. 113-116—Inam 
properties of Kãveribai Sãheb Pesve, wife of Appásãheb Pesva, 
the adopted son of the tenth wife of Bãjirão II ; Purandare, K. V., 

PuRyãceã Kulakamyãncã Kulakata, pp. 116-117—Document 
concerning Kulkarni of Kasaba Petha, Poona; Karve, C. G., 

Munyerí Pãtil-Kulkarnyàmadhila Karãra, pp. 117-119—An 
agreement between Munyeri Pãtil and Kulkarni of 26th Jan. 

1792; Karve, G. G., Ek Sivakãlína Mahajara, p. 119—An 

appeal dated 20th June 1692; Karve, C. G., Sarkãri Juveacâ 

Kaul, pp. 119-120—■An order allowing the use òf a plot of ground . ! 

for recreational purposes, 28,-3-1724. Wards: Karve,-C. G., 

Munjerisa Abhayapatra, p. 120—An abhayapatra of Chchatra- 

pati Sãhu and Balãjí Bãjirão dated 2nd June 1740 to Babe 

Deshmukh Despande ; Joshi, S. N., Sukravãra Petheci Vasuli, ■ ! 

p. 121 —Account of the collection of taxes in the Sukravãra 

Petha Poona, dated 3-12-1790; Patwardhan, P. N., Rãstãpe- 

theci Vasuli, p. 122—Account of the collection of taxes in 

Rãstãpetha, Poona, dated A. D. 1829 i Purandare, K. V., i 

Petha Astãpura Urpha Mangalavâra, pp. 123-124—Statistics 

of homesteads and population in Astãpura or Mangalavâra 

Petha, Poona, dated c. S.S. 1739 ; Purandare, K. V., Nãnãcyã 


Petheci Vasãhat, p. 124—Nànã petha colony, 15-6-1789 ; Puran¬ 
dare, K. V., Guruvãra Petha, p. 125—Information re. Gtimvãra 
Petha ; Joshi, S. N., Pír Seikhsalyãcem Bhikanem, pp. 125-126— 
Gollection of alms on behalf of Pir Seikh Salía, Poona. Temples 
and Mathas : Purandare, K. V., Pãrvaticã Nandi va Vitthal- 
vãílicã Vitthoba, p. 126—Gives the name of the sculptor of the 
two pieces as Nibâji Abekar, Poona, 9-9-1765 ; Purandare, K. V., 
Srlãi Ãdipursãcem Punyãhlila Sthãna, pp. 127-130—Account of 
the expenses incurred in connection with the sthãna of Srlãi Âdipu- 
•ruáa, Poona, 1796-1799; Purandare, K. V., Pesvãitila Nãna- 
Icapanthi Matha, p. 130—A Sikh Matha established in the regime 
of the Nana Sãheb Pesva, Poona ; Karve, G. G., Modicã Gana- 
pati, p. 131—So named because it is in the vicinity of Modi’s 
garden, Poona, and was installed by Modi; Karve, G. G., 
Kedãresvar, pp. 131-132—Land grant, etc. to the temple of 
Kedãreávar by Sãhu, Poona, 3-6-1722; Gupte, Y. R,, Kedã- 
resvarãce Kãhi Prâcina Avasesa, pp. 132-134—Ruins of Kedã¬ 
reávar, one óf the three most important temples in Poona; 
Potdar, D. V., “Punyãntila Keska Vithoba,” p. 135—The tem¬ 
ple built by the disciples of Acyuta Mahãrãja Keskar, d. c. 1850 ; 
Joshi, L. N. and Joshi, S. N., Khuneã Murli-dhar, pp. 135-142— 
Describes the image installed in A. D. 1797 by Dâdã Gadre, 
Poona ; Joshi L. N., Sri Krsiiesvar, pp. 142-144—'The temple in 
Poona, built by Krsna Sãstri, an Andhra Brahman, in his own 
name; Joshi, L. N., Kãáikãrãhce Laksminayanãnce Mandira, 
pp. 144,-146—The temple built by Átmãrãma Bhatta Kãáikãr 
Vaidya, who also installed the image ; Khare, G. H., Jogesvari, 
Bendre, pp. 146-151—Record of disputes settled in a court of law 
from the daftar of B. D. Bendre, pujari of the Jogesvari temple, 
Poona, from A. D. 1642 to 1705. Gardens and Bridges : Karve, 
G. G., Vasantabãg, p. 151— Agarden dating from the Pesva times, 
Poona, 16-11-1793; Karve, C. J., Rãdhãbãici Bãg, p. 152— 
Included in the list of gardens in the Pesva Daftãr, Poona; 
Joshi, S. N., Sangama Pulãce Udghãtana, p. 152—Openíng 
ceremony of the Sangama bridge on 17-6-1830 ; Joshi, S. N., 
âukravãrapetha Tophakhãna, pp. 153-154— Description of the 
arsenal, Poona, 3-10-1782. Municipal Administration : Karve, 
G. G., Dõn Kabãl Patrem, p. 154—Two sale deeds relathig to 
land in Budhavãra Petha, Poona, 20-8-1780 ; Joshi, S. N., 
Kotruda yethil ghar-vikri, p. 155—Sale deed of a líouse, etc., 
Poona, 20-11-1785; Joshi, S. N., Guruvãra Pethetiía Sutara 
rãjaguruceã gharãci kharídl, pp. 155-156—Sale deed relating 
to the house of Rãjaguru, Poona, 7-12-1770 ; : Karve, C. G., 
Tulasibãge javali Gaekvada ghara, p. 157—Sale deed relating 
to a house in Tulasibag, Poona, 16-8-1777; Karve, C. G., 
Sadàsiva Pethentila Rãjebahádurãncã Vãdla,' p. 158—í)e- 
tails of the Rajebahãdur’s vã^a, Poona, 7-9-1850'; KarVe, C. G. } 
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Municipãliti sthãpana hoi.iyã pürvimcã Punyãcã Kãrabhãra, 
pp. 160-175— Administration of the city of Poona before the 

1151 . establishment of the Municipality).—Qureshi, I. H., “An Afghan 
account of Anglo-Afghan Relations (1836-42)/’ IHRC, XIX, 
pp. n 9-121 (Gives a resume of a MS. bearing the title of Akbar- 
namah, in the Delhi University Library, purporting to be the work 
of Hamid Kashmíri written in imitation of FirdawsPs Shah- 
namah, expatiating on the exploits of Prince Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, the son of Amir Dost Muhammad of Afghamstan during 
the struggle consequent on the revolt of Shah Shuja, supported 
by the British, leading to Dost Muhammad’s surrender and exile 

1152 . in índia and his final restoratiojji)—Sajan Lai, K. A., “The 
Akhbari-Malwa,” IHRC , XX, pp. 53-56 (Pre-Mutiny news- 

1153 . paper published in Marathi and Urdu every Tuesday).— Sajan 
. Lai, K. A., “A Few Newspapers of Pre-Mutiny Period/’ IHRC, 

XIX, pp. 128-132 (Deals with four pre-Mutiny papers, Jami- 
ul-akhbar, Fawaid-un-nazirin, Qiran-us-sadain, and Delhi Urdu 
Akbar, giving both Indian and foreign news, the second and third 
giving in particular information of Mulrafs activities, his capture 

1154 . and death).—Saran, Parmaíma, “A Farman of Furrukhsiyar,” 

■ IHRC , XIX, pp. 74-79 (The firman granting a piece of land 

in the pargana of Sandi in the Sarkar of. Khairbad to Saiyed 
Karam Ullah, who sheltered a large number of medicants and 
pupils, dated the 27th of Shaban, in the 6th year of Ms accession 

1155 . April 10, 1717).—Saran, P., “A Farmãn of Farrukh Siyar,” 
IsC, XVII, pp. 441-444 (The farmãn begins with the sacred name 
of Allah in vermilion, flanked a little below by the Royal Seal 
to the right and the sovereign’s name to the left. The object 
of the farman is an assignment of some land by way of main- 

1156 . tenance to the assignees)Sarma, R. Madhava Krishna, “Some 
rare works in the Anup Sanskrit Library,” ABOR 1 , XXIV, 
pp. 227-230 (1) The Rãjaprasniyanãtyapãdabhanjikã of 
Padmasundara, author of Akbarsâhisrngãradarpana The AÍS 1 , 
consists of two folia with 52 lines of 60 letters each. 2) Ja- 
hãngiravinodaratnãkara of Rãya Paramãnandarâya, a protégé 
of Jahangir, consisting pf 10 leaves with .10 lines per page. 3) The 
Hanumangarh fort inscription in Persian script which records 
that the fort was built by Rãya Munohara Rãya in Hijira 1009 
in Jehangifs reign. 4) Bhairavabhattopãdhyãya’s Kannada Vritti 
on ‘the Rgvedasarvãnukramaiji. The MS. consists of 36 folia 
with 10 lines per page. Extracts from all the four are appended). 

1157 . — Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, “Some Dutch Charters from the 
Golconda Region,” IHRC, XX, pp. 6-8 (Invites attention of 
scholars to scores of charters issued by Golconda authorities to 
the Dutch Eaèt índia Co., and nòw published in the Dutch origi- 
nal in the volumes of Corpus Diplomticum Neèrlandô-Indimú of 
which fiVe ImVe already appeared in the Dutch periódica! Bijdrdgén 


m 

tot de Taal. Though these charters make no contribution to the 
story of internai revolutions, they give exact dates and names of 
the rulers and officers who issued these charters, and tlius serve 
to correct the inaccurate chronology of the indigenous sources).— 

1158 . Sen, S. N., “Confession of a Dacoit,” CR, LXXXVII, pp. 13-18 
(This is a translation of a Deposition made by Muhammad Hu- 
sain, a common decoit, before Henry Lodge, the Commissioner 
of Sunderbans for suppression of robberies, on the I4th January, 
1789. Muhammad Husain and two of his confederates suffered 
the extreme penalty, while Muhammad Hayat, the brain of the 
gang, was transported to Penang. The gang operated over a 
wide area from the banks of the Baleswar in Bakerganj District 
to Bhulua Pargana in the neighbouring district of Noakhali).— 

1159 . Sen, S. N., “Two Sanskrit Memoranda of 1787,” JGJRI, I, pp. 
32-47 (When news reached this country of the ímpeachment of 
Warren Hastings, his Indian friends hastened to testify to his great 
qualities, and there poured forth numerous testimonials of his 
solicitude for the welfare of the Company ’s subjects. Two of these 
from Benares, reproduced in the preseht article, refer in general 
terms to what Warren Hastings had done to earn theír gratitude). 

1160 . —Shaikh, C. H., “A Descriptive Handlist of the Arabic, Persian, 
and Híndusthani MSS. belonging to the Satara Historical Mu- 
seum at present lodged at the Deccan College Research Ins- 
titute, Poona,” BRCRI, IV, pp. 246-262 (These are religious works, 
translations from Sanskrit (Mahãbhãrata in Persian and Yogã- 
vãsistha), histories of the Mughals, Bahamanids, and Gujarat 

1161 . Sultans, letters, etc.).—Shaikh, Chand Husain, “Was the Mír’ãt- 
i-Sikandaii Revised by the author himself?” MIA, VI, pp. 193- 
196 (Holds that the second category of MSS. of Mir s ãt-i-Sikan- 
dari carne into being not in the last century but before 1038/ 
1629, mosí: probably in 1022/1613, when the author himself 
revised the work, making a good deal ofimprovement in the text). 

1162 . — Shejwalkar, T. S., “A Ballad on Bhau and the Panipat in Hin- 
dustani,” BDCRI, IV, pp. 161-185 (The hero of the Ballad is 
Sadâsivarão Bhau Pesva. Though fabulous it is important in 
that certain facts emerge and are known for the first time : the 
actual place of Crossing the Jumna, names of local chiefs ranged 
on one side or the other, the actual place of the combat, the 
troubles in the Maratha camp, and the relations between Najã- 

1163 . batkhãn, Abdus Samad Khan, and Kutubjang).—Shere, S. A., 
“A Farmãn of Shah Alam,” IHRC, XX, pp. 45-47 (Assignment 

1164 . of a village in the district of Patna in A. D. 1763.)—Sinha, N. K., 
“New Light on the History of North-east índia,” CR, LXXXVI, 
pp. 50-52 (A review of Prachin Bangala Patra Sankalan (Records 
in Oriental Languages, Vol. I—Bengali Letters). Editor, S. N. 

• Sen. Published by the University of Galcutta. Stt BlS 1942, 

* - Nb. 1126.' “These letters cover a dark period, illustrate the ciir- 
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rents and cross-currents of personal and local rivalry and give us a 
graphic idea of the chãos in the North-East of índia durmg these 
years ofwoe and troubles in Cooch-Behar, the anarchy m Assam, 
the troubles in Cachar, the Bhutanese encroachments, the^Bur- 
mese incursions and the resultant anarchy and disorder ). • 

1165 . “Srí Rãmadãsinci Aitihãsika Kâgada Parem.” RR, XXI, pp* 1-2 
(In Marathi. The historical letters of the Rãmdãsi sect. His- 
torical material in the letters of some families of Chaul, Narsipui 

1166 . etc.,—mostly administrative and commercial). Verma, B. D., 
“A Farmãn granted to the Sayyids of Vatva , 55 T 1 HC > 194 1 » PP* 
435-436 (Records a donation of money and land for the expenses 
of theRauzaof Qutb-ul-Aqtab, situated at Vatva near Ahmedabad 
by Emperor Muhammad Shah). 

Historiography 

1167 . Chatterji, Nandalal, “Modcrn Schools of Historiography,” MR, 
LXXIII, pp. 49-51 (Examines the scientific, Futurist, materialist, 
race and anthropogeographical theories of history, and points tc 
a new orientation in the method and outlook of the modern his- 
torian, which is the result of the mutual co-operation between va- 
rious branches oflearning like history, anthropology, geography, 

1168 . literature, sociology and economics).— Joshi, Anandrao, “The 
Late Y. M. Kale, an eminent Historian of C. P. and Berar,” MR. 
LXXIV, pp. 70-71 (Life sketch of the historian of C.P. and Berar, 
among whose published works are the History of Berar and the 
History ofthe Nagpur Prnince, Bhonslás Bhakar, and Vol. V of the 

1169 . Pooha Residency Records) .-Wenkatarangayya, M., “A History of 
Ãndhra,” JAHC, I, pp. 24-25 (Plea for a comprehensive history of 
Ãndhra dealing with its varied phases and tKeir inter-connections, 
and with the evolution of its political and administrative insti- 
tutions and of its culture and art). 

Vedig Studies 

1170 . a) Samhitas : Apíe, V. I., “Some Problems regarding Sãmagãna 
that awaits Investigation : a Statement,” BDCRI, IV, pp. 281- 
295 (A thorough study of one particular Sãmagãna involves the 
study of that gãna as chanted in all the extant áãkhas as also the 
study of provincial variations in the mode of chanting prevalent 

1171 . - in one and the same sãkha).—■ Apíe, V. M., “Sound-records of 

Sãmagãnas —a Prospect and Retrospect,” BDCRI, IV, pp, 296- 
314 (An account of the sound-records of Sãmagãnas made by the 

1172 . Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute),—Apte, 
V. M., “The ‘Spoken Word 1 in Sanskrit Literature,” BDCRI, IV, 

- # ■ pp. 269-280 (Adduces evidence from Vedic sources tò proVe thát 
" . the Vedic IndíanS knew the art of Writing in the sense of numerical 
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notation and the alphabet. There is ‘the tell-tale word akrna 
occurring in all periods of Vedic literature, 5 and ‘Buhler takes 
the occurrence of this word in the Pãli canon as evidence of the 
knowledge of writing. 5 But the ancients preferred the ‘spoken 
word 5 in the transmission of Sacred literature because of their 
‘implicit faith in the unlimited—almost divine—power of Vac or 

1173 . the ‘spoken word 5 ).—Chitrav, Siddeshvar Shastri, “Vedãntila 
Kãhim Nasta zãlele Vari^occãra, 55 BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 
58-64 (In Marathi, On the pronunciation of certain letters in the 

1174 » Vedas now lost).—Coomaraswamy, A, K., “Prãça-Giti, 55 JRAS, 
1943, PP- I0 5“ I0 9 (Attempts an interpretation oíAV, X, 2,8c, d, 
and 26, which taken together read literally, “who is that god who, 
having piled a piling in the persoifs jaws, ascends to the sky ? 
Atharoan the Parifier, sent (them) forth upward from the brain, 

1175 . from the head 55 ).—Garge, D. V., “The Contribution of the Sa- 
bara-Bhãsya to Rgveda Exegesis, 55 BDCRI, IV, pp. 315-328 
(Treatment by Sabara of the Rgveda passages cited in his Bhãsya. 
Continued from BDCRI, III, p. 546 (See BIS 1942, No. 1256). 
Sabara was influenced.by the canons of Etymology laid down by 
Yãska, and was inclined to interpret Rgveda verses as welí as 

1176 . words in a sense suited to ritualistic purposes) —Garge,D. V., “Did 
Sabara Belong to the Maitrâyardya School of the Yajurveda? 55 
BDCRI, IV, pp. 329-339 (Gives a comparative table of citations 
in the Sabara-Bhãsya with their possible sources in the various 
Yajurveda Samhitas, betraying the author’s decisive preference 

1177 . for the Maitrãyamya Samhitã).—Karmarkar, A. P., “The Fish 
in Indian Folklore and the age of the Atharvaveda, 55 ABORI, 
XXIV, pp. 191-206 (The lãHchana of the dynasty of the Minas,, 
the fish was also a religious symbol of the.Mohenjo-Darians. It 
formed one of the eight forms of Siva, as it was one of the eight 
constellations ofthe Mohenjo-Daro Zodiac. Butmostimportant 
of all, the story of Mantds Flood helps to decide on the age of the 
Atharvaveda and the close of the Indus Valley culture. The fish 
also plays a prominent part in the socio-religious life ofthe Hindus 

1178 . during the later period).—Krishnamooríhy, K., “Religiónof the 
Veda, 55 QJMS, XXXIV, pp. 37-48 (Deals primarily with the 
Rgveda in which, says the author, “a development is noticeable in 
the conception of the godhead. The idea of god gradually deve- 
loped from polytheism through henotheism, ultimately to some 
sort of monotheism which in the end gave place to pantheism 55 ). 

1179 . —Pillai, P. K. Narayana, “An Examination ofVariants in Later 
Samhitas of Mantras cited by Pratlkas in the Aitareya Brãhmap 
and not traced to the Rgveda, 55 BDCRI, IV, pp. 340-357 (Supple- 
ment to his previous paper (See BIS 1942, No._ 1288). Gives a 
classified list of variants accompanied by criticai remarks),— 

1180 . Raja, C. Kunhan, “Education in the Vedic Age,” QJMS, XXX- 
III, pp. 263-269 (As outlined in the eleventh section of the first 
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book of the Taitíirya Upanisad, one of the best known portions 
of the entire Vedicliterature, which contains the instructions which 
; a teaçher gives to his pupils at the termination of their studies). 
1181 . —Raja, C. Kunhan, “Rgveda-vyãkhyã Màdhavakrta,” BraALB , 

.. QO Pt. I } pp. 473-478; Pt. II, pp. 489-504 (Serial publication). 
ll&j. —Sarma, B. N. Krishnamurti, “The Ancient Tamils and the 
Vedic Faith,” JTSML, III, Nos.-2-3, pp. 23-35 (That faith 
m the Vedas and acceptance of the sanctity of Igamas, recogni- 
tion ofVaniâsrama, Karma, etc., are not only unopposed to the 
Tamil genius, but are actually inculcated in the oldest Tamil 
classics is sought to be proved from internai evidence furnished 
by one of the most ancient and greatest works in Tamil, viz., the 
To]kâppiam which shows that these beliefs and customs prevailed 
in the Tamil country duríng its author’s lifetime). 

1183 . b) Upanisads : Chintamani, T. R., “Kausitaka and Sãnkhãyana 
Upanisads, AOR, VII, pp. 1-18 (Discusses the difference between 
jjn» ft e .lasses of Upanisads, and tabulates the readings of the 
11 Sankhyãyana, thcy differ from the Kausitakas).—Gadgil, 
M. D., Is Bhagavãn Sankara the author of the Bhãshyam on the 
Isa Upanisad, going under his name ?” PQ, XIX, (From a dose 
analysis of the mantras 9, 10, and 11 of the Isa Upanisad, the 
. auth 5 calls in c l uestion the common belief that the existing Bhãsya 

1185 . on this upanisad was the work of Sankara) .-Mitra, Jagadish 
Çhandra, “A PostScript on the Sâvitri Upanisad,” IC, X, pp. 79- 
02 [Uives further reasons in support of his contention that the 


1186 . 


1187 . 

1188 . 


1189 . 




vpíuuaau 01 a íater aate, as mentioned in the 


Upanisad and puhlished at the Nirnayasagar Press, is really an 
Atharvamc treatise in spite of its Sãmavedic Sãnti)Patankar, 
R. K., ' Srimad Yãjnavalkya Gitopanisad ani Sri Yãinavalkya- 
Sahadhannmi« XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 41-49 (I n Marathi. 
lNotices a. Uitopamsad ascribed to Yãjnavalkya, and a commentary 
“^ãfãáikoh ke Pãrasi Upanisad,” 
1 uf’ XLVII, pp. 179-186 (In Hindi : Comments on Dara Shu- 
kohs translation of Upanisads into Persian).-“The Vaisriavo- 

Aiyangar, and G. Srinivasa 
Murti, BraALB, Pt. II, pp. 73-80; Pt. III, pp. 81-96; Pt. 
IV, pp. 97,128 (Serial publication contmued from Vol. VI, p. 72I 

in the minor Upanishads,” 
Jó KO/, IV, pp, 85-102 (Whatever may be the metaphysical ex- 
planaUons ofthe manifold nature of reality as revealing matter, 
souls and their Lord Brahman, the capital fact is recognised in the 
Upanisads that the eyolution of individual life and mind consists 
m the actual perception of the integral unity of matter and mind 
mtheorgamsm. The psychical Controls, and is conditioned by 
the physical, and the mteraction between the psychical and the 
physical is not only constant but also inevitable) 
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Epio Studies 

1190 . a) Mahabharata: The Mahâbhãrata. For the first time critically 
editedbyVishnuS.Sukthankar(Aug. 1925—Jan. 1943) and S. K, 
Belvalkar (since April 1943). Vol 2. The Sahhãpamn, being the 
second book... critically edited by Franklin Edgérton, (Fas- 
cicules 13 and 14 of the whole work). Poona, Bhandarkar Orien¬ 
tal Research Institute, 1943, lxvii, 517 pp,, 6 pis. Rev. in JAOS, 
LXVI, pp. 267-269 by'M. B. Emeneau: “Edgerton’s introduc- 
tion to this second book is the most important pieceof general 
exposition of the problems of editing the Mahâbhãrata that has 
appeared since Sukthankar’s great introduction to the first book. 
He reiterates, on the basis of his own editorial work, the princi¬ 
pies first worked out by Sukthankar. In one or two points he 

• finds it possible to go beyond Sukthankar. He finds that £ no 
scribe, no redactor, everknowingly sacrificed, a single line which 
he found in his original,’ in other words, ‘anypassage, long or short 
which is missing in any recension or important group of MSS. as 
a whole, must be very seriously suspected of being a secondary 
insertion. 5 (xxxiv-xxxvi). He examines the applicatíon to the 
criticai text of the term ‘fluidity’ and affirms the historical reality 
of the text (against such questionings as those of Sylvain Levi; 
xxxvi-xxxvii). Kosambi’s rehandling of the concept of‘fluidity’ in 
JAOS, LXVI, i i2f. only shows, by its introduction of an anecdote 
about Sukthankaris attitude towards his text of the Âdiparvan, 
that Sukthankar and Edgérton saw eye to eye in this matter in 
spite of differences of phraseology.” Also in BS OS, XII, Ft. 2, 

1191 . pp.458-459by E. J. Thomas.—Sitaramayya, S., The Mahabharata 
Story Narmted in English. Trichinopoly, Q. V. P. Press, 1943, 18, 
639,311 pp. Narrátes the main story, the story contained in what 

1192 . he considers to be layer I—Agastya, Pandita, “Bãlabhãratam, 
with ‘Manohara’, a commentary by Salva Timmaya Dançlanã- 
tha,” JSS, IV, pp. 1-16 (This is a poem in 20 cantos, dealing in 
detail with the story of the Mahâbhãrata, The poet was patro- 
nised by King Pratãparudradeva of Warangal (A. D. 1292-1323) 
and is credited with 74 works, one of them being the “Pratãparu- 
drayasobhusanam”. Salva Timmaya was a minister of Krsria 
Deva Rãya of Vijayanagar (i6th century A. D.). His commen- 

1193 . tary isnow published for the first time).—Devabodha, “Devabo- 
dhakrtamahâbhâratatãtparyatlkã—Ãdiparva,” ABOR 1 , XXIV, 

1194 . pp. 81-107 (A serial publication).—Edgérton, Franklin, “Tri¬ 
bute from the West,” ABORI , XXIV, p. 136 (Tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Sukthankar as evidence of the depth 
and sincerity of his feeling of loss to himself and to the world), 

1195 . —Katre, S. M., “Dharmopanisad in Mahâbhãrata,” JGJRI, I, 
pp. 118-122 (Contends that in translating ‘dharma’ as law or re- 
ligion, ‘upanisad’ as ordinance, and ‘abhyupapatti’ as fulfilment 
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the modern writers have missed something of the inner purport of 
all the three words by attempting a general translation of the pas- 
sage as a whole. The base ‘abhy-upa-pad’ has the root meaning 
of ‘to approach’, and when the context shows the object to be a 
woman, it develops a technical significance of c to approach for 
sexual intercourse’ for begetting children as a religious duty). 

1196 . —K(atre), S. M., “Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, 1887-1943,” 
ABORI , XXIV, pp. 123-135 (Appreciative obituary of the noted 
orientalist who put in ‘seventeen years of silent, successful, and 
inspiring work over the Criticai Edition of India’s Great Epic 
which he had made his own by his brilliant criticai acumen, by 
his wonderful modesty and the complete identification of his life 
with the great work of which he became the chief instrument and 

1197 . the guiding spirit’) —Kulkarni, E. D., “Unpãyinian Forais and 
Usages in the Criticai Edition of the Mahãbhãrata,” MIA, VI, 
pp. 130-139 (Describes non-finite forms, divided into two sections: 

1198 . infinitives, and gerunds).—Kulkarni, É. D., “Unpaninian Forms 
and Usages in the Criticai Edition of the Mahãbhãrata,’ ’ ABORI, 
XXIV, pp. 83-97 (The study of the unpãninian forms is one of the 
cliief expedients adopted by the General Editor of the Mahãbhã¬ 
rata for the construction of the criticai text, to find out a reading 
which best explains how the other readings may have arisen. The 
true reading in this case has often proved to be a lectio defficilior or 
an anachronism or a solecism. These unpãninian forms fali into 
several classes according to their nature. The present paper 
however studies only the ‘indiscriminate and irregular use of nega- 

1199 . tive ma (sometimes mã sma and na ’).—'‘An Old Hymn of Adoration 
to índia—From the Mahãbhãrata,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. II, pp. 1-2 
(The hymn of adoration to Bhãrata as a land of mighty sovereigns 

1200. and heroic personages and occurring in the Bhísmaparva).—Moti, 
Chandra, “Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahãbhã¬ 
rata : Upayana Parva,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. II,- pp. 7-62 (Attempts 
to identify the names -of various tribal republics and monarchies 
making their appearance at the time of the Rãjasüya sacrifice for 

1201 . paying tribute to Yuclhjsthira).—-P(usalkar), A. D., “Vishnu 
Sitaram Sukthankar,” JBBRAS, XIX, pp. fíg-gg(A sketch 
of the literary career of the late Dr. Sukthankar who “was 
not only the • Father of Indian Textual Criticism’ and the greatest 
scholar of the Great Epic, but also a sound linguíst and linguis- 
tician, an expert in archaeology, epigraphy, palaeography, Sans- 
krit language and literature, and ancient Indian culture). 

1202. —Shende, N. J., “The Authorship of the Mahãbhãrata,” ABORI, 
XXIV, pp. 67-82 (Holds that the Bhigvangirases were jointly 
responsible for the final redaction of the Mahãbhãrata, for making 

' it a Dharma Sãstra, and a Nítlsãstra, and an Encyclopaedia of the 
Brahmanical traditions, and for preserving its unity in the midst of 
its manifold diversity). 


1203 . b) Ramayana : Gore, N. A., A Bibliography of tk Rãmãyana. Poona, 
Author, 194.3, vi, 99 pp. Rev. in IHQ, XIX, pp. 87-88 by S. K. 
De :” ... an interesting and useful contribution to Epic Studies 
... The work gives a compilation of most of the noteworthy 
publications on the Rãmãyana, including in its scope Text-edi- 
tions, Translations, Adaptations, and Criticai and Literary Notices 
or Studies in journals or separate publications.. .The number of 
entries is 366.” Also in ABORI, XXIV, p. 114 by R- D. Vadekar: 
“handy and useful compilation. The appendix gives many va- 
luable extracts from the works of orientalists, who have studied the 

1204 . epic from various angles of vision”.— Sivananda, Swami, Essence 
of Rãmayãna . Rikhikesh, The Swananda Publicatíon League, 
1943, 244 pp. Contents: Section I—Preliminary. Section II— 
Synopsis of the seven Kãndas. Section III—Charácters of the 
Rãmãyana. Section IV—Srl Rãm’s teachings. Section V— 

1205 . Appendix—Aiyar, R. Sadasiva, “The Rãmãyana in the Light 
of Aristotle’s Poetics,” JUB, XII, Pt. II, pp. 25-40 (There 
is no attempt here to apply a priori to the Indian epic the 
canons of Aristotle. The method used by the author is to study 
“the central situation or conílict, to proceed therefrom to an un- 
derstanding of it in relation to character, to perceive the bearings 
of scenes, dialogues and settings on the motif, to grasp the philoso- 
phy that underlies and suffuses them, to press on from these to. the 
technique of diction and style ; and crown it all by tracing in it 

1206 . theprofile of the age and the writer”).—Sastri, Dewan Bahadur 
K. S., Ramaswami, “Geographical and Historical Data in the 
Rãmãyana,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 124-125 (In the Rãmãyana we have 
a clear description of Northern índia as well as of Southern índia ; 
the Vãnaras were an Aryan colony out of touch with the homeland 
of Aryan culture, which Lanka was the capital of a Rãksasa king- 

1207 . dom in the island of Ceylon) .-Sastri, K. S., Ramaswami, 1 ‘Rãraã- 
yana as Bhakti Sãstra,” JSS, IV, pp. 37-41 (Gives chapter and 
verse to shew why the Rãmãyana should be regarded as Bhakti 
Sãstra : Pãdasevana bhakti (as seen in the citizens of Ayodhya), 

' Dãsya Bhakti (in Hanuman), Sakya bhakti (in Sugríva), ãtmani- 
vedana (in Vibhisana), and the fullness of all the aspects of Bhakti 

1208 . in Sita).—Shende, N. J., “The Authorship of the Rãmãyana,” 
JUB, XII, Pt. II, pp. 19-24 (Holds that the final redaction of the 
' Rãmãyana was due to the Bhrgvangirases, who in their efforts to 

. , galvanize the old Vedic religion and to stem the tide of heterodox 

religions like Buddhism and jainism transformed the Bhãrata into 
the Mahãbhãrata and the Rãmãyana of Vãlmlki J>nd to 6th 

1209 . books) into the present epic).—“Venubáikrta.Rãmãyana,” RR, 
XXI, pp. 105-140 (In Marathi. The publicationofthis rare Work 

. by Venubãi, a member of the Rãmadãsi sect, iscontinUedfrõnt the 
previous volume, see RIS 1 1942, No. 1318). ■ 
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1210 . —Sarma, B. Ramachandra, Sn Devmahãtmya. Madras, N. Rajam 
& Co., 1943 (?),- 172 pp. Rev. in MR , LXXV, p. 383 b.y Chin- 
taháran Chakravarti : " .,. popular edition of the Devmahãtmya 
section of the Markan.çleya Purãna together with varíous açcessary 
matters (like dhyãna, Kavaca , stotra, rahasyas , etc.) necessary for a 
ccremonial recitation of the former. A number of variants are 
noted generally without making any reference to their sources”). 

1211 . —Barua, Birinchi Kumar, “An Assamese Version of Narãyana- 
devaYPadmãpurãn,” CR, LXXXVIII, pp. 48-50 (Reproduces 
some passages from the Assamese rccension, which are omitted 
in the present Bengali edition of the Calcutta Üniversity, and 
points out certain other differences betwecn the two due to dia- 

1212 . lectical variations).—Dikshitar, V. R. Ramachandra, “The Purã- 
ps and the Theory of Human Evolution,” AP, XIV, pp. 27-31 
(Discusses the significance for evolutionary theory of the ten 
mythical avatãras of Visnu, and assesses the importance of the 
Purãna’s in this connection as a record of human evolution and 

1213 . historical geology).~~Hazra, R. C., “The Saura-Purãna,” MIA, 
VI, pp. 103-1 ii ; 121-129 (Describes the contents of the S-purâna, 
a work of the Pasupatas, which is prímarily meant for the glorifica- 
tion of Siva and his consort Pãrvati, and settles the date of its 
composition as between A. D. 950 and 1050 ).— 

Classical Sanskrit 

1214 . a) General : Sastri, G. B., An htroduction to Classical Sanskrit. 
Calcutta, Modera Book Agency,' 1943, 237, xxvii, pp. Rev. in 
ABO RI, XXIV, p. 249 by C. R. Devadliar : “necessarily sketchy 

■ •.. since it assumes that whatever is written in Sanskrit is lite- 

1215 . rature whether Álgebra, Astrology or Astronomy.”—Apte, D. V., 
“The Late Dr. N. G. Sardesai,” PO, VIII, pp. xiii-xv (Obi- 

. tuary, The subject, the proprietor of the Oriental Book Agency 
and the Poona Onmtalist, evinced keen interest in the revival of 

1216 . Sanskritic Studies).—-Banerji, Suresh Chandra, "Certain Sanskrit 
Sçholarsof Medieval Bengal bearing' the name TUmabhadraV 1 * 
IHQ, XIX, pp- 330-343 (Seeks to unravel the confusion in the 

. history of Sanskrit literature arising from the circumstance that 
the name Rãmabhadra became popular among the Sanskrit 

’ . sçholars of the period ímmediately followíng the golden epoch of 

. the mtellectual history of Bengal. The author hcre selects three 
sçholars bearing this name with the distinguishihg epithets of 
Nyãyãlankãra, Sãrvabhuma and Siddhànta-Vãgiáa and exa- 

1217 . .mines Whatbooks were í; written by each of them).—Gode, P. K., 
"Some XeW Bvidence Règarding the Date ofjágaddhara—Bet¬ 
ween A. D. 1275 and 1450,” JSVOÍ, IV, pp. 70.73 fThe probable 
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1218 . 


1219 . 


1220 . 


1221 . 


1222 . 


1223 . 


limits of the date of Jagaddhara, the commentator of the Mãlat - 
imãdhava and other works, had been fixed by the author between 
A. D. 1275 and 1450 in an earlier paper. These probable limits 
are now confirmed by the date of a Nepal MS. of the Vãsavadattafik 
of Jagaddhara, viz., Samvat 355 (+in8L=A. D. 1473).-Goro, 
N. A., “Prof. Dr. Har Dutt Sharma,” ABORI, XXIV, pp. 139-140 
(Appreciative obituary of the scholar, whose ‘most prominent 
achievement was the foundation of the Poona Orientalist ; and who 
prepared the Descriptive Catalogue of the Vaidyaka Tantra, and 
Dharmaêãstra manuscripts in the Government MSS. Library 
at the BORI, and edited fifteen books and wrote valuable papers 
dealing with many branches of Sanskrit scholarship).—Raja, 
C. Kunhan, “Mahãmahopãdhyãya Prof. S. Kuppuswami $ãstri 
1880-1943,” BraALB, VII, pp. 205-212 (Obituary. The man and 
his work).—Raja, C. Kunhan, “S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri,” 
BraALB, VII, pp. 29-31 (Obituary with particular reference to his 
edition of the Vedãntaparibhãsa ofDharmarãjãdhvarin with English 
translation and notes published in the Adyar Library Series). 
—Raghavan, V., “Mahãmahopãdhyãya S. Kuppuswami Sastri,” 
IC, IX, pp. 194-195 (Obituary. Mentions some of his writings). 
—Sardesai, G. S., “The Late Dr. Narhar Gopal alias Anna Sardesai, 
L. M. & S„” PO, VIII, pp. v-xi (Obituary. Also traces the 
history of the Sardesai family).—Tungar, N. V., “Dr. N. G. Sardesai 
—Anriãjisãheb—Mahodkyãnãm Paralokavãsí,” PO, VIII, pp. 
xv-xix, (InSanskrit. Obituary). 


1224 . b) Alankara : Krishnamacharya, V., “Alankãramuktãvali by 
Kisnayajvan,” BraALB, VII, pp. 115-122 (This is a rare MS. of a 
treatise on rhetoric and poetics (now deposited in the Adyar 
Library) by Susthu Krsi,iayajvan, a protégé of Gobbüri Nrsiihha, 
a nephew of Ãtreya Rãmarãja, the Vijayanagara Emperor. An 
interesting feature of this work is the genealogical account it gives 
of this Emperor, who was a son-in-law of Krsnadevarãya, The 
work may be assigned roüghly to the latter half of the i6th 

1225 . century A. D.).—Mankad, D. R,, "Authorship of Dhvanyãloka,” 
MIA, VI, p. 211 (Suggests the common authorship of the 

1226 . Kãrikas and the Vrtti in the Dhvanyãloka).-- Moorty, K. Krishna, 
"Sanskrit Theories of Poetry,” PO, VIII, pp. 9-20 (In this rapid 
survey of the different schools of Sanskrit Poetics, the author 
traces the steady growth in the conception of the nature of poetry, 
from the early beginnings in Bharata, Bhãmaha, and Dandin, 
where only the exterior of poetry is taken into consideration, to 
attempts at solving the inner core of it in Vãmana, and its final 

1227 . succfessful solution in Ãnandavardhana).—Raghavan, V., “Àáã- 
dhara’s Kovidãnanda with Kãdamblnl,” MIA, VI, p. 140 (Draws 
thé atteíitioh of the sçholars to the fact that this work has appeared 
seríally in the Sáúskrta Sãhilya PansâtPatnkà, beginning with Vol. 
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1228 . XIII, No. i).—Raja, C. Cunhan, “Kaumudi—the Commentary 
on Abhinavagupta J s Locana on Dhvanyãloka—Its author and 
Date,” PO, VIII, pp. 37-45 (First establishes the identity of the 
authors of the Kaumudi—a commentary on a commentary on 
Ãnandavardhana 5 s Dhvanyãloka— and the Mayürasandeáa, a 
poem in a MS. in the Government Manuscripts Library, Madras, 
who are both described as kings but under different names, Udaya 
and ârlkaijtha; and then proceeds to show that âríkantha is the 
title of a royal family in Malabar (the Ghittanjore family) which 
still bears its Malayalam equivalent, Kantan Kota, and concludes 
that Udaya and Srikaiitha were therefore one and the same person, 
Udaya being his personal name and Sríkanttha his family title. 

1229 . Udaya is to be assigned to the 15th century A.D.)—Vadekar, D. D., 
“ ‘Sthãyibhãva’ mhanje ‘Sentiment 1 ld Tnstinct’?” MSP, XVI, pp. 
257-263 (In Marathi. A discussion on the theoryof Sthãyibhãva). 

1230 . —Vadekar, D. D,, “The Concept of Sthãyibhãva in Indian 
Poetics (a Psychological Scrutiny),” ABORI, XXIV, pp. 207- 
214. (Holds that the ‘Sthãyibhãvas 5 of Indian poetics are the 
‘instincts’ or ‘propensities’ of Western psychology. Both are 
innate, conative, díspositionalfactors of the original endowment of 
the human nature. They are the prime (non-secondary) movers 
behind all human activities, to which all other activities in human 
life, intellectual, emotional, and volitional, áre subordinate and 
contributory, and which are the ultimate source of all human emo- 
tions and feelings, the main stuff and content of our aesthetic life 

1231 . and enjoyment).—Vatave, K. N., “Thodisl Rasaearcã,”'AÍS?, 
XVI, pp. 213-215 (In Marathi. A discussion on the Rasa 

1232 . theory in Indian poetics and its implications).—Velankar, H. D., 
“Ghandonuíãsana of Hemacandra,” JBBRAS, XIX, pp. 27-74 
[Ch, a criticai edition of which is published here is a thorough and 
extensive treatise on Sanskrit, Prakrta, and Apabhramsa metres). 

1233 . c) P oetry : Tatacharya, D. T., §n-Venhtek-Kãvya-Kalpa. Tiru- 
pati, Srí Vankateávara Oriental Institute, 1943. Rev. in IHQ, 
XX, p. 200 by M. Ghosh : “a collection of short Sanskrit poems to 

1234 . glorify the deity of the same name”.—Vasishihagunapatimuni, 
Umãsahasmm. Shirasi, S. N. Bhadati, 1943, 464 pp. (In Sanskrit.) 

4235. A thousand Hymns in prain of UmãChandrasekhara Bharati, 
Svamigal, “Navaratnamãla,” JSS, IV, p. 29 (In Sanskrit).- 

1236 . Chaudhuri, Jatindra Bimal, “Ghanaáyãma,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 
299*300 (Ghanasyãma, the minister ofTukkoji I (A. D. 1729-1735) 
of Tanjore was born in A. D. 1700. He claims to have com- 
. posed 64 works in Sanskrit, 20 in Prakrit, and 25 in Vernaculars. 

. His early extant*work isDhâtu-kofo. He composed the Rãmã- 
yana-campu at the age of 18, and the Madana-sanjívana as well 
as the Kumãra-vijaya-Nãfcaka at the age of 20. The Damaruka 

4337 , was his eighth book, composed when he was 22).—Chaudhuri, 
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Jatindra Bimal, “Laksmaça Bhatta,” IC, IX, pp. 215-226 
(An estimate of Laksmana Bhatta, author of the Padyaracana 
who could not liave flourished earlier than the i6th 
century. He is diflerent on the one hand from the poet Laksmana 
mentioned in the Sükti-muktãvali and the Subhãsitãvali of Jal- 
haua and Vallabha respectively, and from Laksmaiiia Kavi, the 
court poet of king Sãha of Tanjore, on the other. The Com- 
mentator of the Naisada Carita and the Glta-govinda, who bears 

1238 . the same name, was probahly identical with him).—Chaudhuri, 
Jatindra Bimal, “Sanskrit Authoresses and their Camatkãra 
Tarangini,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 225-226 (C. T. is a commentary on 
the Viddha-sãlabhanjika of Rãjasekhara by Sundarl and Kamalã, 
the learned wives of Poet Ghanasyãma, minister of Tukkoji I of 
Tanjore (A. D. 1729-1735), a commentary supplementing an 
earlier, commentary on the .same—the Prãna-pratistha of 

1239 . Ghanasyãma).—Chaudhuri, J(atindra) B(imal), “Sanskrit Poet 
Ghanasyãma,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 237-251 (Bornin A.D. 1700 Gha- 
nasyãma became minister to Tukkoji I of Tanjore, when he Was 
29 years old. Though he resided in Tanjore, he was a native of 
Mahãrãstra. He claims to have composed works in various 
languages—Sanskrit, Prakrit as well as vernaculars. Most of 
these are of course lost, but from those extant a list may be drawn 

. up. _ Tliis task is attempted by the present writer, who also gives 

1240 . a criticai estimate of the man and his work) .—Chaudhuri, Jatindra 
Bimal, “Sanskrit Poet Ramachandra Bhatta of Ayodhya,”'PB, 
XLVIII, pp. 484-487 (Rãmachandra Bhatta, b. about A. D. 
1484 in the Ãndhra country, was patronized by Virasimha, the 
ruler of Ayodhya. He wrote the Padymrita- Tamigini, Padya - 
imi, Rasika-Ranjana , Knna-Kutuhala-kãm, Gopâla-kãm, and 

1241 . Romãvali-èataha)—' “Devistutih,” JSS, IV, No, 14, pp. 46-48 (In 

1242 . Sanskrit).—Gode, P. K., “Date of Rasakadamba-kallolini, a 
Commentary by Bh.agavaddãsa on the Gíta-govinda of Jayadeva 
Between A. D. 1550-1600,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 360-366 (The date of 
Bhagavaddãsa surely lies between A. D, 1400 and 1600, and if the 
references to the Rasãmrtasindhu and the Manorama turn out to be 
genuine references to the Bhajamdbhaktirasãm rtasmdhu composed in 
A. D. 1542 and to the Pmdhamanorama composed before A. D. 
1600 or so by Bhattoji Diksita we shall be in a position to infer that 
Bhagavaddãsa composed the Rasakadambakallolim say between 

1243 . A. D. 1600 and 1628).—Gode, P. K., “The Commentary of Catur- 
bhuja Misra of Kãmpilya on the Amarusataka and its Chronology 
(between A. D. 1300 and 1600),” BraALB, VII, pp. 69-74 (Fixes 

■ the limits for the date of thé commentary between A. D. 1250 and 
1600, Kãmpilya is identified with Kampil, 28 miles to the north- 
east of Fattegad in the Farrakhabad district of the United Pro- 

1244 . vinces).—Gopalachariar, A. V., “Raghuvamsa,” JSS, IV, pp. 

1245 . 42-46 (Discussion of certain words used in the poem) .—Gore, N. A., 
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“The Ãryã-Sataka of Appayya Díksita,” PO, VIII, pp. 214. 
231 (The Ãrya-Sataka, so named because it consists of 100 stanzas, 
is an appeal to Siva to receive the author in his favour. The three 
MSS. of this poem at Poona, Rajapur and Wai are here described, 

1246 . and the Poona MS. fully reproduced).—Gurner, C. W., “Psycho- 
logical Imageryin Kãlidãsa,” JRASBL,IX, p; 191 (Attempts 
to study Kãlidãsa J s use of this imagery from consciousness whether 
forpoetic illustration of physical States and activities, or for illus- 
trating one phase of conscious experience by reference to another). 

1247 . —Gumer, C. W., “Psychological Value of the Doctrine of Rebirth 
in Kãlidãsa,” 7 C, IX, pp. 113-115 (The doctrine inthefirst 
place leads him directly, to the conception of education as recol- 
lection of a previous experience. Similarly it is urged to account 
for some of the inexplicable affections and emotions to which 
mankind is liable. But it is in its application to the tragedy of 
death and of parting that the doctrine goes deepest into human 

1248 . experience).—Iyer, R. Krishnaswami, “Ãcãryastava,” JSS, IV, 

1249 . pp. 66-68 (In Sanskrit. In praise of the Guru*) ,—Iyer, K. Krishna¬ 
swami, “Prãtasmarapstotram,” JSS, IV, p. 22 (In Sanskrit. 

1250 . Hymns recited in the morniiyg).—Lakshminarayana, V., “Is Kãli¬ 
dãsa the Author of only the First Eight Cantos of the Raghuvam- 
áa ?” PO, VIII, pp. 188-201 (Seeks to refute the theory of Dr. 
Kunhan Raja according to which the Raghuvamáa must have 
originally stopped with the first eight cantos, and all the rest of the 

• epic must have been the addition of a later hand. The author 
compares the Slokas of the later with those of the earlier cantos 
and other works of Kãlidãsa and proves that the latter was the 
author of the entire epic. He also contends that if the intention 
of Kãlidãsa was merely to depict the origination of a dynasty, as 
Dr. Raja suggests, he would have stopped at the second or the 
thirdcanht Moreover, in illustrating the sixteen points ofgreat- 
nessin the kirigs of the dynasty he is perforce led to deal not with 

1251 . Raghu only, but his successors as well).—Mahadevan, P., “Some 
Similes of Kãlidãsa,” TQ, XV, pp. 335-343 (Draws attention to 
the many similarities in idea and imagery between the poetry of 

1252 . Kãlidãsa and that of the English poets).-“Manahsambodhanam,” 

1253 . JTSML , III, Nos. 2-3, pp. 11-13 (In Sanskrit).—Narahari, 
H. G., “A Rare Commentary on the Raghuvamsa,” BraALB, VII, 

. PP- 272-274 (Raghukãüjatlka of Srinãtha, a rare work, an incom- 
plete MS. of which is available in the Adyar Library. Since the 
' MS. was copied in A. D. 1630, it may be inferred that the upper 
limit for the date of the commentary would not have been later 

1254 . than 1580).—Narahari H. G., “An Anonymous Commentary 
pn the Raghuvamsa,” BraALB, VII, pp. 213-220 (A paper MS. 
in the Adyar Library, containing verses 5 to 75 of canto VI. A 
íhll list of the citations in the available portions of this commentary 

1255 * is given in this note to serve as a clue to its identity) —Narahari, 
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H, G., “The Raghuvainsavrtti of Samayasundara,” BraALB, 
VII, pp. 123-127 (The author who must have líved in the first 
quarter of the 17th century A. D. also chose to comment on the 
Vãgbhatãlankãra and th tVrllaratnãkara of Kedãrabhatta, besides the 
Raghuvamsa, The only two MSS. of his commentary on the latter 
so far known are in the Temple Library of H. H. the Maharaja of 

1256 . Jammu and Káshmir and in the Adyar Library).—“Raghava- 

1257 . caritam,” JTSML, III, Nos. 2-3, pp. 6-7 (In Sanskrit).—Raja, 
C. Kunhan, “Prasnamãla of Krishna Bhatta,” MIA, VI, pp. 7-20 
(This work from the MSS. collection at Bikaner deals with some 
of theproblems about the text of Raghuvamsa and their solution. 
The author, Krsna, alias Hosinga, lived at the court of Mahãrãja 
Sri Karansinghji of Bikaner in the 17th century. He also wrote 
the Karnãvatamsa which is noticed in the catalogue of the MSS. 
collection, though the Prasnamãla itself is not mentioned).— 

1258 . Ruckmini, M. A., “Where Kãlidãsa Excels,” AP, XIV, pp. 156- 
.160 (Holds that the excellence of Kãlidãsa as an artist lies in the 
fact that hè takes all the poetic elements—character, Rasa, senti¬ 
mental and stylish embellishment— and merges them all in a grand 
harmony and a sublime totality. In particular he excels as a na- 

1259 . ture poet).—Sacchidananda Sivabhinava Nrisimha Bharati, Svami, 

‘‘ânkantimatisvaryastakam, 5! JSS, IV, pp. 47-50 (In Sanskrit. 

1260 . An astakam to Sri Kãntimatisvari).—Sacchidananda Tirtha, 
Svami, “Ãcãryendramahimãnuvarpanam,” JSS, IV, pp. 29-31 ; 
81-82 (In Sanskrit. Composed on the occasion of the Silver 

1261 . Jubilee of Ãcãrya Nrsimha Bhãrati).—Sacchidananda Tirtha, 
Svami, “Srl Bãlã Tripurasundaristavarajah,” JSS, IV, pp. 50-52 

1262 . (In Sanskrit. A hymn to Srl Bãla Tripura Sundari).—Sacchi¬ 
dananda Tirtha, Svami, “Srí Mukãmbãstavarãja,” JSS, IV, pp. 

1263 . 69-71 (In Sanskrit. Hymn in praise of Sri Mukãmbã).—Sankara, 
Bhagavadpadacarya, “Sivakeáadipãdãntastutih with the Com¬ 
mentary of Ramakrishna Suri,” JSS, IV, pp. 1-22 (Rare and 

1264 . hitherto unpublished).—Sankarananda Sarasvati, Svami, “Srlrã- 
jarãjeávaricaraiiasarojarãjasevã,”J^, IV, pp. 27-28 (In Sanskrit. 

1265 . Hymn to Srl Rãjarãjesvari)‘ ‘Sãrangapã iiistotram,’ ’ JTSML, 

1266 . III, Nos. 2-3, pp. 14-18 (In Sanskrit).—Sastri, N. Subramanya 
“Jayadeva and his Gitagovinda,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 189-192 
(A gem of the court of Laksmana Sena of Bengar(i2th century), 
Jayadeva was born in the village of Kinduvila (now Kenduli) 
in the district of Birbhum. He composed his poem at a place 

1267 . called Kathankandi, since called Jayadevapura).—Sastri, V. S., 
Ramaswami “Caranakandukãnyoktti,” JSS, IV, pp. 68 (In Sans- 

1268 . krit) .—Sastri, Sankara.“Sri Rãjarãjesvaripancaratnastotran,” JSS, 
IV, pp. 23-24 (In Sanskrit. A hymn to goddess Rãjarãjesvari). 

1269 . -Sastri, Sankara, “Srl Sãradãmbãnavaratnamãlikãstotram,” 
JSS, IV, pp. 1 22-23 (to- Sanskrit. A garland of nine jewels dedi- 

1270 . cated to goddesses Sãrada and Amba).—Sastrigal, Ganapati, 
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‘‘Dvãdaíãdityamanjaristotram, 55 JSS, IV, pp. 24-25 (In Sanskrit. 

1271 . Hymn to twelve Ãdityas).—Sastrigal, Ganapati, “Sanaiácarãs- 

1272 . takam,” JSS, IV, p. 26 (In Sanskrit).—Vanchesvarakavi, “Ma- 
hisasatakam with a commentary by the authoris grandson,” 
JSS, IV, pp. 1-40 (Çontinued from previous volume (S &BIS 1942, 
No. 1370). Rare and hitherto unpublishecl).— 

1273 . d) Drama : Bhasa, Bhascfs Pancamtra (A Play in three acts). 
Edited with an exhaustive Introduction, Notes, English transla- 
tion etç. Bangalore, Sanskrit Literature Society. Rev. in JSVOI, 
IV, pp. 194-195 by P. V. R(amanujaswami): “The introduction 
discusses íirst the age and life of Bhãsa and the thirteen dramas 
attributed to him and thenthe plot, and thesource, the charac- 

1274 . teristics and characters of the Pahcharãtra.”—Jhala,G.C., Kãlidãsa , 
A Study. Bombay, Padma Publications, 1943, 178 pp. Rev. in 
ABORI, XXIV, pp, 248 by G. R. Devadhar: “Scholarly and well 
informed ... (upholds) the traditional view that the poet lived at 
the court of King Vikrama of the ist century B. G... .by demons- 
trating thatthere did live... a kingof that name despite the lack 

1275 . of any literary, epigraphic or numismatic evidence.”—Pusalkar, 
A. D., Bhãsa. Bombay, Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, 1943, xiii, 224 
pp. Rev. in MIA, VII, pp. 169-170: “Presents in a popular style 
the results of his deep study on Bhãsa... The book is divided 
into eight principal chapters entitled: Historical and Cultural 
Retrospect, Bhãsa and his Works, Plots of the Play, Bhãsa’s Works: 
a Criticai Appreciation, Bhãsa’s índia, the Bhãsa Problem, and 

1276 . finally the date of Bhãsa.”—Sarma, T. S. Sundaresa, Prema-Vijaya. 
Tanjore, General Stores, 1943, 74 pp. Rev. in PO, IX, pp. 97-98 
by M. M. Patkar: “The present play is a love-story of a court 
poet’s son who ultimately succceds in obtaining the hand of the 
princess... The author has by his thorough mastery of the lan- 

1277 . guage made the whole story quite interesting.”—De, S. K., 
“Bhavabhüti,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 101-118 (A criticai estimateof the 
great Sanskrit dramatist, who ílourished if not actually at the court 
of Yasovarman at least during his’reignin the closing years of the 
7th or the first quarter of the 8th century. Thewriter agrees with 
the general Indian opinion which ranks him next to Kãlidãsa: 
“To be judged by this lofty standard is itself a virtual acknowledg- 
ment of high merit; and it is not an aítogether unjust estimate”). 

1278 . —Dè, S.K., “The Allegorical Drama in Sanskrit,” BV, IV, Pt. 
II, pp. 137-142 (To Krsna Misra (2nd half.of the iith century) 
belongs the credit of attempting to produce an allegorical drama, 
his; Prabodhacmdradaya being the earliest example of this type of 
play in Sanskrit. Among those who followed him are Yaáapãla, 
who wrote the Mohaparãjaya in the ijjth century, Paramãnanda- 
dãsa-sena Kavitarppura who composed thé Caitanya-Candrodaya, 
Bhudeva âukla in the i6th, the author of the Dhama-Vijaya, 
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and Vedakavi, the composer of the Vidya-Parinaya and the Jwâ~ 

1279 . nania).— Gonda, J., “Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung ünd wesen 
des Indischen Dramas,” AO, XIX, pp. 329-453 (In German. An 

1280 . inquiry into the source and essence of the Indian drama).—GopaJa- 
chariar, A. V., “Abhijnânasãkuntalãnubhava,” JSS, IV, pp, 

1281 . 61-64 ; 72-77 (In Sanskrit. Acriticism of Sãkuntala).—Inamdar, 
V. I., and V. S., “Sãkuntaladalliya Sãpavicãra,” KSPP, XXVIII, 
Pt. I, pp. 1-6 (InKannada. A discussion on the Curse episode 

1282 . in Kãlidãsa’s Sãkuntala)Krishnamacharya, V., “Unmattarã- 
ghavam by Virüpãksa,” BraALB, VII, p. 49 (A one-act play of 
the Preksaiiaka type of dramas by Virüpãksa (A.D. 1404-1406), 
son of Harihara II ofVijayanagara, and maternal grand-son of 
King Rãma. But for a casual mention of it by M. Krishnama- 
chariar in his History of Sanskrit Literature, this play remains un- 

a known to the literary world. The only extant MS. is available 

1283 . in the Adyar Library).—Marti, Vaidyanatha G. Srinivasa, and 
Aiyangar, Vaidyanatha M. Doraiswami, “Jivãnandanam of Ãnan- 
drãya Makhin,” BraALB, VII, Pt. I, pp. 161-168; Pt. IV, 

1284 . pp. 169-200 (Serial publication. Sànskrit text).— Nalladhvari, 
“Jivanmuktikalyãriam with Bhumika and Slokãnukramanika,” 
JSS, IV, pp. 33-58 (An allegorical drama dealing with the mar- 
riageofjívanmukti with king Jiva, who with his consort Buddhi, 
after cpnstantly roaming with her becomes disgusted and desires 
to attain the Jivamukti sukha—a task in the fulfilment of which he 
is obstrueted by the six enemies, kãma, krodha etc., whom he 
finally subdues with the help of the eight Ãtmagunas, Dayã, Kshan- 
ti, Anasuya, Anayasa, Sauca, Mangala, Akarpanya, and Aspriha. 
He thenenters the fourth ãsrama, and attains to the pleasures of 
Jívanmukti. The author studied under one Rãmanãtha Diksita, 
a contemporary of Srl Sahaji Maharãja of Tanjore. The drama 

1285 . is printed here for the first time).— Pisharoti, K, R(ama), “Sürpã- 
nakhàmka,” TQ, XV, pp. 198-209 (Describes the local staging 
of the Sürpãnakhãmka, a scene from the Ãscaryacüâãmani of Sakti- 
bhadra, the earliest South Indian to stage a Sanskrit drama, on 
the last day of the Küttu in the local temple, and discusses the 

1286 . artistic value of the representation) .—Pisharoti, K. Rama, “Vikra- 
morvaáíya—A Study,” JGJRI, I, pp. 123-137 (In this drama the 
poet. has depicted the love of Purüravas and Urvasi as being 
characterised by mutual sacrifice and surrender. The drama 
thus forms a thesis on love, and the author here deals with one of 
its aspects, viz-, that love is not bas.ed on externai circumstances 
but upon mutual sex-appeal and sex-attraction; and that at the 
same time it provides for the birth of an issue for Purüravas, whose 

1287 . one source of sorrow has been childlessness) .—Pusalkar, A. D., 
“Two Seventeenth Century Works on Bhãsa,” . PO, VIII, 
pp. 147-152 (The Padyaracana and the Sabhyãlaiiikarana, two 
anthologies of the I7th century, contain verses purporting to be 
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taken from Bhãsa, but which do not occur in any of his extant 
works. The author holds that far from aífecting the authenticity 
of the printed texts of Bhãsa the anthologies may show only one 
of the following : that they are misquotations, or may belong to 
a work or works not yet recovered, or lost versions or recensions 

1288 . of the printed texts).-Raghavan, V., “The Snusãvijaya of Sunda- 
rarãjakavi,” AOR , VII, pp. i-vi; 1-29 (English introduction and 
Sanskrit text: Sundararãja (A.D. 1841-1904) studied Kãvya, 
Nãtaka, Vyãkarana, and Alaíikãra under the well-known scholar 
and poet Illattür Rãmaswâmi Sãstrin. The play which belongs 
tô the class Prahasana among the ten kinds ofRüpakas depicts the 
age-old domestic problem of the conílict between the mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law, and is published here for the fi rst time) .— 

1289 . Ramanujaswami, P. V., “Mrcchakatika ” JSVOI , IV, pp. 187- 
189 (Holds that the parivrãjéa saved by Karnapuruka, the 
servant of Vasantasenã, could not have been Samvãhaka. The 
commentators have been led astray by the imraediately preceding 
statement that Samvãhaka is going to be a monk and idcntified 

1290 . ' him with the monk attacked by the elephant).--Sastri, N. Aiya- 

swami, “Mrcchakatica,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 183-187 (As against 
the accepted view that the part of the play which relates to Pãlata 
and Âryaka is historical, and that the fali of Pãlata was thanks 
to undue favour shpwn by him to the Buddhists and his hatred of 
Brahmanism, the author contends that there is not a single passage 
in thewhole drama to warrant sueh a conclusion. Far from 
illustrating a case of conílict between the two religions, the play 
shows that both were heíd in equal estcem and that the people 
were characterized by a sense of religious toleration. The upper 
and lower limits of the play are the 6th and the 8tlí century A. D.). 

1291 . —Sastri, Sakuntala Rao, “Kaumudimahotsava, 55 IC, X, pp. 29-30 
(Vijjakã was the author of this play, and she flourished in the 
eastern part of índia, if she was not actually a liative of Bengal).— 

1292 . Shirreff, A. G., “Inaugural Address,” JUPIIS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 4-9 
(On the Pratijnã Yaugandharãyaiia of Bhãsa which according 
to Dr. Jacobi was an unsolved puzzle, in oíTeríng a solution of 
which the author suggests £ that Bhãsa being a very great and a 
very hum an dramatist, wrote a play on the love-story of Udayana 
and Vãsavadattã as we find that story in its earliest and most 
romantic version : that thís play centred on the scene of the music 
lesson, but that the only part of it which now survives is the darbar 
scene which WOuld have led up to this: and that some later author 
has tried unsuccéssfully to patcli up a play, missing or distorting 

1293 . the main lines of the story 5 ).—Vaidya, Bapalal G., “Kãlidãsni 
Vanaspati,” BPr, XC, pp. 66-74 ; 105-108 ; 151-159 (In Guja- 

• ■■ ,rati. Plants and trees mentioned in KãlidãSa’s works). ; 
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1294 . e) Campu : De, S. K., “The Gampii,” JGJRI, I, pp. 56-65 
(Campü, a species of cdmposition iiunixed verse and prose, makes 
its appearance only in the ioth century, the most important 
specimens of this form of literary composition being Nala-Campü 
or Damayantí-Kathã of Trivikramabhatta and the Yasatilaka- 
campu of the Digambara Jaina Somadeva Süri. The author 
here notices some of the well-known campfis in point). 

1295 . f) Miscellaneous : Dikshife, Bhaüoji, “Tattvakaustubha,” JSS, 
IV, pp. 33-64. (Continued from previous volume (See BIS 1942, 

1296 . No. ,1374). Rare and hithcrto unpublished).—Gangadharakavi, 
“Madrakanyãparinayacatíipuh with commentary,” JSS } IV, 
pp. 33-64 (Continued from previous volume (See BIS 1942, 

1297 . No. 1376). Rare and hitherto unpublished).—“latam Tatprayo- 

1298 . janam Ca,” 'JSS, IV, pp. 44572 (In Sanskrit).—“Praiyaksã- 
dhyáya,” JAU, XII, Nos. 2 & 3, pp. 9-30 (In Sanskrit. Part of 

1299 . the text is here published with exegesis).—RagIiavan,.V., “Ama- 
rakosavyàkhyã ofBommaganti Appayãrya,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 73- 
78 (This Appayãrya. alias Mãrapota flourished at the court of 
Singabhãpãla of the Recarla family, who is styled Kumãra Singa 
and Sarvajana. If we take the lattcr as identical with the author 
of Rasãrmva Sudhãkam who is also styled Kumãra Singa and Sarva- 
jna, his date may be fixed between c. A. D. 1385-1410. The 
MSS. of AppayãryaY work are in the Madras Government 

1300 . Oriental MSS. Library).—Sastri, K. Ayyaswmi, “Ãrya Sãlistamba 
Sfitra, Restored into Sanskrit from Tibetan and Chinese Versions 
and eclited with Notes, etc.,” BraÂLB, VII, Pt, III, pp. 1-8; 

1301 . Pt. IV, pp. 9-16 (Serial publication) .—Tataeharya, D. T., “Abhi- 
dheyavisesah,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 25-36 (In Sanskrit). 

Prakrit Studies 

1302 . a) Prãkrit : Rãma-Pãnivãda, Usãniruddhm (a Prakrit poem 
in four cantos). Editcd. by S. S. Sastri and C. Kunhan Rajá. 
Adyar, Adyar Library, 1943, xxii, 14,2 pp. Rev. in IHQ, 
XX, p. 200 by M. Ghosh : “Besides making some textual impro- 
vements the present editors discuss in cleíail the alleged identity 
of the author Rãma Pãriivãda with Kuikan Nambiyar, tlie wríter 
of some Malayalam works. By publishing the present text in 
such a neat manner with indexes of first lines as well as of all words 
(with meanings) the Adyar Library has earned the thanks of all 
lovers of Pkt.” Also in MR. LXXV, p. 464 by Chintaharan 
Chakravarti: “This is an edition of a late Prakrit poem of a 
South Indian poet of the i8th century., It deals with a well- 
known mythological story of the love and marriage of Usa and 
Aniruddlia, grandson of Krishna. The edition is stated to have 
been based on two manuscripts, the readings of only one of which 
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are recorded and discussed in an appendix”.—Sircar, D, C., A 
Grammar of the Prãkrit Language Based mainly onVararucPs Prãkrita- 
prakãk. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1943, x, 126 pp. 
Rev. in MIA, VII, pp. 46-47 by S. M. K(atre): “A purely des- 
criptive grammar of inscriptional Prãkrit was a desideratum, and 
the present work supplies a long felt need by combining within 
itselftlie Prãkrits accordingtoVararuci, Pãli, and the epigraphic 
dialects... Each chaptcr of Vararuci, consisting of his aphorism 
with an English translation and commentary, is followed by 
short notes summarizing the preceding and giving also a sum- 
mary ofPãli, and extraets from' Hemacandra. The minor dialects 
described by Hemacandra and Purusottama, have been discussed 
either in the notes or in the Appendix). Also in IHQ, XIX, pp. 
389-390 by Manomohan Ghosh.—Coomaraswamy, Ánanda K., 
“Samvega, ‘Aesthetic Shock’,” MJ AS, VII, pp. 174-179 (This 
Pãli word is used to denote the shock or wonder that may be felt 
when the perception of a work of art becomes a serious experience. 
It is not merely a physical shock. Like the lash which a trained 
horse receives, the blow lias a meaning for us, and the realisation 
of that meaning, in which nothing of the physical, sensation sur- 
vives, is still a part of the shock. These two phases of the shock 
may indeed be distinguished, though they are felt together. In 
the first phase tliere is really a disturbance, in the second there is 
experience of a peace that cannot be described as an emotion in 
the sense that fear or love may be so described. It is for this rea- 
son that ‘Peace* is not reckoned in the category d rasa or flavomj. 
—Jain, Hiralal, “Samskrt me Prãkrta kã Prãbhãva,” MPP, 
XLVII, pp. 145-156 (In Hindi. The iníluence of Prãkrit on 
Sanskrit language)Koparkar, D. G., “Prãcyã, the dialect of the 
Vidügaka,*’ BDGRI, IV, pp. 387-397 (Inquires into the 
question of the indiyiduality of Prãcyã, the dialect of the 
Vidüsaka in Sk. drama, which is derived from and has the 
basis of Sàuraseni) ---Ramanujaswami, P. V., “Bhâsa’s Prãkrit 
by Wilhelm Printz,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 1-20; 103-122 (Shows 
that though Bhãsa’s language belongs to later Prãkrit, it has 
preserved many archaisms which stand on a levei with the pld 
Prãkrit of Asvaghosa or the Pãli, but which we do not any more 
meet with already in Kãlidãsa—as the texts are handed down 
to us, and thenproceeds to give an exposition of its grammar).— 
Upadhye, A. J., “The Soricaritta: A Prãkrit Kãvya,” JUB, 
XII, Pt. II, pp. 47-62 (As the title indicates the poem describes 
the acts of Krsria and Balarãma. No complete MS. of SC has 
come to light, and the text of the first canto here published is 
based entirely on a careful transcript of the Trivandrum MS., 
No. 105, in the Travancore University Library. Of Srikantha, 
the author, littlc is known. It is however supposed that the SC 
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was composed in Malabar in A. D, 1700, though there is also the 
opinion which would assign him to the i5th century).— 

1309 . b) Páli : Geiger, Wilhelm, Pãli Literature and Language. Autho- 
rized English Translation by Batakrishna Ghosh" Calcutta, 
University, 1943, XVIII, 251 pp. Rev. in IC, XI, pp. 127-128 
by Suniti Kumar Ghatterji : “In a few matters the facts and 
origins of Pãli are capable of restatement. It appears to be cle- 
monstrated more and more convincingly that Pãli is at its basis not 
an Eastern dialect allied to the ancient speech of Magadha, but 
rather it is a midland speech allied to Sauraseni,.. But that does 
not in the least lessen the great qualities of Dr. Geiger’s book, 
which is and will long continue to be a work of fundamental im- 

1310 . portance in the study of Pãli.”—Bapat, P. V., “Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids,” ABORI, XXIV, pp. 114-145 (Appreciative 
obituary of the President of the Pali Text Socicty, who passed 
away on the 26th June 1942. A list of her works ís attached).— 

1311 . Konow, Sten, “The Oldenburg Folio of the Kharosthi Dhamma- 
pada,” AO, XIX, pp. 7-20 (A new transcript of the folio con- 
taining the first thirty stanzas of the section corresponcling to the 
Brãhmaiiavagga of the Pãli collection- based on an excellent plate 
presented by Oldenburg at the Congress of Orientalists in Paris 
in 1897 with a view to improve on the transliteration attempted by 
Senart of some of the folios of the work brought to Paris by the 
Dut-nil de Rhins expedition. The author assigns the MS. to 
year 51 of the Kaniska era, i.e. A. D. 179 and the authorship to 
âramaii.a Buddhavarman the Buddhanãndi).— 

1312 . c) Paisãci : Konow, Sten, “Remarks on the Brhatkathã,” AO, 
XIX, pp. 140-151 (If by Paiáãci is meant the vernacular 
of the Aryans as spoken by the aborígines (Gnimmarians 
point out to the devoicing of voiced plosives as the chief feature 
of Paisãci, a cirsumstance which agrees with the absence of voiced 
plosives in Dravidian) the Brhatkatha, which tells stories about the 
Vidyãdharas who spoke this language, would represent ancient 
folklore of non-Aryan tribes in the Vindhyas, who had adopted 
the Aryan language of their neighbours—a conclusion which 
would be strengthenedíf it couldbe shown that these stories orat 
least some of them are still current among the aborígines).— 

1313 . Master, A., “The Mysterious Paisãci,” JRAS, 1943, pp. 34.-45 ; 
217-233 (In their controversies regarding the origin of Paisãci, 
the scholars have missed the following points: that Pai. is not 
necessarily a Prãkrit, the Brhatkathã may not have been written 
in Pai. and Pai. need not have had a home. Pai. is distinguished 
from Pkt. and Apabhramáa by several grammarians of the 
ioth century and need not therefore be a Prãkrit. The Brhat- 
kathã was written in Bhutabhãsã according to the earliest autho- 
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rities, and it was only later that Bhütabhãsa was identified with 

1314 . Pai. That it had a home is also open to doubt)Raghavan, 

“The Ãndhra Attakathã,” JAHC , I, pp. 163-165 (The 
Ãndhattakathas were so called after the place of productioh, 
Ãnclhra, and were the expositions of the Pitàkas in an Aryan 
language spoken in a Dravidian region, which we may for conve- 
nience call Paisãci-Pali, According to some it was the parent of 
the Ãndhra or Telugu language, while others hold that it exer- 
cised a strong iníluence on the Dravidian language of the locality). 

1315 . d) Jaina Sanskrit : Judivasaha, Tiloyapamatíi Ed. by A. N. 
Upadhye and Hiralal Jain. Sholapur, Jain Sanskrit Samrak- 
shaka Sangha, 194,3. Rev. in AB 0 R 1 , XXIV, pp. 270-271 by 
R. D. Vadekar. 

1316 . e) Apabhramsa : Bhayani, Harivallabh, “Apabhramsa Gleanings,” 
BV, IV, Pt. II, pp. 222-224 (Nos. i & 2 concern emendations 
ofcertain stanzas in the Kumãrapãlapratibódha of Somaprabha (ed. 
Jinavijay). On p. 36the author substitutes smialii (bitch) for sunihi 
and 011 p. 137 he rejects the editor’s emendation of Suncalu into 
Sürimlu. for the reason that the former is the same as the Mod. 
Guj. saneai ‘sochal salt*, derived from Sk. Sauvamla. In No. 3 
he disagrees with Alsdorf in his criticism - of Hemacandra that the 
latter adduces illustrations to his rules in an erroneous manner, 
In No. 4 he adds one more citation to the four anonymous ones 
in the Svayambhücchandas already traced to th tPaumacariu, thus 

1317 . establishing the common authorship òf both).—Upadhyay, 
Ramji, “Sukausalacarita,” JSB, X, pp. 55-59 (In Hindi. 
A brief commentary on ‘Sukausalacarita’ a book in Apabhramáa 
written by Rayadhu, a Jaina Pandit, in the 15th century. It is an 
excellent example of classical Apabhramsa and is the last work of 
the Literary Period of Apabhramsa). 

Studies in Modern Indian Languages 

1318 . North ; a) Assamese : Barua, Birinchi Kumar, “Bihu Songs” 
TQ, XV, pp. 161-163 (Giyes translations from the Assamese of 

. the Bihu songs, which are connected with the Bihu festivais—-the 
. national festival of Assam, observed inthe beginning of the autumn 
and spring seasons. Here are the songs entitled, ‘The arrival of 
the Bahag-Bihu' Festival,’ ‘Young men’s Song,’ and ‘Young 

1319 . Maiden’s song’).—Goswami,Prafulladatta, “Assamese Ballads,” TQ, 
XV, pp. 164-169 (In this brief survey of Assamese Ballads the 

. author gives specimens from the Manikomar and thçPhulkonwar, 
the oldest ballads discovered so far. These are built up of quatrains 
and were once sung to the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ment at popular gatherings). 
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1320 . b) Bengali : Bahttacharyya, A., An Introduction to the Sludy of the 
Mediaeval Bengali Epics. Calcutta, Calcutta BookHouse, 1943, 
60 pp. From the Preface: “The present book forms only àn 
outline of the whole medieval Bengal narrative poetry loosely 

1321 . termed ‘epic’ by me”.— Ghoso, Lotika, “Translations from Ram- 
prasad, the Cosmic Advent,” CR, LXXXVT, pp. 220-221; 
LXXXVIII, pp. 116-117 (These translations from Bengalee 
are intended to give an idea of the Tantric conception of Divi- 

1322 . nity).—Mukherjee, Kalipada, “Saratchandra Chatterjee,” M, 
XVIII, pp. 62-77 (Sketches the life and work of the Bengalee 

1323 . novelist) —Mukherjea, Sirirkumar, “Recent Trends in Bengali 
Literature,” JAL, XVII, pp. 81-90 (The best achievements of 
the last twenty-five years have been in the novel, of which the 
most important variety is the creatíon. of the younger generation 
of writers such as Buddhadeva Basu, Achintya Kumar Sengupta, 
and Premendra Mitra. “They represent the most intellectually 
advanced element of a generation which has lost its confidence 
in the old scheme of values without having discovered a system 
ofits own.” In poetry Tagore’s iníluence still continues and, most 
Bengali pòets are only developing with varying degrees of origi- 
nality what exists at least in germ in Tagore’s poetry). 

1324 . c)- Gujarati : Desai, Indumati, Hradayanjali. Broach, Patidar 
Printing Press, 1943, 84 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev. in MR } 
LXXVII, p. 236 by K. M. J(haveri) : “These are rhapsodies 
in the vogue of Miran Bai’s devotional songs addressed to Kisna. 

1325 . They are both in prose and verse”.—Desai, K. C., and Kabaraji, 
Jer (Ed.), Kabaraji Smarnk Ank. Ahmedabad, Streebudh Kar- 
yalaya, 1943, 312 pp. (In Gujarati). MR, LXXVI, p. 116 by 
K. M. J(haveri): “Streebudh, a monthly Journal, started eighty- 
seven years ago by the late Mr. K. N. Kabaraji... has been 
consistently devoting itself to the cause of the uplift of Indian 
womanhood—Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, Christian. This memorial 
Issue (of May 1943) contains numerous contributions-on the 
1 subjects dear to the hearts ofthe late Editors... A short introduc¬ 
tion by K. C. Desai describes realistically the State of women in 

1326 . Gujarat”Desai, Minu, Padathar. Bombay, Shashank Printing 
Press, 1943,33 pp. (In Gujarati.) Rev. in MR, LXXVII, p. 301 
by K. M. J(haveri): “Young Parsi poet... In this small collec- 
tion of nine short poems he has tried to illustrate six rasas—mt, . 
snngãr, karuna, hãsya , etc., and has succeeded in doing so”.— 

1327 . Gujarat ni Gozale. Ahmedabad, Society for the Encouragement of 
Cheap Literature, 1943,179 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev. in MR, LXX- 
VII, p. 182 by K. M. J(haveri): “Gazal literature, U: verses 
written in the vein of Arabic, íranian, and Urdu poets, is alien to 
the genius of Gujarati language. PIowever, during the last fifty 
years, verses have been written which seem to have caught the 
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spirit of that peculiar kind of versification ... The poems eighty- 
nine in number of about twenty-eight, writers have been brought 

1328 . together in this collection.”—Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, Gujarât 
Sãhitya Sabhã, Kãryãmli, 1942-43 • . Ahmedabad, Aditya Printing 
Press, 1943, 208, 15 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev. in MR. LXXVII, 
p. 84 by K. M.J(haveri): “The Gujarât Sãhitya Sabhã of Ahme¬ 
dabad has chalked out a line of work, which contributes not only 
to the addition of diverseness and wideness of its literature but 
to the attainment of valuableness for all time to come. It de- 
serves the pre-eminent position it has obtained by the genuinely 

1329 . solid work it has been putting in*’).—Mankad, B. L., Parag. 
Rajkot, Liberal Lakshmi Printing Press, 1943,144 pp. (In Guja¬ 
rati). Rev. in MR , LXXV, p. 304 by K. M. J(haveri) ; “Rhap- 
sodies or prose-poems which are meant to breathe sweet scent and 

1330 . solace to tired humanity”.—Mcghani, Jhaver Chand, Prabhü 
Padharya. Ranpur, Swadhin Printing Press, 1943, 198 pp. (In 
Gujarati). Rev. in MR, LXXVI, p. 72 by K. M. J(haveri): 
“The twenty-seven short stories into which this small book is 
divided presents a realistic picture of the life led by the Guj aratis— 
traders, doctors, clerks, lawyers—amongst Burmans, and the 
writer has skilfully painted on the canvas vignettes of Burman life, 
domestic, social, religious, and political... He has gathered his 

1331 . material from ,the evacuees and the refugees).— Mehta, Chandra- 
vadan, Sita. Bombay, Padma Prakashan, 1943 (?), 14, 73 pp. 
(In Gujarati). Rev. in MR, LXXVI, p. 309 by K. M. J(haveri): 
A play. The author ‘ ‘pleads ardently for the revival of a Gujarati 
theatre on ennobling lines..., and he has been able to present 

1332 . Sita’s plight in rather an unconventional manner”.—Patel, 
Govind H.j Arjunaurvashi. Anand, Arya Prakash Press, 1943, 
62 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 384 by K. M. 
J(haveri) : “Poet’s ‘Jivan Jyoti’ published as a second edition”. 

1333 . —Raval, Shankarprasad Chhaganlal, DayaramRas Sudha. Bom¬ 
bay, Tripathi & Go., 1943, 64, 189 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev. in 
MR, LXXVII, p. 133 by K. M. J(haveri); “Dayaram, one of 
the greatest poets of old Gujarat, has written many works on the 
lines of Krsna and the Gopis on the Vaisnava philosophy and 
cognate subjects. He is most popular for his Garbis (Lyrics). 
They all find a place in this compilation of Dayaram’s poems 
divided into several sections, and preceded by an introduction 

1334 . from the pen of Mr. Rayal”.—Shah, Muljibhai P., Kali Darshan, 
Bardda, Jivan Sahitya Mandir, 1943, 26 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev. 
in MR, LXXVII, p. 38 by K. M. J(haveri): “ The writer has 
devoted to each of the íifteen well-known poets including one 
female poet—Miranbai—old and new, one poem and published 
in a popular form the Services they have rendered by their work to 
the development and growth of the literature of the Province”.— 

1335 . Shukla, C. M., Modem Gujarafs Great writer : B- K. Thakore ; 
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Gleanings from his Prose and Poetry. Baroda, P. A. Ghitre, 1943, 

1336 . 30 pp—Thakore, B. K,, Gopihrdaya. Bombay, N. M. Tripathi & 

1337 . Co., 194.3, 9 o PP* (In Gujarati). A narrative poem—Thakore, 
B ,K.,Mavin Kavitavishe Vyãkhyãno. Baroda, Sadhana Press, 1943, 
189 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev.Jn MR, LXXVII, p. 236 by K. M. 
J(haveri): “Lectures on New or Modem poetry of Gujarat, 
divided into four sections and embracing almost every phase of 
recent poetry, as represented by numerous young and rising 
composers. The lecturer writes that the period is one of transi- 
tion, and is bound to give rise to ‘Revolutionary’ writers’ 

1338 . Trivedi, Navat Ram J., Mmn Vivechano. Ahmedabad, Surya 
Prakash Printing Press, 1943,256 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, p. 304 
by K. M. J(haveri): “... reviews several important and growing 
elements of Gujarati literature with ability and circumspection”. 

1339 . —Bhatta, Shambhuprasad Krupashankar, “Gujarãti Rangha- 
bhüminu ekprabal Ghataktatva—Parsi Natak Mandalio,” BPr, 
XC, pp. 59-65 (In Gujarati. Parsi contribution to Gujarati 

1340 . stage).—Bhatta, Vishnunath Mohanlal, “Premãnanda nã nãtako 
Kõn ?” BPr, XC, pp. 127-130 (In Gujarati. Who was the real 

1341 . author of the dramas of Premananda).—Dvivedi, Mulshankar 
Narmadashankar, “ ‘Blank verse’ ke ‘Akhanda Padhye’ ni raca- 
nena prayatno,” FGST, VII, pp. 367-375 (In Gujarati. Attempts 
to construct blank verse or Epic poems—criticism of Narmad’s 

1342 . Virasimha).—Pandya, Kantilai C., “Krsnalãlbhai,” FGST, VIII, 

1343 . ■ pp. 144-145 (In Gujarati. Reminiscences).—Sandesara, Bho- 

gilal J., “Ratankrta Narsi Mehta ni Hundi,” BPr, XG, pp. 101- 
104 (In Gujarati. Compares Ratan’s Hundi with that of 

1344 . Visnudãsa).—Sastri, Keshavram K., “Premãnandãno «Jlvana 
Pãnca Prastãva,” FGST, VIII, pp. 104-120 (In Gujarati. 
Deals with i) Guru Rãmacaran Bava, ii) Premãnand’s large 
circle of students, iií) Conflict between Premãnand and Samal, 
iv) Gonflict between Premãnand and Purãiiis, and v) Premã- 

■ 1345 . nand and Hindustani).—Shukla, Bhikhabai Shivaram, “Sva. 
Nãthãsankar Pujãsankar Sãstrinu Jivanacarítra,” BPr, XC, 
pp, 1-53 (In Gujarati. Biographical sketch of the late Nãthã¬ 
sankar Sãstri, literary cfitic and writer ofmerit, continued from 

1346 . the previous volume, see BIS 1942, No. 1406).—Taraporewala, 
Erach Jehangir, “Kavi Phiroze Batliwala,” FGST, VIII, pp. 75! 

1347 . 77 - (In Gujarati. An appreciatíon of his poetry).— 1 Thakore, 
Balwantrai K., “Navina Kavitã,” BPr, XC, pp. 109-116 (In 
Gujarati. New Gujarati poetry— elegiac, lyric, didactic, and 

1348 . narrative).—Vakil, Prasanna N., “ ‘Madãlsa Ãkliyãna’ ane 
[ Mãrkand.eya Puràiia’,’’ BPr, XG, pp. 93-100 (In Gujarati. 
Compares the two works from the points of view of form, style, 
method, etc.), 
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1349 . d) Hindi: Gopal, ladan, Prmchand. Lahore, The Bookabode, 
Í943 (?), 130 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXVII, pp. 37-38 by M. S. 
Sengar: “Premchand was a prolific writer and wielded a vigo- 
rous pen for over 35 years and thus gave a status and standing. 
to Hindi letters... This treatise on him, though of a rudimentary 
nature, will be very welcome as a good introduction to liis life 

1350 . and work”.—Harley, A. II., Colloquial Hindustani: London, 
Kegan Paul, 1943,147 pp. Rev. in BSOS, XI, Pt. 2, pp. 439-440 
by J. V. S. Willunson: “The little book breaks newground ... It is 
arranged in twenty-five lessons, each fresh subject being lucidly 
explained with vocabularies, examples, and exercises... Expe- 
rience, iraagination, and care have been corabined in the produc- 
tion of onc of the best language-primers with which. this re- 

1351 . viewer is acquainted”.—Anand, Mulk Ra], “Some Observations 
on the Hindustani Language, with special reference to the Poetry 
of Abu-al-Asar Hãfiz Jullundhri,” IAL, XVII, pp. 114-120 
(The bulk of North Indian writers are now deliberately engaged 
in creating a Hindustani style by ridding the language of the or- 
nate and difficult Persianand Sanskrit words in order to bring it 
into closer touch with the péople. The works of Abu-al-Asar 

1352 . Hãfiz Jullundhri clearly bear this out).-Chowlie, Sambhunara- 
yan, “Manas—Pãthbhed,” jVPP, XLVII, pp. 1-143 (In Hindi, 

1353 . On Tulasidas’s Ramãcaritamãnas) —Gopal, Madan, ’ “Prem¬ 
chand—A study, : ” TQ, XV, pp. 246-255 (Study of the veteran 
Hindustani writer with special reference to his last novel Godan 
in which his ideas of impact of Western civilisation on Indian 
society are crystallised and brought. out with great artistry).— 

1354 . Natha, Agarcband, “Viragàthã-kãlakê Racanãvom par vicãr,” 
JÍPP, XLVII, pp. 255-262 (In Hindi. Gomments on the lite- 

1355 . rary works of Viragãthã-Kãla).—Sarma, K. Madhava Krishna, 
“Kavindrãcãrya as a Hindi Scholar,” BrnALB, VII, pp. 35-36 
(This celebrated Sanskritist of the 1 yth century was also a Hindi 
scholar. Extracts from two of his Hindi works—the Kavmdrakal- 
palata, composed in praise of Shãhjahãn, and the Bhãsãyoga 
vãsisthasàra, a commentary on the Laghuyogavãsistha —are given 

1356 . here).—Sharma, Dasharatha, “Sãhajahãn-Kãlma Kuccha Kã- 
|stha Hindi-kavi;; JVPP, XLVII,' pp. 271-272 (In Hindi. 
Hindi poets m Shahjahãn s reign) . 

1357 . e) Marathi : Bhagwat, S. J, Chaufidã. Pòona, D. R. Koparde- 
ka *J V' 1 * PP- ,Ç In Marathi). Prefaces written by the 

1358 . author.-Dange, S. A., Literature and the People. Bombay, People’s 
Publishmg House, 1943 20 pp. From the Foreword by Safiad 

íoco Zahe Í r: , ‘ * ,glve j a brilliant socio-economic analvsis of the 

1359 . growth, decay, and rebirth of Marathi literature 55 --Date S G 
MtmGmtk Stí (1800-1937). Pt. I. Grantha Vamnà-M 
Pt. II. mdaibha Âok. Poona, Author, 1943,1072,376 pp. (In 
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Marathi). Bibliography of Marathi literature covering the period 

1360 . from 1800 to 1937.— Krislinananda, Swami, Sn Jüanekari Mãrga - 
daréika Süci Poona, S. V. Chaudhari, 1943,110 pp. (In Mara- 

1361 . thi).—Lambert, H. M., Marathi Language Coime, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, xiv, 301 pp, From the Preface : “... pre- 
pared not only as an aid to the study of the Marathi language by 
those whose work is largely conducted through that médium, but 
also as a contribution to experimental work in modem linguistic 
study and teaching 15 . Rev. in TQ, XV, pp. 352-353 by D. K. 
Bharadwaj, andin JBBRAS, XXI, p. 46 byM. D. A(ltekar). 

1362 . —Pandit, K. G., Yogãyoga. Bombay, Dhavle, 1943, 48 pp. 

1363 . Marathi Drama.—Rege, P. Himasãa. Bombay, Shabari 
Sãhitya, 1943, 44 pp. (In Marathi), A collection of 16 pòems. 

1364 . —Savarkar, V. D., Sawrkãmí Kamtã. Edited by V. G. Maidev, 
Bombay, Dhavle, 1943, 207, 6 pp. (In Marathi). Poetry of 

1365 . Savarkar.—Vakil, V. S., Janmãce Sobatl Bombay, V. S. Bhat, 

1366 . 194,3, PP- (In Marathi). Drama.—Atar, S. I., “Musalmã- 
nãiicem Marãthintila Jãtiya Sãhitya, Marathi Jamganãma 
Ityãdi,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 9-18 (In Marathi. On 

1367 . literature in Marathi produced by Muslims).—Attarade, Shri- 
ram “Marathi Padyaracanemta anakhi Sudhãrana,” MSP, XVI, 

■■ PP< I 93 - 200 (In Marathi. Some suggestioris for improvement 

1368 . in Marathi prosody),—Bhagwat, Durga, “Kãi Rãjãrãmaáãstri 
Bhagwat yãncem Dharmavisayaka Lekhãii,” MSP , XVI, pp. 243- 
249 (In Marathi, Evaluates the writings of the late Rãjarãma 

1369 . Sãstri Bhagawat on religious subjects).—Bhagwat, Durga, “Kãi 
Rãjãrãmasãstri Bhagwat yãnci Vãgmayaseva,” MSB, XVI, pp. 
37-48 (An estimate of the litcrary output of the late Rãjãrãma 

1370 . Sãstri Bhagwat) .-Chandorkar, P. I., “Ãiiakhi ek Kãnhã,” BISMQ, 
XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 52-53 (In Marathi. Publishes a verse in 
Marathi by Mahidhar Kãnhã, hitherto unknown to Marathi 

1371 . literature).—'Chandorkar, P, M,, “Gangãbãicem Siddhãnna,” 
BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. IV, p. 54 (In Marathi. Describes a MS. 
which adds one more name to the galaxy of Marathi poetesses) .— 

1372 . Chandorkar, P. M., “Nãthagopãlãce Sultana,” BISMQ, XXIII, 
Pt. IV, pp. 54,-55 (In Marathi. Sultana, a hitherto unknown 
poet-mystic who must have lived some time between 17Ü1 and 

1373 . i8th century) .—‘Chandorkar, P, M., “Sãhukrta SiddhãíLta- 
Matiprakãsa,” BISMfo XXIII, Pt. IV, p. 53' (In Marathi. 
A MS. of the above work which gives Sãhu as tlie name of the 

1374 . author)—Chapekar, N. G. f “Kãhim Gánim” BISMQ, XXII l5 
Pt. IV, pp. 55-58 (In Marathi, Publishes some popular songs). 

1375 . —Date, Ramakrishna Yeshavant, “Junyã Kãgadapatrãntila 
74-ya Ãnkaclyãcã Khulãsa ” MSP, XVI, pp. 35-36 (In Marathi. 
An attempt at interpretation of the sign “74I” found in some old 

1376 » -Marathi documents).—Ghorpade, Rarayanrao Babasaheb, “Jo- 
har,” ABO RI, XXIV, pp, 23Í-232 (The word ‘Johar 1 as a form 
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of salutation was used by respectable classes' all over Mahãrãstra 
in Jnãnesvara’s time. It gradually fell into disuse among them 
but was retained by the lower classes. The change to Ram- 
Rãm” was accentuated by the influence of Rãmdãs who was held 

1377 . in high estimation by Sivãji).—Jagadale, R. T., Tukã Vipra- 
krta Kãhim Kavita,” BISMd, XXIV, Pt. IVj PP- 65-69 (I fl 
Marathi. Publishes 15 abhangas on Draupadi and 11 álokas on 

1378 . Bhakti by Tukã Vipra).-Jog, R. S., ‘‘Gelya Satarã Varsãmtila 
$ãradopãsana,” MSP, XVI, pp. 249-254 (I n Marathi. A 
resumé of Marathi literary activity during the last seventeen 

1379 . years).— Joshi, N. G., “ ‘Chchandoracane’ visayi: 1) Gujarã- 
tinta va ii) Marathínta,” MSP, XVI, pp. 25-29 (In Marathi. 
A discussion on the reviews of Patwardhan’s Chandoracana in 

1380 . Gujarati and Marathi) .-Kale, D. V., “Marathi Grahthãncã 
Kãlãvara Yãdvãnci Avaáyakata,” MSP, XVI, pp. 3 2 "34 (•“) 
Marathi. A plea for preparing chronological lists of Marathi 

1381 . publications).—Kanetkar, S. K., Pendarkar, Y.. D., and Sant, 
Indira, “Kavícyã Antarangãnta,” MSP, XVI, pp. 108-121 (In 
Marathi. The author discusses the various means ofinterpretmg 
a poem and points out that for a correct and successful interpre- 
tation a critic must give due consideration to the psychological 

1382 . factors inherent in a poem).— Kanole, Vishveshvara Ambadasa, 
“Mukundarãja va Tatkrta Yogaviveka-Mãrtanda nãmaka 
Grantha,” BISMd, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 37 # (In Maratln. 
On the Yogaviveka-Mãrtanda of Mukundarãja, .a poetam the 

1383 . line of Jnãnesvar).—Kshirasagar, Keshava Krishna, “Gelyã 
Varsãmtila Adhyaksa Bhãsa^a MSP, XVI, pp. 265-272 (In 

Marathi. A resumé of some important points discussed in pre- 
sidential addresses delivered at different conferences during the 

1384 . year 1943).-—Lad, P. M., “Sri Vãmanarãvji Josi— Vãgmaya- 
mürti ” MSP, XVI, pp. 122-132 (In Marathi. A tribute to the 
late Vãman Malhar Josi and an evaluation of his work).— 

' 1385 . Mahãrãstra Sãhitya-Parisada —1942 cem Itivitta,” MSP, XVI, 
pp, 65-70 (In Marathi. Areportonthe activitiesofthèMarã- 

1386 . thi Sãhitya Parisad during the year 1942).—Mirikar, N. Y., 
“Anantakrta Bhãmãvilãsa va Sudãmacaritra,” BISMQ, XXIV, 
Pt. IV, p99 (In Marathi. Reproduces two verses from the 

1387 . above works of Ananta, disciple of Samartha).—Mirikar^ N. Y., 
“Vithalakrta Nãmadevãcã Naivedya,” BISMQ XXIV, Pt. IV, 
pp, 97-98 (In Marathi. An incomplete MS. of the story of 

1388 . Vithala and Nãmadeva by the poet Vithala) .—Mujumdar, G. N., 
“Jagadguru Vãmanasisya Trimalaviracita Jhãnadarpaiia,” 
BISMd, XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 100 (In Marathi. Describes a MS. 
of the work containing four adhyãyas with 792 verses of the year 

1389 1646).—Nene, H. N., “Saihãdravar^ana Kinvãm Saihãdri Ma- 

‘ hãtmya,” BISMd, XXIV, Pt. JV, pp. 78-92 (In Marathi. A 
criticai appreciation of SM, one of the seven sacred works of the 
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1390 . Mahânubhãvas).—Nijasure, V. H., “MM. Vidudratna Vãsu- 
deva Sãstri Abhyankar yãnce Smrtisa " MSP, XVI, pp. 18-21 
(In Marathi. A tribute to the late Vãsudeva Sãstri Abhyankar 

1391 . and his work).—Oak, D. K., “Ãryãbãdü Sakunavamticl ai.iakhl 
ek Prata,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 32-34 (In Marathi. 

1392 . Sakunavanti in verse).— Oak, D. K., “Tukãrãma Mahãrãjãncem 
Aprasidha Kavitva,” BISMd, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 26-32 (In 
Marathi. Unpublished poems of Tukãrãma—Sudãma Garitra, 

1393 . Jnãnarãja Mauli etc.).—Patankar, R. K, “Bhojaprabandha,” 
BISMd, XXIV, Pt. IV, pp. 92-94 (In Marathi. A page of 

1394 . a Marathi MS. of-Bhoja-Kãlidãsa in verse).—Pendse, S. D., 
“Jnãnesvarãhcã Totyã,” MSP, XVI, pp. 182-193 (In Marathi. 
Further discussion on the Yogavãsistha ascribed to Sri Jnãnes- 

1395 . vara).— Pohanerkar, N. S:, “Junyã Kãgadapatrãntila 74 cã 
Ãnkada,” MSP, XVI, pp. 137-138 (In Marathi. A note on 
the Symbol “74Y 1 found in some old Marathi documents). 

1396 - — Potdar, D(atto) V(aman), “Muktesvara va Hampi Virüpãksa,” 
BISMd, XXIV, Pt. IV, pp. 94-95 (In Marathi. From a 
reference to Hampi Virüpãksa in a MS. of M’s Ãdipam (hitherto 
unnoticed) the present author concludes that M’s father was from 

1397 . the Karuãtaka).— Potdar, Datto Vaman, “Vãnarí Telãcã Pra- 
kãra,” MSP, XVI, pp. 30-31 (In Marathi. An attempt at 
interpretation of the usage “Vãnari telãcã prakãra”).— 

1398 . “Pracina Marathi Gadyagrantha: Pahcikrta Viveka (continued),” Sdk, 
XII, pp. 41-48 (In Marathi. Old Marathi prose works).— 

1399 . Priolkar, A. K., “Sri Jtlãnesvarãiicã ek Pragüda Grantha,” 
MSP, XVI, pp. 1-11 (In Marathi. A paper 011 a MS. entitled 
“Yogavãsistha” ascribed to Sri Jnãnesvara). 

1400 . f) Oriya : Prasad, V. V., “The Literature of Orissa,” TQ, XV, 
pp. 302-306 (The Oriya of today is derived from Odro which 
was the result of the blending of Pãli, the language of the Mauryan 
administrators and missionaries, and the Dravidian language 
then spoken in Orissa. The author here gives a survey of Oriya 
literature since the I2th century A.D.). 

1401 . g) SiNDHi: Badvi, L., Tazkira-i-Lufti. Karachi, Shyam Offset 

1402 . Ltd., 1943, 228 pp. History of Sindhi poetry.— Qulam, Zaarin, 

■ “A note on the Sindhi Alphabet,’ 5 JSHS, VI, pp. 356-358 (Sindhi 

which was till then a colloquial language owes its script as weü 
as its use as a literary médium to the British occupation, as it was 
the Court of Directors that decided in favour of Arabic script, 
when Sir Bartle Frere, who had taken charge of the province, 
was undecided as to the choice between this script and Devanagari, 
which, however, continued to be taught to Hindu boys in govern- 
ment schools until Dayaram Gidumal, an Assistant Collector in 
Sind, recommended its abolition), 
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1403 . h) Urdu : Agha, Muhammad Eaqqar, Bayan-e-Ghalib. Lahore, 
Shaikh Mubarak Ali,. 1943, 640 pp. (In Urdu). The Interpre- 

1404 . tation of Ghalib’s Poetry.—Ahmad, A., and A., Shm-e-Asr-ke- 
kalãm kã-Intakkab-e-Jadid. Delhi, Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, 
t 943 j 2 73 PP* (In Urdu). A selection from modern Urdu poets. 

1405 . —Fayz, F. A., Naqsh-Faijãdi. Lahore, Maktabá-e-Urdu, 1943, 
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1414 . Urdu, 1943, 127 pp. (In Urdu) Poetry.- Rafiq Khavar, M., 
Iqbal-aur Uska Paighãm. Lahore, Maktaba-e-Urdu, 1943, 66 pp. 

1415 . (In Urdu). Iqbal and his message— Saghar, N., Rang-Mahal 
Hyderabad (Dn.), Idãra-e-Asha ‘at-e-Urdu, 1943, 208 pp. (In 

1416 . Urdu). Poetry.—Sliakur, A., Daur-i-Jadid-ke-Chand Muntakkb 
Hindu Shõrâ. Lucknow, Danish Mohal, 1943,184 pp. (In Urdu). 

1417 . Chiei Urdu Hindu poets in modern times—Abdul Haque, 

: “R&dad-i-Muqaddama-e-Mirza Ghalib,” Urdu, XXIII, pp. 142- 

170 (In Urdu ; A critique on the letters of Mirza Ghalib).— 

1418 . Akhtar, Jan Nisar, “Urdu ka pahlaUrdu Risala,” Urdu , XXIII, 
pp. 171-195 (In Urdu. A note on the Urdu journal Tahzib-ul- 

1419 . Akhlaque and its ethical value).—Âl-Misri, Taha Hussain, “Jahili 
adab Nayi roshni mé,” Urdu, XXIII, pp. 324-355 (In Urdu : The 

1420 . poets and Literature of the Days of Ignorance).— Chaghaiai, Mu- 
haramad ÂMulIah, “Farsi ki ek qalmi Mathnavi,” Urdu, XXIII, 
pp. 196-221 (In Urdu : The manuscript of a Persian Mathnàvi 

1421 . and its characteristics).—Faridi, Noor Ahmad, “Mashahír-i-adab 
ki laghzisheu,” Urdu, XXIII, pp. 476-518 (In Urdu : Mistakes 

1422 . committed by literary figures).—Farooqui, Khwaja Ahmad, 
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1424 . Fitna).—Kaifi, Pandit Daílatraya, “Adab. me naye rüghanat,’ ! 
Urdu, XXIII, pp; 257-267 (In Urdu : Notes on modern trends in 

1425 . Literature).—Khan, Sadat, Ali, “A Note on Iqbal,’ 5 IAL, XVII, 
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pp. 71-73 (An appreciation of IqbaPs poetry. ‘Iqbal was at his 
greatest when he silently mused over life, rather than when he 
expounded his political and philosophical theories with the vehe- 
mence,whichwascharacteristic ofhimin later days’—afactwhich 
is an important key to a more intimate understanding of him). 

1426 . — Sahar, Iqbal, “Munshi Ajmeri Marhfim/ 1 Urdu, XXIII, pp. 
104-131 (In Urdu. A biographical anthology of Munshi Ajmeri 

1427 . —a well-known poet and prose writer).—Shamsi, lukhtaruddin 
Ahmed, “Khalique bari ke tarz ki tín Babari makhtütat,” Urdu, 
XXIII, pp. 132-141 (In Urdu. Notes on (1) Nisab-í-Teflan, (2) 

1428 . Khüsh Hal Sabiyan, and (3) Nisab-i-Hindi).—Shírani, Hafiz 
Mahmud, “Tabsera (Hindfistan me Mughlün se qabl Farsi 
adab),” Urdu, XXIII, pp. 1-103 (In Urdu. A criticai review of 

1429 . Persian before the Advent of the Mugltals by Abdul Gani).—Sikandara- 
badi, Asgharali, “Munshi Prem Chand kã ek Yadgar Kirdar,” 
Urdu, XXIII, pp. 356-396 (In Urdu. A note on characterisation 
and a village girl, a character of the novel—Gowdan of 

1430 . Prem Chand).—Srivasta, Gori Saran, “Hindi ke naqsh-i-awalln,” 
Urdu, XXIII, pp. 289-323 (In Urdu. A cursory glance at Hindi 

1431 . Literature and Languagc).—Syed Abdullah, “Farsi ke zer saya 
zfiban-i-Urdu ke sadriji sraqqm,” Urdu, XXIII, pp, 268-288 
(In Urdu. The influence of Persian on the gradual development 

1432 . of Urdu).—Zamin Ali, S. M., £ ‘Urdu Marsiya (from earliest time up 
to 1840 A.D.),” JGJRI, I, pp. 71-94 (Marsiya or elegy, which lite- 
rally means c to mourn the deceasecl,’ also gives an account of the 
heroic deedsof the departed soul. Urdu marsiyas are imitations 
of the Persian marsiyas, and took their origin in the Deccan, Shuj a 
Uddin Nuri being the first to try his hand at them, They became 
so popular that they were composed even in Tamil and Telugu. 

, The author here gives some specimens of the Urdu marsiyas com- 
. posed in the Deccan during the Adil Shahi and Qutub Shahi 
regimes). 

1433 . South: (a) Kannada : Ãyyangar, H. Sesha, “How many 
‘Nãgavamas 5 were there?” AOJ? 5 VII, pp. 1-8 (In Kannada. 
While the authorship of the five Kannada works Chandombudhi, 

: Kãdambari, Kãvyãoalokana &c., was ascribed by R. Narasimhachar 
to two distinçt Nãgavarmas, Venkatasubbiah held that they were 
ali written by one and the same author. The present writer con- 
tends that besides the two Nãgavarmas spoken of by Narasimha- 
char íhere was yet another, who preceded his two naraesakes, and 
was the author of a Jaina work called the Vardhámãna Purãna). 

1434 . —Ãyyangar,H. Sesha,'“On Pampa’s Works,” AOR, VII, pp. 77- 
90 (In Kannada. Continued from the previous number, the pre¬ 
sent instalment discusses the meanings of the words ‘Kirãta’ and 

1435 . ‘Rtu Vimãna’).—Bhat, M. Mariappa, “Ghandassáram by Guiia- 
cãndra,” AOR, VII, pp. i-viii: (In Kannada. A short intro- 
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duction to the prosodial work Chandassãram by Guriacandra, pú- 
blished in the previous number containing a criticai account of the 
works on Kannada Prosody, followed by an analysis of the Chan- 

1436 . dassãram and an estimate of its value)“Ippatt èjaneya Kannada 
Sáhitya Sammejana, íSivamogga,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt. 4, pp. 
1-46 (In Kannada, Proceedings of the 27th session of the Kan¬ 
nada Literary Conference held'at Shimoga, Mysoré State, on the 
26th, 27th and 2hth Dec. 1942 : Welcome address by Hasudi 
Venkata Shastri, Presidential Address by D. R, Bendre, Presiden- 
tial speech at the Womcns’ Conference by Srimati Rãjamma, 

1437 . resolutions, and report of the session).—“Ippattentaneya Vãrsi- 
kãdhiveiíana,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt. 4, pp, 47-56 (In Kannada. 
Report of the proceedings of the general raeeting of the Kannada 

1438 . Sãhittya Parisat).—Manjanath, S., “The story of Rishi Vidyuc- 
cõra,” TQ, XV, pp. 211-218 (Rendered into English from the 
old Kannada classic the VaUãrãdhane of Sivakoti Ãcãrya, a 
Jaina writer of probably the gth century, which is the earliest 

1439 . extant prose work in Kannada Literature).—Narasimhachar, D. 
L., “Vaddãrãdhane,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt. 1, pp. 153-184 (In 
Kannada. Continued from the previous volume (See BIS 1942, 
No. 1439) stories 15-19, viz-, of Cilãta Putra, Daydaka Mahendra- 

. datta and otherfive hundred Rsis, Gãrtakya, and Vrsabhasena, are 

1440 . narrated in full in this volume).—Pai, M. Govinda, “Ratnãkara- 
varniya Kãlavicãra,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt. 1, pp. 1-13 (In Kan¬ 
nada. Ratnãkaravariji and his times. Discusses the circums- 
tances of Ratnâkaravarnfs birth, and from the evidence furnished 
by his two works, vk-, the Trilõka Sataka and Bharateáa Vai- 

. bhava as well as the Devicandra Rãjãvali Kathe and a couple of 
inscriptions from South Kanara, fixes the middle of the sixteenth 

1441 . century as the life-time of the poet)Rao, G. Varadaraja, “Purain- 
daraDãsara Kírtanegalu,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pts. 2-3, pp. 14-42 (In 
Kannada. The hymns of Purandara Dãsa, A disciple of Vyã- 
sarãya, Paramdara Dãsa who was a contemporary of Aeyutadeva 
Raya of Vijayanagara, is said to have composed no fewer than 
4,79,000 hymns, of which 1,140 are extant. The article attempts 

1442 . to assess the literary merits of these hymns).---Rao, N. Lakshmi- 
narayana, “Kavi Kirtivarma,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt. 1, pp. 14-18 
(In Kannada. Inquires into the date of the poet, who composed 
the Govaidya, and fixes the date of its composition between A. D. 

1443 . 1060 and 1080).—Sharma, Tirumale Tatacharya, “Ãndhra Navya 
Sãhitya,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pts. 2-3, pp. 55-74 (In Kaçmada. Trans- 
lation of an article contributed by Giçiugu Sitãpati to Ãndhra 
Sarvasvamu, an encyclopaedic work containing studies on the 
cultural and material dcvelopment of the Ãndhra coüntry. The 
present article is on the new style of writing that is coming into 

1444 . vogue among Telugu writers).—“Sríman Benagal Rãmarãyara- 
varu,” KSPP, XXVIII, Pt. 1, p. 14 (Obituary of the Kannada 
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translator to the Madras government, who was also the editor of 
the Suvãsini and other importaht literary periodicals), 

1445 . (b) Malayalam : Panikkar, K. M., (Tr.), “The Waves of 
Thought—Chinta Tarangini,” IAL, XVII, pp, 138-147 (Trans- 

1446 . lated from Malayalam in 9 cantos).— -Menon, Chelnat Achyuta, 

' “Mãvãratam Pãttu,” AOR, VII, pp. i-x; 25-70 (English intro- 

duction and Malayalam text, continued from previóus numbers, 
The Mãvãratam Pãttu is an old ballad, purporting to relate the 
story of the Mahãbhãrata while taking every freedom with the 
details. It is here reconstructed from two MSS. secured from 

1447 . Kottayam).—Varma, L. A. Ravi, “Yãtrã-kali and Bhadrakãli- 
pãttu,” BRVRI, XI, pp. 13-32 (Describes the two types òf semi- 
religious entertainments of a dramatic nature performed by a class 
of military Brahmans of Kerala). 

1448 . (c) Tamil: Chettiar, A. Chidambaranath, “Perurhgathê—Aur 
Arayci,” JAU, XII, Nos. 2-3, pp. 119-134 (In Tamil. A 

1449 . poem giving an account ofUdayana of Vatsadesa).—Dikshitar, 
V. R. Ramachandra, “Tamil Saiva Mystic Poets in Medieval 
South índia,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 173-178 (The four Saiva Samayã- 
cãryas: Sambandar, Appar, Sundaramürti, and Mãiukkavãsagar. 
Sambandar’s hymns compríse the first three Tirumumis, all full 
of musical accents. Appar’s poems compríse the next three 
Tirumumis consisting of about 300 poems, each of ten stanzas of 
four lines unlike the patigams of Sambandar which generally con- 
sist of eleven or twelve stanzas. Sundaramurti 5 s hymns form the 
seventh Tirumurai. There is a freshness and charm about his 
poems, and he is greatly remembered for his work Tiruttondattogai. 
Mãnikkavãsagar is the most popular of all the Saiva saints, and 
he was profoundly influenced by the Bhagavad Gitã. The Tirurã- 
sagam has been canonised, and its fifty-one poems are sung in all 

1450 . the Saiva temples in the Tamil land)—Dikshitar, V. R. Rama¬ 
chandra, “The Sangam Age,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 152-161 (In 
attempting to determine the age of the Sangam, assigns the 
Tolkãppiyam to the 4th century B. C. the/Tirukkural to the 2nd 
century B. C. and the Manimakkalai and the âilappadikaram to 

1451 . 2nd century A. D.)—Naidu, A. S. Narayanaswami, “Confession in 
Fidelity to Feminine Virtue,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 53-58 (The Kurin- 
chi-p-pãfóu, one of the ‘Ten Idylls-, written by Kapilar, the Tamil 
poet,200oyears ago,is here rendered into English prose with notes. 
The poem describes an important phase in secret love, the phase 
in which the lady’s friend tells her mother what has happened to 
her friend and why she is sick. As suclx this is the turning point 
from secrecy to marriage. This Tdylf is said to have been com¬ 
posed by Kapilar to make an Aryan King named Prakattan 

1452 . understand Tamil).—Filiai, Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri, “Sidelights 
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on Tamil Authors,” AOR, VII, pp. r-17 (Discusses the religious 
faiths of Tolkãppiar and the date of Mãnikkavãsagar. From 
the expression ‘patlimai’ applied to the former, it is here concluded 
that Tolkãppiar was of Jaina persuasion, ‘padimai’ being the 
Tamil equivalant of the Sanskrit ‘pratima , 1 meaning the eleven 
stages in the religious life of a Jaina, a conclusion borne out by the 
agreement between the Jaina classifí cation of living beings and 
To}kãppiar’s classiíication of the same. In the discussion of the 
dates of Mãnikkavãsagar the tradition that he came later than the 
Dêvãram hymnists is supported and he is placed in the latter half 

1453 . of the 9 th century A. D,) .—Filiai, T. P. Palaniappa, ‘‘A Lost Tamil 
Poem—Uddandan Kõvai,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 37-52 (Unearthed 
by the author from among the files of MSS. in the Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, this poem of unknown 
authorship, incomplete as it is in the MS. runs into 400 stanzas, 
and is dedicated to a chieftain named Uddariçlan, of the Kalappãla 
community among the Vellãlas of the Tamil-nãd, who seems to 
have flourished in the latter part of the i5th century. Some 

1454 . extracts are included).—Tatacharya, D. T,, “Amalanãdi Birãn,” 

1455 . JSVOI, IV, pp. 11-12 (In Tamil).—Sastó, K. S. Visvanatha, 

1456 . ‘Toni Iyalpu”, JSVOI, IV, pp. 17-59 (In Tamil).—Sastri,K.S. 
Visvanatha, “Toniporul,” JSVOI , IV, pp. 13-16 (In Tamil.). 

1457 . (d) Telugu: Sastry, Saimidlianam Smyanarayan, Renuka Vijayamu. 
With an Introduction by Ghidirmatam Virabhadra Sarma. 
Secundarabad, Sri Matike Nagaiah Dharma Nilayam, 1943, 208 
pp. Rev. in JSVOI, IV, pp. 196-197 by S. Ramakrislma Sastri: 
“The book is a translation from Canarese into Telugu poetry in 
five cantos dealing with the biographical episodes of the sage 
Rénuka. It relates a number of short stories and miracles show- 
ing the greatness of the sage along with his teachings of Saiva 

1458 . religion in general and Vlraáaivisrn in particular.”—Kavi, Rama- 
krishna, “Bhadrunçla Vyandu,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 42-45 (In Telugu); 

1459 . —Kavi, Ramakriska, “TaUavãcía Dapula Samkírtanalu,” JSVOI, 

1460 . IV, pp. 9-18 (In Telugu).—Krishsiaiah, 'D. V., “Umakantha 
Vidyashankara,” TQ, XV, pp. 150-156 (Critic, essayist, gram- 
marian, historian, poet and journalist (1889-1942)whose writings, 
it is hoped, when published will give him an honoured place ■ in 

■ the galaxy of men of letters of índia, whatever may be the future 
decisions of the Andhras in devcloping their language and litera- 

1461 . ture 1 ).—Raghavan, V., “Kumuda, an Unknown,Telugu Poet?” 
JÂHC, I, pp. 31-33 (Srlnivãsa in his Ãnandarangavijaya campu 
mentions -a poet, Kumuda of Golconda, as a protégée of Ananda- 
ranga Pillai^ ancestor Garbhadharaka. Nothing more is known 

1462 . • of the poet).—Shastri, Prafehakara, “Ãndhra-vangmayàmu- 

1463 . Puranayugamu,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 19-24 |(In Telugu)-Shastri, 
Prabhakara, “Paijditãrãdhya Uaritramu,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 1-8 
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1464 . (In Telugu).—Shastri, Prabhakara, “Talagudanamu-Saihpra- 

1465 . dãyamu,” JSVOI , IV, pp. 25-29 (In Telugu).—Shastri, Rama- 
krishna, “Nãtaka Racana,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 30-41 (In Telugu). 

Indo-Anglia 

1466 . Abbas, K. A., Invitation tolmmortaliíy. Bombay, Padma Publica- 

1467 . tions, 1943,39 pp. Aronson, A,, Ratíndranath Through WêsternEjes, 
Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1943,158 pp. From thePreface byAmita 
Chakravarty; “Literary critics will value this original approach, 
andstudents of Rabindranath Tagore J s works, in many coun- 
tries, will find in it a new incentive for explorative studies”.— 

1468 . Dongerkery, S. R., The hory Tmer. Baroda, East and West Book 
House, 1943, 116 pp. Rev. in TQ, XV, pp. 353-354 by D. 
Raghuthamacharya: “The poems are grouped under three heads, 
love, beauty and truth .,. The sight of the beautiful and the 
sublime in nature have an influence on the author that give him 
the warmth and skill of expression and make a real approach to 
poetry. There are two poems written by his wife, which cleserve 
praise, for there is great delicacy and freshness of imagery 

1469 . in them”.—Hamidullah, Zeb-un-nisa, Indian Bouquet. Calcutta, 
Gulistan Publishing House, 1943, 75 pp., illus. Rev. in MR, 
LXXV, p. 217 by Kalidas Nag: “Here we greet with joy the silver 
voice of a Muslim girl-poet, (who) gives us ballads of joy as well 

1470 . as lyrics of tears”.—Iyengar, K. R. Srinivasa, hdo-Anglian LiUr- 
ature. Bombay, The International Book House, 1943,70 pp. Rev. 
in MR, LXXVI, p. 256 by H. C. Mookerjee: “The book contains 
a criticai estimate of the Indian writers of English verse and prose 
... His observations on the works of Toru Dutt, Manmòhan 
Ghosh, Aurobindo Ghosh, Sarojíni Naidu, and Rabindranath 
Tagore speak of a fine discriminating taste and sound literary 

1471 . judgment”.—Iyengar, K. R. Srinivasa, Litemture and authorship m 
índia. With an introduction by E. H. Foster. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1943, 46 pp. Rev. in MR. LXXVI, p. 256 by 
H. C. Mookerjee ... a short criticai survey of the intellectual 
and literary life of the Indian people since 1800. The learned 
author has given us a fine analysís of all those forces and factors 
which have contributed to the growth and development of modern 

1472 . Indian literature”.— Pearsall, 6. E., Deccan Poems. Bombay, 

1473 . Thacker&Co., 1943, 51 pp—Rao, Raja, and Alli,Ahmed, (Ed.), 
To-momw. Bombay, Padma Publications, 1943, 164 pp. Rev. in 
Mi XIX, "p. 400 by S. R. Galea : “Through a collection of 
various essays, poems and short stories from the pen of (various) 
authors, the editors aim at revealing ‘the perceptible spiral of 
truer human values, transparently international and inevitably 
Progressive that are perceptible behind the modern conflict.’ ” 

1474 . —Sarabhai, Bharati, The Well of the People , Shantiniketan, 
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Visva-Bharati, 1943, 54pp.Rev.in MII, XXXIII, pp. 350-352 by 
W.G. A(rcher) É : “Inher poem I/íTM of thePeople Miss Bharati 
Sarabhai uses tliis public image but gives it a new and private 
significance. Her poem is concerned with the conflict of forces 
in • modem índia, The forces of the present are at war with the 
traditions of the village, The first would rouse índia from the 
torpor, while the second would keep her as she is. ‘There love is 
filling her pitcher from the well. Yet she has ho rope wherewith 
to draw water. 1 Through this quotation from Kabir, Miss Sara¬ 
bhai points to the meaning of her poem. The Well of the People 
expresses the frustration of those whose passion for their country 
would lead them to evoke its energies but who are baffled by the 

1475 . drcumstances of their time”.—Singh, Adhyatam, The Trembling 
Echo . London, Arthur H. Stockwell, 1943. Rev. in MR y LXXV, p. 
383 by Santosh Chatterji; “Forty-nine pieces are linked tògether 

1476 . in this book of‘A Poem’ on the single theme of love”.—Sykes, 
Marjorie, Réindmnath Tagore. Calcutta, Longmans, 1943, 134 
pp. Rev. in M, XIX, p. 479 by J. J. Pinto; “ ... a fine introduc- 

1477 . tion to the great poet and dramatist.”—Aguiar, A., “English 
Biographers and Biography,” NR, XVII, pp. 21-31 (Elucidates 
the functions of biography and illustrates them with examples of 

1478 . biography in English literature)Balaratnam, L. K., “Uma 
Maheswer, the Poet,” jV$, XVIII, pp. 144-14.8 (A criticai estimate 
of his works: The Feast of the Crystal Heart,’ ‘Among the silen- 
ces’, ‘Awakened Asia,’ ‘One God, One Empire, One mankind,’ 

1479 . ‘Layofthe Lotus,’ and ‘Southern Idylls’).—Basu, Nitish Kumar, 
“William Somerset Maugham,” JDL., XXXIII, pp. 1-116 (A 

1480 . study of the literary artist and his technique).—Chaítopadhyaya, 
Harindranath, “The Gamel-Driver Dreams of His God,” AÍR, 

1481 . LXXIII, pp. 441 (A poem).—Basgupta, Rabindrakumar, “Byron 
in the Home of Lords,” CR, LXXXVI, pp, 210-219 (His failure 

1482 . as a parliamentarian).—Basgupta, Rabindrakumar, “Walt Whit- 
man on índia,” CR, LXXXIX, pp. 106-108 (Walt Whitman’s 
passage to índia is significant as a spirited affirmation by a Western 

1483 . poet of the value of Indian ciilture).—Desai, D. M., “Browning 
the Buddhist and Vedantist,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 534-535 (Holds 
that the difficulty of an average western reader in understanding 
Browning’s poetry is due to his ignorance of Browning’s Oriental 
philosophical background which is partly Buddhist and partly 

1484 . Vedantist).—Dhingra, Baldoou, “Shakcspeare’s Conception of 
the Nature of genius in Hamíet,” CR, LXXXIX, pp. 28-34 

1485 . (in perception, thought and action),—Bongerkery, S. R., “The 

1488 . shadowPlay,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 216 (Apoem).—Dustoor, P. E., 

“Dominion Status in Language,” AUM, XXII, Pt. 2, pp. 33-38 
(Claims dominion status for English as written and spoken in 

1487 . índia).—Friend-Pereira, F. J., “The Penny Dreadful,” NR, 
XVIII, pp. 169-184 (Accounts for the origin and popularity qf. 
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the Penny Dreadful (story of crime written in a sensational and 
morbidly exciting style), which is a svmptom of decaying culture). 

1488 . —Gandhi, K. E, “A New Laudmark in Poetry,” TQ, X\ r , pp. 
67-72 (A review of K. D. Sethna’s The Semt Spkndonr, which en- 
titles him, aceording to the reviewer, to the rare distinction of an 
innovator in the field of poetry, the distinction consisting in the 
fact that he is one of the few poets who have succeeded in breaking 
open ‘the .door of our luminous inner being and to express its 
truth, beauty and light in its own rhytiimic terms,’ which is the 
fundamental endeavour of the time spirit, as Sri Aurobindo 

1489 . would put it).—Gour, Hari Singh, “Shakespeare : His Life and 
Work,” CR, LXXXVI, pp. 2tff (Sketch of his carcer and general 

1490 . criticism of his works).—íyongár, K. R. Srinivasa, “Comedy,” 
NR, XVIII, pp. 9-36 (Comedy .'as a distinct literary forni is 
•discussed here under the íbllowing heaclings: Comedy and Laugh- 
ter, Meredith on Comedy, uses oiTaughter, Feibleniann on Come¬ 
dy, Romantic and Classical Comedy, the spiral of Comedy, Farcc, 
Roman Comedy, the Comedy of‘Humours,” Restoration Comedy, 
Restoration Comedy and Contemporary Life, Frendi Comedy, 
Post-Restoration Comedy, Great Comedy, Shakespearean Come¬ 
dy, the Romantic Comedies, Tragedy and Comedy, Divine 

1491 . Comedy).—Iyengar, K. R. Srinivasa, “The Poetry of Sri Auro¬ 
bindo,” NR, XVIII, pp. 306-315 (An appreciation of Sri Auro» 

1492 . bindo’s Collected Poema and Piãys).—kúá, K. L., “Some Social 
and Literary Critics and Moraüsts of the carly Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” JUB, XII, Pt. II, pp. 1-13 (Francis Hutcheson, Gilbert 

1493 . • Burnet, Mathew, Coiicaneii, and ‘Monius’).-Kaul, K. K., “The 
Novel Today,” jT£?,,XV,pp. 157-160 (The author Holds that the 
desire to entice the comnion man is the most striking chafacte- 
ristic of the modem novel. He accounts for the ubiquity of virtue 
among commonmen, which is taken for granted in thesc novels, 
by the Rousseaunist conception of the innate goodness of Man and 
the Marxist belief that this goodness is relatively unímpaired in 

1494 . those who do not exploit their neighbours for profit).—Kesavan, 
B.S., “Shakespeare Criticism in the Eighteenth Gentury,” lí-T- 
JMU, III, pp. 51-76 (From Rowe and Pope to Theobald, Bentley 

1495 . and Warburton).—Lahiri, K., “Humour in English Literature,” 
CR, LXXXVIII, pp. 97-104 (A rapid survey of the history of 

1496 . English literature from the view point of humour element).—Meh- 
ta, Boman H., “A Note on Swift,” NUJ, No. 9, pp. 88-92 (Swift 
was not a revolutionary, nor did he acquiesce in the status t]uo. He 
could visualise the evils that would result from the rise of the 
bourgeosie. He would not advocate a step back to feudal way 
of life, nor had he the vision of a revolutionary to accept the new 

1497 . ■ order as an inevitable historical process.).— Menon, K. P.Karuna- 

kara, “The Letters ofHorace Walpole,” JAU, XII, Pt. 2-3, 
pp. 94-105 (An estimate of the letters of Walpole on contemporary 
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England. They are of inestimable value to the picturesque histo- 

1493 . rian of the period)Milford, C. S., “English Prosody,” JDL, 
XXXIII, pp. 1-37 (In seeking to unravel the confusion into which 
the subject of English Prosody has fallen, the author attempts two 
tasks. First, the analysis of stress, and secondly, to draw attention 
to a tradition in English Prosody represented chiefly by Coventry 
Patmore and Dr. D. S. McColl, which sheds much light, specially 
on the place of stress in English verse and its relation to length or 

1499 . time).—Misra, S. P., “Inconsistency in Shaw’s ‘Pygmalion’,” 
MR, LXXIII, pp. 293-295 (Shaw who feels sincerely that English, 
which is governed by a foreign alphabet, needs a better one, has 
failêd to suggest any new alphabet for the language or to 

1500 . correct and improve upon the existing one).—Mukherjee, K., 
“Shakespeare’s índia,” M, XVIII, pp. 266-284 (From the 
various references to índia in his works, it is here concluded that 
though Shakespeare had oppórtunities of knowing much more of 
índia, he could not use that additional knowledge in any of his 
dramas, and for his purpose índia remains “the gorgeous East, 
whose caverns teem with diamond flaming and with seeds bf 

1501 . gold”).—Mukherjee, K., “Shelley and índia,” JVR,XVII, pp. 
101-114 (Gives rcference to índia and Indian scenes to be found 
in Shelley’s works, and shows that like Southey Shelly too 
came under the influence of the Indian movement introduced 
into England by Sir William Jones and other Indologists) .— 

1502 . Nayar, Prakash, “The Art and Function of Literary Griticism,” 
CR, LXXXIX, pp, 169-181 (Evolution of the criticai theory). 

1503 . —Purendra, Narayan, “War-Poems (1914-1919),” MR, LXXIII, 
pp.. 369-372 (‘The soldier poets of the World War I realisedwarin 
poetry. Their theme in most cases is not concerned with poetry. 
The subject of it is War, and the Pity of War. The poetry is in the 
Pity. The author here deals with the pioneer in this line—Rupert 

1504 . Brooke).—Rao, P. Sama, “The Poetry of Tom Dutt—a study,” 
TQ , XV, pp. 321-330 (A pioneer in the field of Indo-Anglian 
poetry, who gave the English-speaking world a sublime idea of 
Indian culture, and the pre-eminent character of whose poetry is 
the Vedic atmosphere, which she successfully recaptured for the 

1505 . benefit of the industrialized modern age).—Rao, Diwan Bahadur 
T. Bhujanga, “Shelley and Non-Violence or Áhimsa,” MR, 



LXXIII, pp. 129-131 (It wasby the.transformationor rather the 
suhlímation by him of the doctrine of necessity which he had imbi- 
bed in his youth from Godwin that he came to preach the doctrine 

1506 . of Ahimsa),—Rao, Diwan Bahadur T. Bhujanga, “Shelley and 
the Vedanta,” TQ, XV, pp. 18-22 (The philosophy of Shelley, 
described by Stopford Brooke as ‘idealistie pantheism, , resembles 
the Vedanta, and was the result of his reaction to what he believed. 

1507 . to be the ‘dreadful theology’ of Galvinism).—Sathyagirinathan, 
P. G, “Dickens and the Poor Law H-TJMU, III, pp. 115-128 
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(Explains the circumstances which impelled Dickens to expose the 

1508 . evils of the poor law administration in his O Um Twist),— Thiaga- 
rajan, V. A., “Amor Intellectualis Dei,” H-TJMU, III, pp. 15-29 
(A reinterpretation of Shelley ! s conception of God and his idea of 

1509 . Christianity).—Wadia, B. J, “Shakespeare^ Sermon on War,” 
AP, XIV, pp. 147-150 (Attempts to outliné Shakespeare’s philo¬ 
sophy of war from his plays tímy V, Troilns and Cressida, King 
John, and TimonofAthens). 

Linguistics 

1510 . General: Chatterji, Suniii Kumar, Langnages and íke Linguistic 
Problem. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1943. Rev. in 'MII, 
XXIII, p. 264 by Mildred Archer: “ ... gives a brief summary of 
the linguistic history of índia and of the present position. Dr. 
Chatterji proposes that a simplified Bazar Hindustani in modified 
Roman script should become the lingua franca of índia for the 
purpose of communication and for the unification of the Country.” 

1511 . —Kulkarni, K. P., “Dhvanllã ArthaKasã PrãptaHoto?” MSP, 
XVI, pp. 136-137 (In Marathi. Rejoinder to No.' 1512 below). 

1512 . —Ramanandayati, “Dhvanllã Artha kim Arthãlã Dhvaní,” MSP, 
XVI, pp. 135 (In Marathi. A discussion on the interrelation 

1513 . between sound and meaning).—-Rao, U. Venkatakríshna,. “The 
Romance of Words,” AP, XIV, pp. 204-207 (Presents here some 
results of his studies in semantics. Particularly interesting is his 
tracingofthedegradation which the once glorious name Asura has 

1514 . suffered at the hands of time and exotericism).—Sankaran, C. R., 
and Gai, G. S., “The Methodological Importance of the Goncept 
of‘Ethno-Psychology’ in Modern Linguistics,” RIA, VI, pp. 283- 

1515 . . 286.—Tagare, G. V., “Bholabhãsãncã Prasna,” MSP, XVI, 

p. 264 (In Marathi. A Note on the study of díalects). 

1516 . Aryan : Chattopadhyaya, Suniti Kumar, Vaiádiki . Calcutta, 
The Bengal Publishers, 1943. (In Bengali). Rev. in MR, LXXV, 
p. 221 by KalidasNag : “Dr. Chatteiji is a pioneer of comparative 
philology, and so naturally felt the urgent need of expanding our 
(Bengali) cultural outlook, ashe has done by publishing the volume. 
His first storyDetóisfrom old Irish and Brunhild is from Teutonic 
sources. There is a paper on Mexican Renaissance and another 
on the culture of the Yoruba and the Negrões of África, The rest 
of the articles are devoted to the Arabian Nights, Tibetan Kesar 
Saga, Chinese divinities, and Burmese Kyanzettha, Dr, Chatterji 
with his habitual enthusiasm makes those countries and peoples 

1517 . live again in our soul”.—Cuny, A,, Recherches sur le Vocalüme, U 
Consonantime et la Fomation des Racinesen “ Rostratique ” (Ancetre 
de LTndo-Européen et du Ghamito-Sémitique). Paris, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1943, vii, 164 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 1947,. pp. 131- 
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133 by John Brough : “The term “nostratique” coined by H. 
Pedersen to denote such languages as might be proved to be related 
to the Indo-European group,.is here restricted to the hypothetical 
Indo-Euiopean-Hanuto-Semitic faniily .,,, This book carries 
a stage further the author’s “Études pré-grammaticales ,, (Paris 
1924), and subsequent articles, and those who have not been con- 
vinced hitherto ,will find little new to convince them of the original 

1518 . unity of the two groiips”.—Doshi, B. J., GujamtiBhãmi Utkrànti. 
iC4li Bomhay, Umversity of Bombay, 1943, 682 pp. (In Guiarati) 

1519 . Bailey, H. W., Iranica,” BSOS, XI, Pt. 1, pp. 1-5 (Interpreta- 
tion of certain terms such as Khazar meaning desert, Barmak, an 
Arabic_corruption of pramukka, U cheif \ simvandhah ‘Spells’ 

1520 . ■ nyãnadü =nayaka or leader, and tcamgala elbow).— Basu G C 

■ “Nasalisationinmiddle Indo-Aryan,” , 4 POPJ, XXIV, pp. í 75-100 
(It originated in the later period of Indo-Germanic and was inhe- 
nted by some dialects of Aryan, e.g. Avestan and some Indo- 
Aryan dialects other than the standard Vedic. Itbecame sopro- 
nounced in Prãkrt that later on it occurred even where semi-vowels 
and spirant sounds were not present. Hence the development of 

nasal in lndian languages either in connection with “conjunct” 

or hntervocal” consonant is not due to an influence from without, 
k u l ls a phenomenon originating within the IdG. language itsclf). 
1521 ,. —Basu, G. S., “‘Some Asokan Forms in Bengali” by Dr S N Sen 
(NewDelhi) (Acriticism),” MIA, VI, pp. 186-188 (Holds that the 
_ theory of Dr. Sen with re. to the word ‘prob’ (purva) which he 
1522 . connects with Girnar is wrong)-Bhayani, Harivallabh, “Ketãlãk 
, Kq _ Xahevala Aprayogo ãne Duáprayogo,” FGST, VII, 351-358 (In 
152 d. Gujarati. Some knownproper and improper uses).—“Cayana- 
Saíiskrtme Sarasvati Sabhda,” WPP, XLVII, pp. 305.309 (In 
Hindi. Dwells on the different meanings of the word ‘Sarasvati’ 
such as (1) goddess of learning, (2) speech, (3) name of a river, 

< f Ü0W) ‘ 5 the best woman , one of the goddesses of the Buddhists, 

1524 . - (6) one of the names of goddess Durga).-Dave, I. N. “Linguis- 

ücSurvey of the Border lands of Gujarat,” JGRS, V, pp. 208- 
226 (Deals with the nature of the dialects spoken on the border 
and_ " t l€ P ronun ÇÍation, isoglosses, disapiration, spirentization. 

1525 . grammar, accent, intonation and rhythm).—David, H. S., “The 
Persian or Iranian Origin of the word. “Hindu”,” ILQ, XIII 
pp. ii9-121 (The old Persian word for the ‘Sindhu’ was ‘Hindu’’ 

awordfirstusedinaninscriptionofDariusHystaspesatPersepO" 

hs as an equivalem of modern Sind, the land of the Indus. The 
word Hindu’ is thus derived from Old Persian. It was turned 
!? j., • historia ns, and from this the modern word 

1526. r a Q ls , T der ' ved) ‘~ DÍXÍt * G,) "Sabdãcara-Kaupin,” BPr , 

. - 0 _ ’ P* 80 yujarati.- ‘Kaupin 1 , a word which occurs in Pãni- 

1527 . m s grammar is here taken to mean sin)Kakati, B, “Certain 
Austnc-Sanskrit Word—Correspondences,” MIA, VI, pp, 49.51 
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(Compares certain well-known Sanskrit words of unknown origin 
which bear striking resemblances in sound and sense to non-Aryan 
Austric forms, such words being Kãyastha=kaiathoh==entry in 
writing; vanga=bong=natural spring; Sii=Sri-hatta=a fair on 
the river side; Saumàra=sum=to bathe and semir =turbid water; 

1528 . Haya-Griva= (Haya=red) having a red neck).—Katre S. M., 
“Influence of Popular Dialects on Sanskrit,” ABO RI, XXIV, pp. 
9-26 (‘While Sanskrit has influenced the linguistic, spiritual, and 
cultural life of more than two continents, it has in that slow but 
continuous process imbibed within itself traces of such contact, and 
made its own a large part of the vocabulary and grammaticál 

1529 . features’).—Konow, Sten, “The Authorship of the Sivasütrâs," AO, 
XIX, pp. 291-328 (Is Pãnini the author of the Sivasütras, viz-, 
the arrangement of sounds different from those expressed by the 
letters of the traditional Indian alphabet, an arrangement'which 
he has handed down as a sort of introduction in his Astádhyãyi ? 
The investigation of this questionleads the author to conclude that 
while some of the sütras (mentioned here) can, with great probabi- 
lity, be ascribed to Pãiiini, the others such as al, ac, hal may have 
becn inherited, with substitution of pratyãhãras for the general 

1530 . terms).—Meharothra, Ramamurthy, “Svadesi thathã Videsí 
Hindi Sabdom me Dvani-Parivarthan,” MPP, XLVIII, pp. 157- 
177 (In Hindi. Dwells on the changes in pronunciation of loan 

1531 . words in Hindi). —Mirza, Hormazdyar P., “Modern Persian 

, Hast and Ast, ” ILQ, XIV, p. 35 (Mid. Pers. ast and hasl, are two, 

1532 . dialectical forms, having no difference in meaning).—Morgens- 
tierne, Georg, “The Phonology. of Kashmiri,” ÃO, XIX, pp. 
79-99 (An analysis of the type of Kashmiri for which an improved 
orthography has been invented by Isvara Kaula, employing modi- 
fications and combinations of Nãgari (or Sarada) characters to 

1533 . denote a variety of vowel sounds).—Narahari, H. G., “The 
Sabdalingárthacandrikã of Sujana,” Bra, ALB, VII, pp. 37-45 
(This dictionary of homonymous words in Sanskrit is not so well 
known. An examination of a palm-leaf MS,, of this Work now in the 
Adyar Library by the present author has yielded valuable infòr- 
mation of the history of the family of Sujana, who may definitely 

1534 . be assigned tò the 17Ü1 century A. D.).—Narahari, H. G., (Ed.), 
“Visesamrta of Tryambakamisra,” BraALB, VII, pp. 89-106 
(Edited for the first time. This is an orthographical lexicon which 
gives the several forms in which the same word may appear. 
What the Kavimhasya of Halãyudha is for verbs, this lexicon is for 

1535 . Nouns).—Patkar, M. M., “Ekâksara Ratnamâla of Mãdhava, 
about 1350 A. D.,” PO, VIII, pp. 118-119 (A lexicon dealing with 
single letters of the alphabet and the meanings attached. to every 
letter, and divided into three sections: the svarakânda, vyanja- 

' nakân.d.a, and samyuktakãnda by Mãdhava of the Bhãradvãja 
gotra (son of Mãyana) who was a minister of Harihara (hereiden- 
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1536 , tified with Harihara of Vijayanagara).—Patkar, M. M., “i 37 
Sabdãrpva by Sahajakirti (about 1630 A. D.),” PO, VIII, pp. 
143-144 (A small lexicon composed by the Jaina author Sahaja- 

1537 , kirti, a pupil ofHemanandanagarii, about A. D, 1630).—Patkar, 
M.M., “Sabdabhedaprakãsatíkã byjMnavimalaganifVtfO, XIX, 
pp. 179-181 (The Sàbdabhedaprakãéa is a small dictionary of nouns 
which, though identical in meaning, differ in their spellíng. It is 
composed by Mahesvara, the celebrated author of Vikaprakãh. 
Jnânavimalagai,n’s commentary, noticed here, aims at giving the 
derivation and . etymology úf every word wherever possible).— 

1538 , Randle, H. N., “ An Indo-Aryan Language of South índia : 
Saurãstra-bhãsã^Mtf, XI, Pt. 1, pp. 104-12 i (Spoken by more 
than a hundred thousand persons who play an important part in 
the textile industry of Madras and form a considerable element 
in the population of Madura and other towns and localities in the 
Tamil dístricts. The account of their migrations which is preserved 
in a setform of words used in their marriage ceremonies is as follows: 
They were a guild of silk-weavers, who migrated from the Lãta- 
visaya to Mandasor, where they resided for a time (and erected 
according to the Mandasor inscription a temple to the Sun). But 
long before the Muslims captured that place, they left for the 
Yãdava capital Devagiri, and subsequent migrations led them 
.first to Vijayanagar, and finally to the Tamil country their present 
home. The writer reproduces here parts of Rama Rao’s Vyãkamna ! 

1539 ; with a running commentary).—Stembach, Ludwik, “Veáyã Syno- 
• nyms and Aphorisms,” PF, IV, Pt. II, pp. 157-168 (Continued 
from Vol. IV, Pt. I, p. 114. (See BIS 1942, No. 1491) synonyms 

1540 , foraharlot)Tagare, G. V. “Nãgarl Dhvani Tipi,” MSP, XVI, 
pp, 22-24 (In Marathi. The paper discusses the phonetic possi- 
hilities of the Nãgari script and points out its limitations). : 

1541 , Dravidian : Burrow,T., “Dravidian Studies III :Two Develop- 
mentsof initial K— in Dravidian,” BSOS, XI, Pt. 1, pp. 122-139 
(Original Dravidian k —is palatalized to c in Tamil, Malayalam, 
and Telugu, when followed by the front vowels, i, %, e, ê ; while 
in the northern group of Dravidian languages (Brahui, Kurukh, 
Mal to) a development more orless theopposite of the palatalization 
takes place. In these languages initial k— is preserved before i, í ; 
before all other vowels it is changed to a guttural spirant usually 
represented in Brah. and Kur. by kh, in Malt. by q. In this case 
the vowels e, 5 are classed with the back vowels a, ã etc., and not 

1542 , as is usually the case with i, í as front vowels).—Ramakrishnayya,K., 
“The Dravidian Infmitive,” AOR, VII, pp. 1-12 (Holds that 
the Dravidian infinitive which was originally an infinite verbal 
form formed by suffixing ‘al’ to the root, has later given rise to a 
good niimber of compound verbal forms in these languages, thus 

- serving to show how.the principie of agglutination has been at 
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work in the general development of the forms in these languages). 

1543 , — Reddiar, V. Venkata Rajula, “Word-Building,” AOR, VII, 
pp. 1-16 (In Tamil. The author indicates and exemplifies 1) the 
origin of language; 2) the interdependence of Dravidian languages; 
3.) certain nominal endings of the Primitive Dravidian; 4) the 
laws of phonetic changes in the major Dravidian languages; and 

1544 , 5) certain types of word-formation in Tamil) .—Sankaran,C. R., 
and Venkatesiah, M. G., “Totality,” BDCRI, IV, pp. 263-267 
(Deals with quántity with reference to Kannada. It is based on 
Sapir’s Totality, and is intended like the latter for the eventual use 
of those who are interested in fundamental problemsof language 
structum The novel approach from the Dravidian has given 
rise to certain new ideas on Totality). 

1545 , Austronesian: Benedict, Paul K., “Studies in Thai kinship Termi- 
nology,’ JAOS, LXIII, pp. 168-175 (From an examination of the 
extantlinguistic material the present writer has here reconstructecl 
21 basic kin-ship terms for proto-Thai. These terms are so highly 
distinctive that they constitute a pattern quite diíferent from any 
encounteredinthe various Sino-Tibetan systems of nomenclature, 
a fact which shows that the basic affinities of Thai are with Indone- 

1546 , sianrather thanwith Smo-Tibetan).—Gonda, J./Tnwendige nasaal 
—enliquida—verbindingen in Indonesische talen,” Bijdmgen, Cl, 
pp. 141-206 (In Dutch. The connection between pasal and liquid 

1547 , letters within words in the Indonesian languages).—Kern, R. L, 
“De Soendasche Umpak Basa,” Bijdragen, GII, pp. 81-94 (In 
Dutch. The Umpak Basa in the Sunda language, i. e. inversions 

1548 , in the Sunda language).—Kern, R. A., “Wortels en grondwoor- 
den in de Austronesische talen,” Bijdra§en, CII, pp. 275-370 (In 
Dutch. Roots and root-words in the Austronesian languages). 

1549 , — Sebeok, Thomas, A., “Phonemic System of Santali,” JAOS, 
LXIII, pp. 66-67 (Based on Bodding’s Materials for a Santali Gmm - 
mar, Vol. I, Dumka, 1930, and hís Santal Folk Tales, Oslo, 1925-29, 
3 vols.). 

1550 , . Semetig : Leslau, Wolf„ “South-East Semitic (Ethiopic and 

South-Arabic),” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 4-14 (Ádvances proofs for 
the dialectical unity of the Ethiopic and South Arabic groups of 
languages on the basis of phonology, morphology, and vocabu- 

1551 , lary).—Sturtevant, Edgar H., “Hittite ia—Mút, Do, Perform’,” 
JAOS, LXIII, pp. 1-3. 

Grámmar 

1552 , Aryan : Vajapeyi, K., Brajabhãsã kã Vyãkamna. Kanakd, Hima- 

1553 , laya Agency, 1943, 296 pp.—Bhattacharyya, Dinesh Chandra, 
“Purusòttamadeva ! s Commentary on the Mahãbhãsya,” IHQ, 
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XIX, pp. 201-213 (The long-lost commentary of this celebrated 
grammarian of the Bengal school of Pâi^ini remains yet to bc 
discovered. But one or two fragments from it are now being 
salvaged thanks to the discovery of the works of later commenta- 
tors on the Mahãbhâsya. These are Sankara, in whose commen¬ 
tary (an extract from which is here reproduced) two introductory 
verses of Purusottama’s work have been preserved ; Manikantha 
who commented on Sankara and who definitely States that Sankara 
wanted to publish and elucicjate the difficult work Mahãbhâsya 
as explained by Purusottamdeva at therisk of hislife. Then there 
is a fairly large work called Bhãtyavyãkhyaprapaficca which appears 
to be a highly discursive commentary on Purutottama’s lost work, 
and contains rare quotations from it. The present author places 
Purüsottama between A. D. 1075-1125 and assigns the second 
quarter of the iath century as the upper limit of this date).— 

1554 . Chatterji, Kshitish Chandra, ‘‘Some Sanskrit Stanzas,’* MIA, VI, pp. 
21.3-214. (On the use of the mrà&jagrãsa and agrasat (in the ãtma- 
nepada form) which are wrong for jagrasê, which is correct). 

1555 . —Chaturvedi, S. P., “Significance of Pãçinfs Sutra VI-i-92,” 
MJJ, No. 9, pp. 68-69 (Replyto Batakrishna Ghosh (See BIS 1942, 
No. 1517). The real purpose of Pãpii in mentioning a Pürvã- 
cãrya (earlier grammarian) in VI-i-92 is to indicate that' the 
vrddhil aiddownin VI-i-91 is optional when a sup- root follows in 

1556 . the opinion of Apishali) .—Devadhar, C. R., “Mahamohopadhyaya 
Vasudeva Abhyankar ,” ABO RI, XXIV, pp. 140-142 (Obituary. 
Author of the Marathi translation of the Pãtanjala-Mahãbhãsya). 

1557 . —< 5 ode, P. K., “The Chronology of the Commentary of Sadãnan- 
dagaiii on the Siddhãnta-Candrika of Rãmãárama or Rãmacan- 
drãsràma, A. D. 174,3,” JA, IX, pp. 17-19 (Aufrecht and others 
have not indicated the date of cortiposition of this commentary, 
which is now found to be Samvat 1799 -A. D. 1743 from two MSS. 
in the B. 0 . R. Institute, Poona. The work shows the author 
to be a close student of Sanskrit grammar, acquainted with the 

1558 . writings ofprevious scholars on the subject).—Gonda, J., “Bemer- 
kungen Zum Gebrauch der Pronomina der 1. und 2. Person also 
Subjekt in Altindischen,” AO, XIX, pp. 211-2x9 (In German. 
Observations on the use of the pronouns in the first and second 

1559 . persons as subject in Indo-Aryan).-Kulkarni, E. D., “Unpãrii- 
nian Forms and Usages in the Criticai Edition of the Mahãbhã- 
rata,” BDCRI, IV, pp. 227-247 (The present instãlment is on the 

1560 . participles).—Rajwade, V. K., “Metrical -and Grammatical 
Lapses due to the Imposition of Rules of Modern Grammar and 
Prosody on Rks.,” ÍHQ, XIX, pp, 147-155 (Three stanzas are 
taken: one each from the Bhagavad Gita, Raghuvamsa, and the 
Svapnavãsavadatta). 
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1561 . Dravidian: Khare, G. H.,“A Note on the change of‘P’ to ‘H’ in Ka- 
narese,” PO, VIII, pp. 145-146 (Asagainst the assertion of Dr. A. 
N. Narasimhia in his Grammar of the Old Kanarese Inscriptions that 

, down to the end the gth century p was never changed to h , the 
author points to an occurrence of this change in an inscription of 
the Chalukya Vikramãditya II dated A. D. 744 or & S. 664,where 
the word ‘ãruhana* is evidently used for a certain tax of six panas). 

1562 . -Somayaji, G. J., “Muence of Sanskrit Grammar on Telugu 
grammar,” JAHC, I, pp. 129-137 (Gives the structure of the 
Telugu sentence of the pre-Nannaya period, and the forms of 

1563 . noun and verb).—Somayaji, G. J., “The Origin and Development 
of the Post-position in Telugu,” JAHC , I, pp. 17-23 (In Dravidian 
languages post-positions are independent words suffixed to other 
words to denote certain special meaning or relationship with other 
parts of the sentence. The words gradually çlegenerated into what 
are called vibhaktis (post-positions) in the Sanskrit-ridden gram- 
mars of these languages. The author holds that working from the 
post-positions of present date through the various stages of their 
development in literature and inscriptions it is possible to discover 
the hypothetical forms- of the parent Primitive Dravidian. The 
case-endings du, mu, vu, and lu are here taken up for study). 

1564 . , Aüstronesian : Geeroms, Pater H., “Over de derde persoon 

meervoud in het Austronesisch,” Bijdragen, CII, pp. 41-79 (In 
Dutch. The third person plural in Aüstronesian languages) .— 

1565 . Gonda, l } “De zg. hulppraedicaatswoorden in Maleis enjavaans 
Bijdragen , CII, pp. 95-103 (In Dutch. The so-called auxiliary 

1566 . verbs in Malayan Javanese).— Kern, R. A., “Gelijkheid en vers- 
chil van voorvoegsels in Indonesische talen,” Bijdragen, Cl, pp. 
341-394 (In Dutch. Similarity and dissimilarity between prefixes 
in Indonesian languages). 

Philosophy 

1567 . Vedic and Upanisadig : Coomaraswamy, Ananda K., “Ünãti- 
riktau and Ãtyaricyata,” MA, VI, pp. 5 2 "5® (The two purposes 
of the article are to show from the occurrences of the dual ünãtirik- 
tau that Prajãpati as Progenitor and Ruler is to be regarded as a 
syzygy of conjoint principies, male and female, and to discuss the 
meaning of ãtyaricyata, which according to the author means, He, 
having been born thereafter outpoured Earth and then the bodies 

1568 . ' of living beings”).—Maitra, S. K., “Philosophy of the Kathopa- 

nishad,” VK, XXX, pp. 19-26; 128-136; 205-213 (Shows how 
the Kathopanisad through an insistence on Reality as Value gives 
the key to Vedantic wisdom, and contains a message of emancipa- 
tion in this vcrv lifc both for the individual and the woi ld at largeJ. 

1869 . —Narahari, H. fl., “Devaystaa and Pitjyãna » IB 0 R 1 , XXIV,- 
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PP- 45-59 “The ‘doctrine of the two ways’ according to which a 
disembodied soul continues its existence to reap the consequences 
of its deeds, speaks of two ways: the way of the gods (Devayãna) 
and the way. of the fathers {Pitryãna). This is supposed to be an 
Upanisadic doctrine, but the Egvedic seers were already aware of 
it. From which it fòllows that the idea is not a creation of the 

1570 . Upanisadic period, but was adopted from earlier times)Sarma, 

K. ladhava Krishna, “Vak before Bhartrhari,” PO, VIII, pp. 
ui-36 (Traces one phase of the development of the Sabdavivar- 
tavãda (Rgveda, Mahãbhãrata and Patanjali) and shows that it 
has as much consistent and extensive history as any other philoso- 
phic view). ' ' 

1571 . Six Systems : a) Ptirva Mimãmsa: Suri, Ahobala, The Vãkhyãrtha 
Ratnam with Suvarna Mudrikãof Ahobala Suri. Ed. by Rama Shastri. 
Mysore, University of Mysore, 1943, xlvii, 88 pp. From the 
Preface : “This volume (enriches) the meagre stock of literature 
of the “Prabhãkara Schoor’ which is not so widely known as the 

1572 . other—the “Bhãtta School” ofthe Pürva Mimãmsa”.—Dikshita, 
Appayya, “Mayukhãvali. A Commentary on the Sãstra Dipikã 
of Pãrthasârathi Misra,” JSS, IV, pp. 103-134 (Gontinued from 
previous volume (See BIS 194.2, No. 1546). Sãstra Dipikã is a well-' 

1573 . known work on Mimãmsa).—Sastry, K. R. R., “Mimãmsa Rules 
of Interpretation,” MR, XVII, pp. 49-53 ; 197-207 (Elucidates 
thefive sets of Mimãmsa rules of interpretation : axioms of inter¬ 
pretation, general principies of interpretation, general principies 
of the application of texts, specific rules called Myãyas, and prin¬ 
cipies bearing upon the character and interpretation of SMfti 
texts and usages). 

1574 . b) Vedãnta : Deussen, Paul, Vedanta,Platoand Kant. Culture and 
Wisdom of Ancient Indians . Translated by C. F. J. Payne. Kara- 
chi, Author, Sind Club, 1943, 87 pp. Rev. in NR, XVIII, pp. 

1575 . 479-480 by H. Goetz.— Rao, P. Nagaraja, The Schools of Vedãnta 
(Bharatiya Vidya Studies, II). Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1943, viii, 132 pp. Rev. in MIA, VII, p. 170 : “It is a 
spirited defence of Indian philosophy and is divided into nine 
chapters: Science and philosophy, Resumé of Indian, Philosophy, 
the Philosophy of Sankara, Advaita and the New Social Order, 
the Philosophy of Rãmãnuja, the Philosophy of Mãdhava, the 
Upanisads, the Bhagavad-Gita, and the Vedãnta Sütras... The 
young author shows a deep appreciation ofboth the East and the 

1576 . West.”- 4 Sankaracarya, Upadeéa-Lahari. A thousand . teachings 
of Srl Sankarãcãrya, Translated into English with explanatory 
notes by Swami Jagadananda. Madras, Mylápore, Sri Rama- 
kríshna Matha, 1943. Rev. mJSVOJ, IV, p. 196 by N. S.: “The 
work under review.. .is intended as an elementary treatise on 
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the fundamentais of the Advaita philosophy. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first comprising three chapters in prose in the 
form of dialogue, and the second, nineteen chapters in verse.” 

1577 . —Vidyapith, R. K. M., Vãkyavritti and Ãtmajnãnopadeshavidhi of 
Brí ■Shankarãchãrya. Deoghar, Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith, 
1943, x, 1, 40, vi, 58 pp (Sanskrit-English). Rev. in MR, LXXV, 
p. 144 by Chintaharan Chakravarty : “This is a popular edition 
of two small philosophical treatises. The text is accompanied by 
English translation and notes on selected words and expressions”. 

1578 . —Aiyangar, T. K., Gopalaswami, “Does Aksapãda advocate an 
Inconscient Soul ?” JSVOI, IV, pp. i4iff (Holds that notwith- 
standing the stupendous weight of tradition originated by Vatsyã- 
yana and augmented by Uddyo1;akara and Vãcaspatimisra and 
stabilized byUdayana,it mayjustlybemaintained that Aksapãda 
exhibits an unflinching fidelity towards Vedantic thought with 
regard to the nature of the soul and liberation and accepts souFs 

1579 . consciousness).—Brahma, N. K., “Is the World Unreal?” PB, 
XLVIII, pp. 430-436; 492-496; 511-516 (Holds that the 
misunderstanding of Samkara’s position in this regard is due 
to a wrong interpretation of the term Mithya. By declaring that 
Brahman is Sat and the world is Mithya Saiiikara means to express 
that the duality that characterises the world and forms its inner 
essence is not inherent in the Absolute... The world is a fm 
creation, a Vivarta and not a necessary product, a transformation or 
a Vikãra. The appearance of the world does not touch the Abso¬ 
lute at all... This freedom, this transcendence, this non-causal or 
non-mèchanical causation, this absoluteness is what Satíikara means 
by Brahman... Brahman is the ground of the world in this sense, 
and the world that dòes not express the Absolute and does not touch 
the Absolute is mithya also in this sense and not in the sense of 

1580 ,. non-existent, Asat).—Chandorkar, Panduranga Martanda, “Mã- 
dhavendrákrta Anubhavodaya,” BISMQ , XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 
49-51 (In Marathi. A philosophical treatise consisting of 73 ver- 

1581 . ses besides a prakarapa).—Das, R,, “The Falsity of the World,” 
PQ, XIX, pp. 80-90 (This apparently meaningless proposition in 

, order to be intelligible should be understood in the Advaitin’s sense 
who means by real the unchanging eternal Brahman, and by un- 
Teal something that is never an object of apprehension. The 
world is also unreal judged from the standard of eternal values. It 

1582 . is merely an appearance).—Hiriyanna, M., “Bhãskara J s Viewof 
Error,” JGJRI, I, pp. 48-55 (One kind of error is when th zjm is 
under a delusion, mistaking what is provisional for what is perma- 

, nent. A more radical form of error is when the difference between 
the self and the adjunct is wholly overlooked. Common error is 
divisible into two varieties: a) When an adventitious circumstance 
is mistaken for the normal feature of an object, e, g. a white crystal 
which looksredbecausearedfloweris placed beside it (sopãdhi- 
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kabrahma); b) when one thing is mistaken for another, e.g. a 

1583 . piece of shell for silver).—Hiriyanna, M, “The Place of Reason m 
Advaita,” RPR , XII, Pt. I, pp. 13-18 (Defines the place of reason 
in Advaita strictly according to the traditional teaching, a promi- 
nent feature of which is the beliefin the divine and eternal charac- 
ter of sruti. However, it is possible to look upon it as only a record 
of the intuitions of ancient seers, in which case the function of 

1584 . reason becomes quite transformed) —Kapoor, 0 . B. L, “Sree 
Ghaitanya’s Conceptiqn of the Infinite Personality,” RPR, XII, Pt. 
II, pp. 6 . 5-74 (Elucidates Caitanya’s conception of the Infinite 
Personality, and contends that ‘it is the misapplication of the law 
of Gontradiction that is mainly responsible for our crippled view 

1585 . of the Infinite').--Mahadevan, Br., “Towards a Healthy Under- 
standing of Samkara,” VK, XXX, pp. 70-73 (Holds that the Philo- 
sophy of Sathkara, who held that the phenomenal reality got itself 
sublated in the greater reality of the trans-empirical experience of 
Brahman, is best understood as absolute-cum-empirical-realism). 

1586 . —Mahadevan, T. M. P., “ Some Problexns of the Mãçdükya 
Kãrikã,” JMU, XV, pp. 130-146 (Supports the traditional view 
that the Mãndükya-kãrikã is a single work of Gauçlapãda, an early 
teachcr of Advaita setting forth the quintessence of Vedãnta, 
the philosophy of the Upanisads, and that its first chapter, the 
ãgamaprakarana, is a verse-summary of the Mãndükya Upanisad 
which is made the nucíeus for the rational exposition of the system 

1587 . of Advaita in the subsequent three chapters).—Radhakrishnan, E. 
P., “GangãpuríBhattãraka, anAdvaitin,” JIIA, VI, pp. 241-251 
(At the present State of our information on Gángãpuri we can. only 
say that he flourished after Ãnandãnubhavaand befòre Gitsukha, 
between c. A. D. 1150-1200 and that he wrote a Bhãsya on Ãnan- 
dãnubhava’s Pãdãrthatattvanirnaya. Whether he wrote anything 

1588 . elucidating the Nyãyamtnaãpãvati is not known).—Sarma, K. 
Madhava Krisbna, “Helãrãja, not a disciple of Bhartrhari,” IHQ , 
XIX, pp. 79-82 (K. Sambasiva Sastri takes Helãrãja to be a disci¬ 
ple of Bhartrhari, the famous author of the Vãkyapadiya , and places 
him in the latter half of the yth century A. D. In controverting 
this view the present writer contends that the variants in the read- 



ing and differences in the interpretation of the text of the Praklnja 
kãiida of the Vãkyapadiya which are pointed outby Helãrãja in his 
Commentary Praklrçaprakã áa could not have arisen so soon in 
his time, had Helãrãja been a disciple qf Bhartrhari. There is 
at present really no evidence to date him. However since there 
is no mention of Samkara (who was so greatly indebted to Bhar¬ 
trhari) in the Commentary, it is to be presumed that Helãrãja 
lived before âariücara. For ãamkara 5 s*position is that no Advai- 
tic Writer after him could afford to ignore him).—Sen, Saileswar, 
“The Problem of God in the Avacchedavãda,” RPR, XII, Pt. I, 
pp, 19-22 (Arguing írom the principie that “Intelligence is really 
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one and indivisible,” the author classifies the problém of God and 
j* e ( nean ^ n S Omnipresence and Omniscience in the Avachhe- 

1590 . davãda).—Sharvananda, Swami, “Mãya in Modern Science,’* 
PB, XLVIII, p. 49 (When the Advaitins say that this world is 
Mãya and unreal, they mean, strictly speaking, that it is neither 
real, nor unreal, in the absolute sense, like a chimera or a hobgo- 
blin; it is ^ some thing inexplicable. So also space and time are 
but mãya in modern physics, space being nothing apart from our 
perception of objects, and time nothing apart from our experience 

1591 . of events).—Trivedi, Prabhakar, “Gonsciousness and the Self/’ 
PQ, XIX, pp. 38-44 (Examines the view ofeertain schoolsof Phi¬ 
losophy, particularly the Nyãya and the Mimãmsa, that the self is 
not identical with consciousness, and concludes with Samkara 
that ‘the selfhas not consciousness as its quality, but consciousness 
is the very essence of it; it has no form inside or outside but 
consciousness itself’), 

1592 . b) Sãmksya-Yoga : Bengali, Baba, The Patanjala Yogasutra with 
Vyàsots Commentary. Kapurthala, Sham Sunder Mulkraj, 1943, 

1593 . 177 pp—Bose, Nandalal, “Art as Sãdhana,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 
12-15 .(The Sãdhana of art is akin to yoga or spiritual sãdhana. 
You aim at realizing the One hidden behind all that is apparent, 
the' One by knowing whom one comes to know everything). 

1594 . —Chandorkar, Panduranga, lartanda, “Dãmã Kondadevakrta 
Siddhãntasãra,” BISM^, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 51-52 (In Marathi. 
A work on Hata Yoga by Kondadeva, a hitherto unknown writer 

1595 . of Marathi c i6th century A. D.).—Londhe, D. G., “ The Path of 
Patanjali,” AP, XIV, pp. 100-105; 219-223; 269-273 (Examines 
the system of mind-control as taught by Patanjali, a great 

1596 . Psychologist of Ancient índia, in his Yoga Sütras) .—Mababale, T. S., 
“Emergent Evolution and Sãmkhya Philosophy,” RPR, XII, Pt, I, 
pp. 55-64 (Continued from previous issue, the author traces here 
thegrowthof the idea of evolution among biologists and philoso- 
phers in the West). 

1597 . d) Nyaya-Vaisesika : Iyengar, M. B. Narashima, “Nyãya Bhãs- 
kara of Anantãrya,” QJMS, XXXIII, pp. 302-311; XXXIV, 
pp. 49-56 ; 171-185 (Continued from Vol, XXXIII, p. 195 (See 
BIS 1942, No, 1586). This is the English translation of the above 

1598 . classic).—“Nyãya-Bhasya,”, PO, VIII, pp. 449-480 (Continued 

1599 . from previous volumes).—Sarma, K. Madhava, Krishna, “Padârtha- 
ratnamaííjüsa of Krsnadeva,” BraALB, VII, pp. 269-271 (Two 
MSS. of this work on Vaihsika system, consisting of 317 verses, are 
available in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. The author 
must have flourished earlier than the latter half of the i6thcen- 

. 1600 , tury).—'Udayanãcãrya, “The Nyãyakusumãnjali, Tr. by Swami 
Ravi Tirtha. BraALB, VII, Pt. I, pp. 49-64; Pt. II, 65-80; Pt. III, 
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DD 81-88 • Pt IV, PP- 89-104 (Serial publication. The present 
volume brings the translation to the end ofthe second book). 

1601 . Vaishavite' PHttosoPHY : Joshj, S. V., “ârt JnyãneSma va Sri 
Vãmana Pandit yãiicem tatvajnyana ekaca alie, TMT, XXIV, 
Pts 2-3 pp. 23-31 (In Marathi. The paper points out the 
similarities between the philosophical concepts of Jnyãnesvara 
and Vãmana Pandit and concludes that they were identícal).- 

1602 . Varadaehari.K. C„ “The PhilosopKy of: Vyãhas,” Má, VI pp 
i I2 -h 8 (The theory of Vyüha m Indian Philosophy especially of 
the Pãncarãtra, Tantra, and Srívaistiava Sãstra is to be under- 
stood as the rationale of the Divine ‘splitting into many’ for the 
sake of impelling from behind, sustaining within, and beckoning 
forward). 

1603 . Buddhist Philosophy : Falk, Maryla, Mma-Rüpa and Dharna- 
Rúfia. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, iQ43, ix, 222 pp. Rev. 
in JBORS, XXX, pp. 261-262 by.Dhirendra Mohan Datta : "... 

■ attempts on the basis of a searching study of Vedic and early 
Buddhist literature, to csrablish a close parallelism between the 
orthodox conception of nãma-rüpa and the Baudha conception 

1604 . • of Dharma-rflpa”.— Leuke, Gantama the Buddha and Karl Man. 

Colombo, The Vijaya Publishing House, 1943,100 pp. A com- 
parative study of Buddhism and Dialectical materialism dealing 
with the philosophical problems of Ontology, Epistemology, 

1605 . Ethics, and Morality.—Banerjee, Anukul Chandra, “Emergence 
ofthe Sarvasthivãda School,” MB, LI, pp. 248-254 (Sarvasthivãda 
seems to have branched off from the Theravãda, the most orthodox 
school of Buddhism, and is the most widely spread group of schools 

1606 . in índia).— Dasgupta, S. B., “Bodhicitta in Tantríc Buddhism,” 
IC, IX, pp. 149-158 (Sünyatã and Karuiü are the two elements 
thatjoin together like water and milk to produce Bodhicitta. The 
formerrepresentspureknowledge,the latter represents the dynamic 
force,— the moral inspiration that prompts ohe to find oneself 
universalized in an emotion of universal compassion. This pure 
knowledge supplemented by the inspiration of compassion that 
induces a manto moral activities for the uplift ofthe whole uni- 
verse, is the highest truth,—this is the Bodhicitta. Thes zêünyata and 
Karuna are known in esoteric Buddhism as prajftã and upãya). 

1607 . —Hosie, Doroíhea, "Fedor Ippolitovich Scherbatskoy,” JRAS, 
1943, pp. 118-119 (Obituary notice of a Polish Orientalist, the 
author of the celebrated work in two volumes on Buddhist Logic). 

1608 . —Khasnabis, Susil Chandra, “The ‘Anatta’theory and Western 
Metaphysics,” MB, LI, pp. 93-95 (It is not possible to sayhowfar 
the ‘Anatta’ theory of the Buddha influenced the orthodox systems 
of philosophy in índia. Butacloseaffinityis discernable between 
the 'anatta* theory and the philosophy of flux, enunciated by 
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1609 . 


1610 . 


some metaphysicians of the West).—Lakshminarasu, P. S., “Soul in 
Buddhism,” MB, LI, pp. 96-98 (There is rebirth, but no trans- 
migration. The ‘atta’ or T consciousness is but another name 
for nãma-rüpa, the six-sensedmachine. It is sprung into being by a 
gradual evolution and is come partly from ancestors and partly 
from atta the man himself’).—Mukhopadhyaya, Sujiíkumar, “The 
Doctrine of Shunyata in Mahayana Budhism,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 
327-329 (The doctrine of Sünyatã refutes the relative, the pheno- 
minal, and aims at the destruction of attachment—not only 
attachment to the objects ofthe senses in general, but also attach- 
ment^ or obstinate adherence to all sorts of views, dogmas, and 
doctrines). 


1611 . Jaina Philosophy : Vijayalabdhisuri, Tattimmyavibhãkarah. Chhani, 
Chandulal Jamnadas, 1943, 40, 616 pp. Collection of Jaina 

1612 . doctrine on Logic.—Bhattacharya, K, C., “The Jaina Theory 
of Anekãnta Vãda,” JA, IX, pp. 1-10 (Díscusses the 

’ conception of a plurality of determinate truths to wliich ordinary- 
realism appears to be committed, and shows the necessity of 
an indeterminate extension such as is presented by the Jaina 

1613 . Theory).—Sarma, K. ladhava Krishna, “The Pramãnasimdara of 
Padmasundara,” JA, IX, pp. 30-31 (Gives an extract from the 
MS. of this work in the Anup Sanskrit Library which shows that 
the author, a contemporary of Akbar who honoured him with 
gifts, was not only a poet but also a philosopher). 


1614 . Modern Indian Philosophy: Gupta, Nolini Kania, The Toga 
of Sri Aurohindo. Pondicherry, Sri Aurobíndo Ashram, 1943, 104 
pp. Rev. in NR, XIX, p. 478 by J. Bayart: “The booklet contains 
tliree essays of different types and íength. The first, Our Ideal, 
States thefundamentalprinciples underlying Sri Aurobindo , s Yoga, 
vil-, his philosophical monism—a monism in diversity where- 
in matter is capable of gradually evolving into spirít— and his 
doctrine of the direct ‘descent* or ‘emergence’ of the Divine coming 
down to meet matter at the highcr stages of its evolution. The 
second, Hat Lines of Descent of Consciousness, describes the main forms 
of that descent on the lines of metaphysics, cosmogomy, psychology 
mythology, and as fifth and highest form, the ‘pluary’ descent of 
the Divine as avatãra. This chapter is more abstruse... (and) 
the avatãra idea remains rather blurred, The last essay raarks the 
differences between Sri Aurobindo’s Emergent Evolutionism and 

1615 . the views of Modern evolutionist philosophers. 5 ’— Banerji-Sastri, A., 
“Neoplatonists and Indian Philosophers,” JBORS, XXIX, 
pp. 74-86 (Points out the close parallel between the doctrines of 
the Neoplatonists such as Porphyrios, Abammon, Plotinus, and 
Damaskios and the systems of Indian philosophy, and shews that 

■ the fofmer were the borrowers because of the higher age of these 
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1616 . 


1617 . 


1618 . 


1619 . 


1620 . 

1621 . 

1622 . 

1623 . 

1624 . 


doctrincs amoiig IncUtms).-Chattej.., 

Correspondencc Theory of Truth and Error, CR, LXXXViil 


pp, 137-147 (Uiscusses thc varíous 


forms it Ms receivea at 


1 c húttds of ià exponente and critics, parttculariy m the logical 
theory of correspondcnce of Bertrand Russel (Truth is corres- 
pondence to fact and not to expericnce) which, the “* or s ^’ 
iTanalorom to thc logical rcalism of Nyíya m Indtan philosophyh 
K Salischandva, “The Nature and State of Seme- 
j ” fj)’IXXXVIII, pp. 13-22 (In the anthor’3 opimon 
ífS dif'are neite Phytol nor Utal, nor even neutral. 
Thneare mycho-physiological, which means that a medatum 
Í SS bcíame our mind-body reacts m «rtamspmfic 

ir titi. infliiences of a reality without and manifests it as 
ways to the niiluences o a rea y , smells.tástes, 


a„d W-T^fWg- 


wim&m 

vr XXX » S106 (The Anile and the infimte *<£ 

mingle, and nexmcaray hrf action devohon, and- 

Life into a wholc. The McntiM o * iarm oniou. 

knowledge m the W J g tíon amwered').- 

proportton and . kave Ü ‘ jJU BDMw.” M 

xTi 5 (In Hkdi. Bastem and Western pMosophy 
&& «erencesmtbebmethodsjrfA 

Aurobmdo,.me nopnet oi _ of ^ Superman, who 

(Discusses Srí Auiobmdo s c P member of a higher 

comes not merely as an individ f emergence until 

raceofbeingswbacoMmM^ G ‘ R *> 

the goal of Sachchida _ aj . ^VIII, pp. 222-249 (Dis- 
“A Justification of May^vftd^ i. PP ■ wh Mâya ? 
cussed under the ollowmg ; 4) 
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1625 . 

1626 . 

1627 . 

1628 . 

1629 . 

1630 . 

1631 . 

1632 . 

1633 . 

1634 . 

1635 . 


any kind of conditioned object. It is not deterrained subjec- 
tively. It is the very ultimate subject. Here then is a new 
intuition of reality which is not a sensiblc intuítion. It indícates 
a truly unconditioned and metaphysieal reality. It is a reality 
that we can know and that auswcrs to our delinition of a meta* 
physical reality. Metaphysieal knowlcdge is tinis quite possible 
and is the only real knowledge) Malkani, G. R., “Srí Àuro* 
bindo’s Synthesis of the Vedantic Schools of Thought,” PQ, 
XIX, pp. 67-79 (Criticism of Srí Aurobindo's attcmpt at a 
higher synthesis of the Vedanta) --Malkani, G. R,, “Srí Auro- 
bindo’s Theory of Creation,” PQ, VIII, pp. 230-267 (States 
Sr! Aurobindo’s theory of creation and gives íburteen objectíons 
against its acceptance: ‘it gives timeless reality to the world as 
world, although this world is putin Brahman. It makes creation 
meaningless. It makes Brahman a compcmnd of puré intelligencc 
and unintelligent form. The world is simply lodged in Brahman. 
The view does not expiam what aecounts for the manifestation 
which is creation’).—Malkani, G. R., ‘‘The Higher knowledge 
according to Srí Aurobindo,” PQ, XIX, pp. 1-15,—Master, 
Sawalarama, “Mrtya,” TMT, XXIV, Pts. 2-3, pp. 42-43 (In 
Marathi. A disoussion 011 the metaphysieal impHcations of thc 
concept of death).—Moses, D. G., “The Proof of the Frecdom 
of the Will,” MJ, No. 9, pp. 35-40 ^ (Attempts to sliow that 
there is a direct empirical proof of freedom).—Mukerji, A. C., 
“Knowledge and its Presuppositions,” Rí% XII, Pt. II, pp. 5-12 
(Further develops the arguments advancedin No. 1631 below, 
and shows that “presuppositions of proof cannot be proved in 
the same way in which wejustify a conclusioii ’) .—Mukerji, 
A. C., “The Svayamsiddha Principies of Knowledge,” RPR, 
XII, Pt. I, pp. 5-12 (Through a criticism of Bosanqucfs theory 
of intellectual necessity, the author here deíeads the self-estab- 
lished ( svayamsiddha) charactcr of certain principies under- 
lying all knowledge)Naidu, P, S,, “Thc ílormic approach 
to Aesthetics,” RPR, XII, Pt. I, pp. 65-75 (Discusses the inade- 
quacy of the approach to aesthetics by the barren typcs oí cog- 
nitive psychology, and evaluates thc contribution to aesthetics 
made by Dewey and Burt, It is argucd that hormic psychology 
alone possesses the clue for unravclling tlie tangled skein oí ues- 
thetic experience).— Odalamane, A., “Sabda-budhi prâman- 
yantila balâbala vicãra,” TMT, XXIV, Pt. 4, pp. 12-20 (In 
Marathi. A paper on some implications of the theory oí mtcgnty 
of inteiligence).—Rao, P. Nagaraja, “À Bird s-Eye View oi Indtan 
Philosophy,» PB, XLVIII, pp. 347 - 35 » íp^cnbes the chief 
characteristics of the different systems ol Indian philosophy, thc 
Darsanas (six systems) as well as Buddhism, Jamtsm, ana 
materialism).—Rao, P. Sama, “Walt-Whitman --a otudy, PQ, 
XV, p. 106 (D wells on his religious and pohücal ideas and 
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compares his thought with the phitophy pf 4 e .Advaita). 

1636 . —Sastri, Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami, Rabmdranath 
Tagore’s Views on Aesthetics,” TQ, XV, pp. 189-191 (■ lí « 
Ãnapda or bliss which is at the core of all bemg. Pu^mtegral 
Ãnanda or bliss is the bliss of spintual realisation, The ref ac- 
tion of the white light of Ãnanda into. the multi-tmted splen- 
dours of Art is aesthetic delight. This is the qumtessential 
teaching of Indian aesthetics and it is the teachmg.tf Tagore as 

1637 . weir).-Sastri, P. S. Subrahmanya, Psychology and Literature, 
JAU XII, Pts. 2-3, pp. 65-69 (Psychology is helpful m the 

study of literature inasmuch as by knowing the mner work- 
ing of an author J s mind one can decide at what stage m his life 

1638 . a work was written) .-“Sastri, S ; JL Mp -Memoml 

to—Reader in Indian Philosophy, 1927 - 42 , JMU , XV, pp. 

2U-2I7 (Refers to the late professoras contnbution to Indian 

, philosophy in general and to the Atí V ai ta _m particular). ^ 
1639 Syed, M. Hafiz, “Elements of Optimism m Indian Thought, 

DP d VTT Pt II nn. ^-63 (Attempts to answer the charge 
of certain writers that the outlook on life of Indian philosophy 

1640 . and religion ‘is extremely dark and gloomy .-Taimini, I. K, 
“Solving Life’s Problems” RPR, XH, Pt. H, PP* 35 - 4 2 
(Attempts to show that the real solution of life s deeper problems 
can be found only by going into the deptkof our consciousness 
and viewing these problems m the light of Reahty hidden there 

a thing which is possible only when we takejipon ourselves the 

1641 . task of unfolding our divine 

phical Congress, XVIII Session, Lahore, < RPR, XII, Pt. 11, 
PP. 75-78 (Report of the Congress held m December (21-23) 
1043 divided into the following sections: Psychology, Logic 
and Metaphysics, Indian Philosophy, Ethics, and Social Philoso- 

1642 . phy, and Islamic Philosophy)-Trivcdi, ^abhakr, States of 
Consciousness—Waking, Dream, and Sleep, PQ, XIX, pp. 9^99 . 
fBeing absent in all States other than wakefulnes, the Ego cannot 
know those States; and without knowing them, it cannot know 
wakefulness itself. Consequently, the three States can be reyeal- 
ed only by a consciousness which continues unmterruptecUy 
through all the States aliké. As distinguished from the empe- 
rical Ego, this consciousness is the pure subject or the bakçi). 

1643 . Varadachari, K. C., “Dr. A. N. Whitehead and Rehgious Philoso- 
phy,” RPR, XII, Pt. I, pp. 23-31 (Discusses Whitehead s concep- 

tion of religion and shows the limitations of this, concepüon m 

relation to the Hindu view, and contends' that Dr. Whitehead s 
analysis of the Religious consciousness, savours of that quality 
of “high brow” that is paraded as rational and exact, but which 
is predsely incapable of diving into God’s Mystery of oeative 
1641 . Organism’]Yogatrayanandji, Sri Bhargíva Sivaram Kiiitar, 
“The Nature of Time, ” JISOA, XI, pp. 75-102 .Mrntion 
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of Time according to the Primordial Knowledge, the Veda, 
and the other scriptures based on it, the influence of planets 
and constellations on men showing that Re-integration (yoga) 
and Astrology are but two aspects of One Thing). : 


Bhakti and Mysticism 

1645 . Mehta, Vakil Girdharlal V., Brahma Tattva ãne Bhakini Presta. 
Sihore, Kathiawad, Mangaldas G. Mehta, 1943, 100 pp. (In 
Gujarati) Rev. in MR, LXXVII, p.301 by K. M. J(haveri): 
“Observations on the Gita and other Vedantic treatises in prose 

• 1646 . and poetry.” —Nikhilananda, ^ Svami, The Bhagavad Gita. New 

1647 .. York, Ramakrishna Vivekananda Centre, 1944, 386 pp.—Parekh, 
B. M. C., Sri Vallahhãchãrya : Life, Teachings and Movment. Raj- 
- . kot, Author, 1943, 500 pp.. From the Preface: “The religious 
movement (described here) has played a significant part in 
the history of the Bhagavata Dharma in índia. It has some 
1 original features of its own which distinguish it from other Bhakti ■ 
movements of the land. It is, nevertheless, an integral part of the 
great Bhakti Mãrga and as such it has carried its message to the 
whole of Western índia including Gujarata, Rajputana, Marwar, 

1648 . Mewad and even Sindh”.—Premesananda, Swami, Gitasãmsam- 
: ' grafia. Dacca, Assam Bengal Library, 1943,120 pp. (In Sanskrit- 
. Bengali). Rev. in MR, LXXV, p- 304 by Ghintaharan Chak- 

ravarti: “This contains a selectionof one Imndred verses from the 
Bhagavadgita arranged into ten chapters often verses each. The 
text is followed by Bengali translation and elaborate notes, 
exegetical as well as grammátical, also in Bengali, on every verse 1 \ 

1649 . —Rama Tirtha, Swami, In the Woods of God Realizatm. Vols. 

I to VIII in 3 vols. (Parts I, II and III). Lucknow. The Rama 

1650 . Tirtha Publication League, 1937-43.—Satyanarayana, Mallimadu- 
gula, Sãdhana-Sanjeevi. Nagpur, Nagpur Press, 1943, 55 pp. Rev. 
in MR, LXXV, p.383 by Jitendra Nath Bose: “., gives a short 
history of the methods of Sãdhana which’ a Sãdhaka, initiated 

1651 . by his Guru, should utilize to áttain mobha”.— Aiyangar, 
I; Duraiswami, and Venugopalacharya, T., (Ed.), “Sri Pãhcarãtra 
Raksa of Sri Vedanta Desika,” BraALB, VII, pp. i-xxxi 
(Serial publication. The present volume contains only the 
introduction, the text having appeared in earlier volumes). 

1652 . ' —Bama,BirinchiKumar, “An Assamese Version of Visnupuri 5 s 

Bhakti Ratnãvali,” MA, VI, pp. 39-40 (Draws the attention of 
• the scholars to this hitherto unknown version, madebyMadhab 
. .. Deva, the chief disciple of Sankara Deva (c. A. D. 1449-1569), 

■ the Vaisçavite apostle of Assam, in the early part of the i6th 
century,' during the latter s s life time when lie was residing at 
Patbausi in the Kamrup district between A.D. 1533 and 1569, 
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A carefitl examination of this Assamese version, the author thinks, 
raay throw some light on the few disputed problems connected 

1653 . with the date and life of the saint Visruipuri).—Bedekar, K. M., 
“Gita as Post-Buddhist,” ABO RI, XXIV, pp.237-238 { Apropos 
M. V. Kibe ! s interpretation (See No. 1657 below) that the 
pãpayonayah mentioned in the two stanzas of Ch. IX of the Gita 
included women, Vaisyas, and Südras, the writer contends that 
the pãpayonayah meant Súdrãcãras, i.e. those whose physical ac* 
tions because of their social status aredirty or objectionable, but 
who are at heart good, whose ãcãra is dueto or pipa but whose mind 

1654 . is puçya).—Belvalkar,S.K., “AFake (?) 'Bhagavadgita 3 MS.” 
JGJR 1 , 1 , pp. a 1-31 (Endeavours to show that the Bhojapatri- 
Gita (edited by Pandit Kãlidãs Sâstri of Gondal in 1941) 
which attempts to present a poem 01745 stanzas in agreement 
with the recorded description of its contentsinstead of the present 
700 stanzas, is a fake. For one thing the MS, is written 
in Devanágari and not in Sarada characters as it ought to have 
been, if it were a genuine old birch-bark MS. For another 
it follows the Kashmirian recension, which is demonstra- 
bly secondary and late. Lastly, in trying to correct the missing 
stanzas, the author has bungled badly by introdudng all sorts 

1655 . of quotations from the Upanisads, old and new).—De, S. K., 
“Some Aspects of the Bhagvadgitã,” IC, IX, pp. 21-35 (Ques- 
tion of its date, its relationship to the great Epic, the synthetic 
unity of its teaching, its original form and subsequent modifi- 
cations, its ultimate philosophieal standpoint and its religious 
outlook, its origin and its connection with the history of Krsna- 

1656 . Vãsudeva worship)Hariharananda, Sarasvati, “The Woríd- 
Tree, 13 JISOA, XI, pp. 196-207 (The World-Tree (Aávatta) 

1657 . referred to in the Gita, 15.1 is the Supreme Principie).—Kibe, 
M. V., “An Internai Evidence as regards the age of the Bha- 
gavadgítâ, 35 ABO RI, XXIV, pp. gg-ioo (Two stanzas in the 
9th chapter wherein a distinction is made between two classes, 
pãpayonayah and punyâh , i.e. the unholy ones (viç., women, 
Vaiâyâs and Südras) and the holy ones (vk., Brãhmapas and 
Kstriya devotees), a distinction which did not exist in pre-Bud* 
dhist times, would show that the Gita is post-Büddhist).— 

1658 . Kibe, M, V., “The Sanction behind the Teaching of the Bhaga- 
vadgitã,’ ABO RI,XXIV, pp» 100-102 (The text sponsored by the 
Shuddha Dharma Maha Mandai, Madras, has missed the wood 
for the trees. The main argument of the Giiã is to be found in a 
couple of stanzas in chapter ii, which demonstrâte the utter un- 

1659 . reality of the outer phenomenon).-Medhi, Kaliram, “The Bra- 
jãvali Literature of Assam, 33 JÂRS, X, pp. 1.4 ; 39.48 (Continued 
from previ ous volume (See BIS 1942, Nos. 1668 and 1669) in 
these instalments the author describcs its characteristics. For 
instance BL is almost entirely contained in manuscripts written 
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on sãncipãt or bark of sãnci (aquilaria agallocha) tree in old Assamese 

1660 . characters and often illuminated).—Mirikar, N, Y., “Panditãkrta 
Lilã Bhãgavata, 33 BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 98 (In Marathi. Ân 

1661 . incomplete MS. of Lilã Bhãgavata by Pandit) Nilamegha- 
carya, K. V., “Srimad Bhagavadgitã Pã ncarãtrayor Aikarthye 

1662 . kim Pramanam, 33 JSVOI, IV, pp. 1-24 (In Sanskrit)Rao, Han- 
umantha, “Some Noteable Mystics of the Dcccan,” TIHC, 
Wi PP- 570-571 (Brings to light several names ofHaridasas, a 
group of mystics, tracing their origin to Narahari Tirtha, the dis- 

1663 . eiple of Sr! Madhwa À. D. 1238 to 1318).—fankara, Bhagavat- 
padacarya, “Saundaryalahari with three Commentaries of Laks- 
midahara, Saubhãgyavardhini and Arunamodini, 33 JSS, IV, pp. 
33‘38 (Continued from previous volume (See BIS 1942, No. 

1664 . 1661) . Rare and hitherto iinpuhlished).—Sircar, Mabendranath, 
“The Mystical Experience,” VK, XXX, pp. 91-94 (Bringíng the 
mystical experience into line with the Advaitic realisations of the 
great mystics, the writer argues that it is something natural to us 

1665 . being the direct appreliension of Reality) .—Sircar, lahendranath, 
“Samãdhi, 33 VK, XXX, pp. 117-134 ; 168-174 ; 198-205 (Samã- 
dhi is absolute experience, an experience unexcelled in qualíty 
and intensity, and unsurpassed in its transccndant calm and feli- 
city. The writer here explains the essential texture ofsuch expe- 
rience, the steps leading to it, its culmination, and its benign 
social results—from the Yogic, Bhakti,and the Advaitic points of 

1666 . view).—•Sircar, Mabendranath, “The Yoga of Kundalini, 33 PB, 
XLVIII, pp. 100-106; 149-156 (Kundalini is the spiritual power 
that is hidden in mari. It is in the Tantras more than in any other 
forms of Indian mysticism that efforts are made to awakeií Kun¬ 
dalini and regulate it in order that the highest fruit may be reaped). 

1667 . —Subandha, P. S., “Devabhaktatva, 33 TMT, XXIV, Pts. 2-3, 
pp. 2-5 (In Marathi. A discussion on the attributes of the State 

1668 . of a devotee) —Tadpatrikar, S. N., “Gita and Anugita, 33 AP, 
XIV, pp. 311-313 (Draws attention to an interesting philoso- 
phical dialogue found in the Asvamedhikaparva of the Mahã- 
bhãrata called the Anugita, which has been edipsed by the greater 

1669 . popularity of the Bhagavaclglta)Varadacbari, K. C. “Eros 
and Mystico-Religious Gonsciousness—I Tirumaíigai Ijvar, 33 
JSVOI, IV, pp. 21-36 (Tirumangai or Parakàlan (as he is other- 
wise known), a pettychieftain, who lived in the eighth century, is 
said to have successfully experimented upon and açhieved the 
divine experience through the erotic or the feminine approach. 
He celebrates his ardent and total wooing in two composi- 
tions called Maãal. These two, the Periya-tim-madal and the 
Siriya-tim-maM, are here descríbed. The madal is a special act 
committed by a lover who has met his (or her) beloved for amo- 
ment, and for whose attainment pines away in silence at first, and 
finally unable to contain this soul-secret without possessing her 
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(or his) object, openly declares her (or hisil allegiance and love to 
that person in public). 

Religion . 

1670 . Hinduism : Bharaitiar, Swami Shuddhananda, The Revelations 
of Saint Meikankr, Ramachandrapuram, Ambu Nilayam, 1943 
(?), 78 pp. Rev. in MR, LXXV, pp. 382-383, by Swami Jagadis- 
waranada: “... a good introduction to Siva-Janana-Bodhana, 
the basic work in T amil verses on Saiva-Siddhãnta current in.South 
índia. It explainsin shortthe twelve aphorisms of Saiva-$id~ 
dhánta revealed to the famous Tamil Saint Meikandár 
(A. D. 1200). The Tamil word Meikandar means a seer 
of truth. The aphorisms unfold the nature of the three eternal 
entities—God, Soul, and tlniverse, describe their relãtionship and 

1671 . thereby expound the philosophy of Saiva-Siddhãnta”) :—Dutt, 
K. G., A Hindu Vim of Culture. Bangalore, Bangalore Press, 1943, 
184 pp. From the author’s Preface: “The idea underlying the book 
is that culture conceived as Puruáãrtha demands for its fulfilment 
a combination of the contemplative and active principies in ex- 
perience, which are fruitful only in union like Siva and Sakti”. 

1672 . — Menon, C. Achyuta, ' KqIí Worship in Kerala. Vol. I. Pts. I, 
II. Madras, University of Madras, 1943, vi, 34; 221 pp. illust, 
(In Malayalam). Rev. in MR, LXXVI, p. 75 by P. Ò. Mathai: 

“ ... most remarkable publication in recent years in the Malaya¬ 
lam language... compiled to unravel the skein of mystery 
surrounding the deity from astudyofall available evidence, in- 
cluding a palm-leaf manuscript and an incomplete printed version 
Darukavadhàm Kalampatti belonging to the British Museum”. 

1673 . —Peterson, A., Index to Annie Besant. Adyar, The Theosophical 

1674 . Publisliing House, 1943, 224 pp.—Ratnam, L. K. BaJa,' Sãsta 
Worship in.South índia. Trivândrum, Sridhara Printing House, 
1943, 121 pp. Rev. in MR, XX, p. 80 by G. Dandoy: “ ... un- 
pretentious account of the worship of Sãsta, an aspect of God 
rather it would seem, than a god worshipped in Kerala. The book- 
^ S 1 ^ 5 ° ne rac)re P ro °f of the universalityof the Indian Bhakfi wor- 

1675 . ship. —Segai, L., The Disciples of ShriRamakrishna. Almora, Ádvaita. 
Ashrama, 1943, 479 pp. From th e Preface: “... an attempt to 
give short lives of all the monastic (excepting Swami Vivekananda) 

ímr d- S ,° m f r ?P re l e ? ltatlve la Y men an d women disciples of Sri- 

1676 . Ramakrishna -Aiyar, R. Krishnaswamy, “Sri Sringeri Mutt," 

foundationbySriSankã 2 ' [? ie ^ ist0ry ^geri Mutt from its 
hisfather Vibhandaka had disappearedmto.thelingaat thedose 
• 0 , e P res L ent day in the order ofpontificalsuccession, 

.4 - 56 w , 11 ^ we are iotroduced to such personalities as 

Vidyaranya, who helped Harihara in founding Vijayanagara)! 
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1677, vvm S r h í andar La1, “ Basa v al ihgakrta Saiita-Mãlika,” BISMQ, 
AAUl, IV, pp. 24-26 (In Marathi. List of saints, 17 in all, 
im ; 0get , Wlth Pauranic personalities such as Haríscandra, Tãranã» 
Ja and others by Basavalinga).—Atar, Shikandar Lai, “Dãsa- 
kavi-krta Sakhu-Caritra,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 22-23 
iR7o (; n ™thi. Onthebiography of Santa Sakhubai by Dãsa, who 
iD/y. should not be confused with Rãmadãsa).—Athavale, R. M., 
Tukãrãmakrta Bhãnudãsa Caritra,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. TV 
pp. 1-9 (In Marathi. Describes the MS. in verse found atBhas- 
, con Hiat-nagar, which is a biography of Bhãnudãsa by Tukãrãma). 
im. —Balaratnam, L. K., “Worship of Sãsta," MR, XVII, pp. 183- 
186 (Describes the Sãsta worship in Kerala, observed during the 
period from the middle ofNovember to the middle ofJanuary,and 
accompanied by fastsand ending in an arduous pilgrimage to the 
■ m ° St ^ amous of tBe Sãsta temples at Sabarimala, one of the almost 

1681 . maccessible hills in the hill ranges of Travancore).-Balasubrah- 
manyan, S. R,, “The Recovery of the Devaram Hymns," TQ, 

« XV, pp. 103-105 ,1 fig (It was in the time of Rãjarãja I, the Cola 
king, that the Saivite canon of the three famous Devaram hymnists, 
tBe Nayanars, was recovered through the instrumentality of Nam- 

1682 . bi Andar Nambi, the Saivite saint of Tírunaraiyur).—Baneriea, 
Akshaya Kumar, “The Shiva-Shakti Cult of Yogiguru Goraksha- 
natha, PB, XLVIII, pp. 442-448 J 487-492 (The religious sect 
organized by Gorakshanatha is regularly called the sect of Kãn- 
phãt yogis, for the reason that its members go with their ears 
split and wearing rings in them, It is also known as Siddhasarii- 
pradãya and Nãthasampradãya. Its spiritual discipline consists 
of the Mantra-yoga, Hatha-yoga, Laya-yoga, and Rãj a-yoga. 
This sect is known to have played an important part in the creation 
and consolidation ofNeo-Hinduism after the decline of Buddhism 
in índia... The author here attcmpts a systematic account of its 

1683 . metaphysical doctrines).—Banerji, Jitendranath, “Besnagar—one 
of the Earlíest Seats ofthePancaratra Cult," TIIIC, 1941, pp. 147- 
152 (A few fragmentary pillar capitais left at the place point to the 
Vyuha doctríne, while the so-called Kalpadrun capital and the 
Yaksini figure are respectively the dhvaja before the shrine of Sri 

1684 . and Sri herself).—Basavanal, S. S., “Mulugundada Sri Bãlalila 
Mahanta Sivayogigalavara Samksipta Garitre," JK, XXI, pp. 

3 1 3-328 (InKannada. A short account of Sri Bãlalila Mahanta of 
Mulugunda, author of popular Vira Saiva hymns of which some 

1685 . specimens are published here).—Bhalerao, B. R., “Sridhara— 
Siáya Jayarãmasutakrta SafLtanãmãvalí,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. 
IV, pp. 95-97 (In Marathi. MS. of a work giving a list of Mahã- 
rãstrian and other Indian saints by Jayaramasuta, a disciple of 

1686 . Sridhara)—Bhattacharjee, ü. C., “A 'Critique of Hinduism,” 
AP, XIV, pp. 74-79 (Condemns the exclusiveness bred by ortho- 
doxy, and calls on Indians of all faiths to labour for a higher syn- 
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thesis which would bind the various groups into a single nation). 

1687 . —Bose, A. C., “Some Facts about Hinduism,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 
267-270 (Holds that to have successfully withstood the Budclhist, 
Muslim, and Christian onslaughts Hinduism must really be pos- 

1688 . sessed of great inner power).—Chakravarti, Chintaharan, “Pãsu- 
patasütra IHQ, XIX, pp. 270-271 (The earliest and most au- 
thentic text-book of the Nakulísa Pãsupata schools of Sai vas. 
Here the variants found in the MSS. of the work in possession of 

1689 . the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal are noted) —Chatterjee, S. C., 
“A Definition of Hinduism,”’ PB, XLVIII, pp. 271-274 (It is a 
monistic religion which on its theoretical side believes in one spi- 
ritual Reality or Existence, and on its practical side enjoins medi- 
tation on and devotion to this supreme Being throughout one’s 
life, so that one may realize the highest goal of one 5 s life, i.e. Godl. 

1690 . —Chatterji, Suniti Kumar, “What is Hinduism ?” PB, XLVIII, 
pp. 40-44 (Answers fxve questions on the essentials of Hinduism). 

1691 . —Das, Bhagavan, “Modem Indian Renaissance and ‘Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought’,” JBHU , VII, pp. 95-146 (A 
full length review of Sir Sárvalli Radhakrishnanks important book 
Eastern Religions and Western Thought , which indicates some of lhe 
‘fundamental insights of eastern religions, especially Hinduism and 
Buddhism,’ which are necessary to the great work of creating a ncw 

1692 . pattern of living).—Das, Kapiíeswar, “The Four Ages of Man,” 
VK, XXX, pp. 29-35 (Shows how the Hindu view of the four 
Ãsramas is calculated to promote the progressive rcalisation of 

* life’s high potentialities through a smooth, elastic, and rhythmic 
graduation and co-ordination of life’s different stages, the conscrva- 
tion of energies, and the consolidation of society by the rchabilita- 

1693 . tion of spiritual valucs).—Gambhirananda, Swami, “Rcsurgent 
Hinduism,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 262-267; 302-306; 341-346; 
384-389; 425-430 (Five editoriais under the ■following headings: 
1. The Gommunal Approach; 2. The Moral and Cultural Ap-' 
proach ; 3. The Spiritual and Religions Approach; 4.0urLeadcr 

1694 . (Swami Vivekananda); 5. The Social Approach).—Ganguli, J. 
M., “Hindu Culture,” AP, XIV, pp. 302-305 (Describes the 
Hindu way of life with its taboos and injunctions, its rules of 
conduct, and its positive and negative prescriptions regarding 

1695 . day-to-day living, thinking and actíng).—Ghodagaonkar, Lax- 
manraoj “Prãrabdhasütra,” TMT, XXIV, Pt. 4, pp. 2-11 
(In Marathi. A discussion on some points of the Prárabdha 

1696 . Sfltra).—Ghosh, Nirmalmoy, “The Approaches qf Religious 
Experience,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 448-453 (Besides Rãja-yoga— 
which eradicates causes of disease and sin by establishing equili- 
brium in our nature—there are three other ways: the path of 
Jnãna, open to those of a philosophical turn of mind, of Bhakti 
or devotion, i.e, apprehending of DivineLove under the aspect of 

1697 . Santa, and of Karma, or selfless work),—Gulia, Dinesh Chandra, 
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1698. 


1700. 


1701. 

1702. 


1703. 


1704. 


1705. 


1708. 


Upamanamor the Specialsource of the Valid knowfedge called 
Upamati/V PB, XLVIII, pp. 367-371 (Outlines some of the views 
ol the Indian phdosophers on this subject).—Haridwara, Hiralal, 
Artata, TMT, XXIV, Rs. 2-3, pp. 32-41 i Pt. 4, pp. 28-33 
(in Maiathi. Contmuation of a paper on intensity of devotion 
contnbuíed to the Journal in July 1942).—Hazra, R. C., “The 
1 lLre_e most prominent Places of Sun-worship in Ancient índia,” 
B V, I\ Pt. II, pp. 212-216 (Accorcling to the Bhansya-Pumna the 
tnree places of sun-worship in Jambu-dvlpa are Munrjira, Kãla- 
pnya and Mitravana, and it is only at Sãmbapura (in Mitravana) 
that the Sun resides permanently. The great popularity of the 
story ol Samba as the antiquated íbunder of the Sun-temple and 
the Sun s image at mitravana (in the Punjab) tempted the people 
m different parts of índia to connect their own Sun-temples and 
Sun-images with Sãmba as the founder. Thus the interpolator 
oi chps. 42-43 in the Sãmbapurãna anxious to add to the import- 
aiice of Mitravana in Orissa deleted the original lines so that the 
Unssan Mitravana might be regarded as the only sacred place of 
the Sun) —Hopkins, E. Washburn, “The Ethical Foundation of 
Brahmanism,” MR, LXXIII, .pp. 344.348 (Lite Christianity 
iíralimanism recogmzes the connection between religion and 
ethics, whether that religion be expressed in terms of personal or 
cosmie powers, gods or abstract ethical necessity. Brahmanism 
has always recognized ‘that moral conduct alone is in accordance 
with the great laws of the universe, as promulgated by its divini- 
tics and its saints or expressed tacitly by the cosmic code, if one 
may call u so, the rule of life in which all life is involved’). 
—Hisparikar, Ânnabuya, “Harimidc Stotram,” TMT, Pts. 2-3' 
pp. 7-22 (In Marathi. A commentary in Marathi Verse on the 
Harimide Stotram).—Joshi, C. V., “An Echo of Lord Ellenbo- 
roughs Proclamation ” IHRC, XX, pp, 65-66 (The exultation of 
the Hindu population of Somnath on hearing of the recovery of 
the .gata MOO yearc ago).-Joshi, S, V., “Vaikupthavãsa hãca 
parama Paruçãrtha,” TMT, XXIV, Pt. 4, pp. 34.46 (In Mara- 
tm. A paper on attainment of heaven as the highest goal of man). 
—Kamat, Ramachandra Krishna, “Gomahtakãntlla Rãmadãsi 
Matha,' RR, XXII, pp. 38-40 (In Marathi. Rãmadãsi Malhas 
111 Lroa. Describes the activities of Visrmbua Somada at Dongri 
where lie established a Rãmadãsi matha).— Karkhanis, Ganesh 
bovmd, Santa Bhahinãbãi Várkarí ki Rãmadãsi,” RR. XXII 
pp. 104-110 (In Marathi. To what sect did Bhahinãbãi belong, 1 
yãrkan or Rãmadãsi ? Discusses the prevailing opinions about 
the sectarian affiliations of saint Bhahinãbãi, and conclúdes that 
she belonged to the Vãrkari sect) .-Karkhanis, Ganesh Govind 
Srl lukãrãma Mahãrãjãnce Guru Kona ?,” RR, XXL pp. iqo. 
r 35 (In Marathi. Who was the Guru of Tukãrãma ? On the 
strength of an ahhanga of Tukãrãma and some verses in Srldãsa 
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Viárãma Dhãma the author suggests the possibility of Ramãdãsa 

1707 . being the Guru ofTukãráma).—Kumria, R. R., “Tagore’s Mes- 
sage of Love of the Earth,” MR, LXXIII, pp. 107-109 (Describes 
how Tagore produced a timely corrective of the deep-seated other- 

1708 . worldly philosophy of life of the Indian).—M., “Teachings of 
Sri Rãmakrishna,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 1-5; 65-68; 113-117; 
161-165; 209-212; 257-260; 297-301; 337-340 377 - 3 8 41 

1709 . 421-424; 461-465; 501-505).—Madhavananda, Swami, “Swami 
Vivekananda : the Man and bis Message,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 389- 
394 (The maker of rnodern índia who warned his countrymen 
against tamas or inertia, which they in their ignorance were mis- 

1710 . taking for sattva or serenity).—Mazumdar, R. C., “Swami Vive¬ 
kananda” PB, XLVIII, pp. 399-401 (Shows how the Swami 
brought the noble teachings of the Vedãnta to bear on everyday 

1711 . life).—Mehta, Nanalal C., “Vivekananda : A Personal Experi- 
ence,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 396-398 (The significance of his message 

1712 . to modem educated Hindus).—Pavitrananda, Swami, “Swami 
Adbhutananda,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 32-37; 88-94 (A life skefcch of 

1713 . a devoted follower of Sri Rãmâkrsp).—Pillai, T. P. Palaniappa, 
“The Age of the Mãijikkavacagar,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 152-182 
(The age, of Mãnikkavacagar, one of the four Saiva saínts 
and hymnisís, has been variously fixed by scholars. After a search- 
ing analysis of the material the author comes to the conclusion that 
M. was a contemporary of the Pãi.ujya King Varaguriavarman, 

1714 . A. D. 862-880).—Prasad, Jwala., “A Dialogue on the Natureof 
the Individual Soul,” MUJ, No. 9, pp. 41-54 (Problem of the 
identity and continuity of the individual self before one’s birth 

1715 . and after one’s death).—Puri, Baij Nath, “The State of Brahman-, 
ism in the Kusãna Period,” JIH, XXII, pp. 1-6 (Attempts to 
dispel with reference to epigraphical records the misconccp- 
tion that. Brahmanism received á set-back in the time of the 
Kusãna kings, and shows how Brahmanism so permeated the 
minds of these foreigners that with little difficulty they were absor- 

1716 . bed into the socio-religious system of the country).—Ranganatha- 
nanda, Swami, “Sri Narayana Guru—An Appreciation,” TQ, 
XV, pp. 47-51 (The Guru exercised for more than forty years 
beneíicent spiritual activity in the Travancore State. Bom in an 
‘untouchablc’ family, he workçd-for the uplift of his class and sfar- 
ted a net-work of institutions to serve the religious, educational, 
social, and economic needs of the cotnmunity throughout Kerala).- 

1717 . —Rao, V. K. R. V., “Sri Ramakrishna’s Link with the Past,” 
PB, XLVIII, pp. 310-313 (The fundamental concepts in RK’s 
teaching, concepts typically and peculiarly Hindu, were that one 
should approach god in a personal manner and that God is every- 

1718 . where).—Ray, Amarnath, “Srlcaitanyadeva and the' Madhvã- 
cãrya Sect,” JARS, X, p. 34 (A correction. K. R. Medhi in his 
article ‘The Brajavali Literature in Assam’ in the previous volume 


(See BIS 1942, No. 1669) affiliates the Bengal School ofVaisiuavism 
to the Madhvãcãrya sect. But the Madhvas worship Krsna 

1719 . alone, Rãdha is unknown to them).—Roy, R. C., “Sri Rama- 
krishna and a Religion of Experience,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 306-309 
(Of the two views of religion, viz., as belief in and experience of 
God, the latter was that of Sri Rãmakrsna, his communication 
with the Infinite increasing in intensity with advancing age). 

1720 . —Sahasrabuddhe, K. H., “Ekánta,” TMT, XXIV, Pt. 4, pp. 
21-24 (In Marathi. An interpretation of the term ‘Seclusion’ 

1721 . as referred to in some Marathi religious texts)Sarkar, Sir Jadu- 
nath, “Reminiscences of Sister Nivedita (Illust.),” PB, XLVIII, 
pp. 15-21 (Shows how by her penetrative powér of interpretation 
of our culture, her insistence on an active, energetic, proselytizing, 
and reforming Hinduism, and her deep interest in Indian Art, 
Sister Nivedita contribuíed to the cause of India’s regeneration) . 

1722 . -Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, “Vivekananda 5 s Work,” PB, XLVIII, 
pp. 394-396 (V’s achievement is to be measuredin terms of what 

1723 . the Hindu society was in 1893 and what it is today).—Shastri, 
K. S. Ramaswami, “Shaivism and Veerashaivism,” PB, XLVIII, 
pp. 287-291 (A review of Lingadhãmachandrika by M. R. Sakhare. 
(See BIS 1942, No. 1589). “He rightly urges that the primary 
meaning of the word Linga is not phallus but a mark or a sign or 
an emblem, and that it is the least anthropomorphic emblem.in the 
world. He shows convincingly that the word ‘sisnadevãh’ in 
the Veda means not thosewho worship the phallic emblem but 
menofuseful minds. Yaska saysin his Nirukta that it means a 

1724 . Brahmacharyat”).—Shastri, Prabhu Dutt, “Swami Vivekananda 

1725 . at Chicago and Labore,” PB, XLVIII, pp. 401-404,—“Shiva” 
“Nambi-Andar-Nambi, the Vyãsa of Tamil Shaivism,” VK ) XXX, 
pp. 125-128 (Narrative of the ‘great Illumination’ of Nambi- 
Andar-Nambi, the Tamil saint, who restored the Devaram hym- 
nody,arrangingitmseven books known as the‘Traditional Insti- 
tutes,’ and ‘who was thus responsible for the Tamil Saivite Renais- 

1726 . sanee’),—ISrikantan, K. S., ‘ ‘Basava, the Founder of Veerashaivism,’ ’ 
PB, XLVIII, pp. 237-240 (A sketch of the life and teachings of 
Basava, ‘a realist among ídealists and idealist among realists’). 

1727 . —Srivastava, S. N,, “Philosophy as a Way of Life,” VK, XXX, pp. 
37-41 (Shows how to a Hindu philosophy is not merely a view 
of life, but a spur to the vision of and communion with spiritual 

1728 . reality).—Tampy, K. P. Padmanabhan, “The Arat (Illust.),” MR, 
LXXIII, pp. 41-45 (A description of the colourful procession the 
Ãrat, which marks the close of the utsavam or festival in the Sri 
Padbanãbha temple at Trivandrum, and in which the Mahãrãjah 
himself takes part as a humble vassal of the god to whom the State 
has been dedicated since the days; of Mahãrãjah Mãrtanda Varma 

1729 . (1750), the maker of modern Travancore’),—Varma, S. P., and 
Triveda, D. S,, “Vira Vairâgi Laskari,” JBORS, XXIX, pp. 
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200-209 (An obscure and little known sect of the Vaispavas, pled- 
ged to the vow of celibacy, which is said to have been founded in 
the days of Swami Balananda. There are five important monas- 

1730 . teri.es of this sect in Bihaij.—Vireshwarananda, Swami, “The Spiri- 
tual Message of Sri Ramakrishna,” PB, XLVIII, pp, 358-361 
(His messagc is a new Sãdhana, which, while leading the aspirant 

■ to his cherished goal, is hclpful in mitigating the sufferings and 
miseries of this workl: to realize God, while serving humanity). 

1731 . Buddhism : Pereira, C. A., Ãnãpãna Sati. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Bhilcku Soma. Kandy, Saccanubodha Samiti, 1943, 
20 pp. From the Introduction : “Itis a book of simple, strong,' 
direct and live instruction which can rouse keenness for medi- 

1732 . tation and the practice of the higher life of holiness”.—Bagchi 
P. C., “Twelve years of the Wandering Life of the Buddha”’ 
JGIS, X, pp. 1-43 (The She eul yeu ^--“Sutra on the twelve 
years of the wandering life of Buddha” which does not seem 
to have been a Ghinc.se compilation, musthave had an Indian 
original of the.text from which no fewcr than three differcnt 
translations werc made. The importance of the work cannot 
be over-estimated. For one thing it gives certain details of the life 
of the Buddha which are not foimd in other texts. Foranothcr 
it contains the first literary, mention in a text of Indian 
origin of Devaputra in the special sense in which the Kusãnas 
used it in índia. The work is discussed here in alTits aspects). 

1733 . —Gopani, A. S„ “A Note on the Ãjivika Sect,” BV, IV, Pt. II, 
pp. 216-217 (The statement of Siiãnka identifying the Ãjivikás 
with the Digambaras should. be taken only in a figurative sense. 
as implying no. more than that they were both lower forms 
of asceticism. There is no common ground between the two 
schools, and further while the Ãjivikás existed in the days of 
Mahãvlra, the Digambaras did not. The Ãjivika school was 

1734 . thcrefore an independent school).-Guha, Devaprasad, “A Few 
Knotty Points in the Mahãvamsa Account of the Second Bud- 
dhist Council, ”/C, X, pp. 66-75 (The points in dispute are i) 
Sambhüta Sãpvãsi, ii) site of the Council, and iii) the number 
of Bhikkus taking part. i) Sambhüta was one of the arhats, and. 
the appellation Sãpa lias no reference to-the place but to the 
dress which he used to put on. ii) The Council first met at 
Sahajãti where Yasa overtook Revata after a long search, and 
then its venue was shifted at the lattefs suggestion to Vesãll. 
iü) The Cullmgga gives the number as 700, while the 
Ceylonesc chronicles furnish two diflerent figures, 700 
and 12,00,000. It would seem that 12,00,000 monks 
attended the Sanmpata (General assembly), out of which 
700 arhats were chosen for the Saiigití, i.e. the Council).— 

1735 . Kar, Satadal Kumar, “Buddhism, A Grcat Factor in Civili- 
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sation,” IC, IX, pp. 228-232 (Points to the ricli and varied 
literature which Buddhism produced, ‘the Holy Eight-linked 
Track of Buddha, a sure path to imvard self-culture and progress, 5 
and to the superfme workmanship of the Buddhist sculptors ,ex- 
* hibited by the world famous sculptuic at Ajanta, Elloia, Nasik, 
Nãlandã, Amarãvati, and Nagãrjunakonda ns testifying to the 

1736 . civilising mission of Buddhism).—Lakshminarasu, P. £ ‘Burl- 
dhism in Karnataka,” MB, LI,' pp. 238-242 (Though there is 
no suíhcient ground for the view that a Buddhist period of Kan- 
nada literature preceded the Jaina period, there is enough evi- 
dence to show that Buddhism flourished in Karnataka from the 
time of its introduction by the Asokan missionaries down to 
the i3th Century A. D. By the middle of the i6th century 
villages of the Buddhists were seized and given away to Vais- 
nava Brahmans, and Buddhism declined, but not witli- 
out leaving a deep impression on the Kannada literature 

1737 . and civilisation) .—Law, Bimala Churn, “The Buddhist Con- 
ception of Perfection” AP, XIV, pp. 396-399 (The pãra- 
mitãs or perfections are the excellences of the Buddha who prac- 

1738 . tised the ten virtues)Maitra, Surendranaíh, “Buddhism—A 
Religipn of Transformation of the Will,” MB, LI, p. 237 
(“Buddhism like Vedãntism, Sãnkhyaism, Jainism, etc.—is one 
of the manifestations of Hinduism at its Best. Yet it has a u:oj- 
que superiority over all the other forms of Hinduism in the fact 
that it alone has been able to transcend completely the limita- 
tíons of country, race and.caste, and bring a very considerable 
portion of humanity under the guidance of the moral genius of 

1739 . índia”).—Malalasekera, 6. P., “All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress,” 

1740 . ., MB, LI,pp. 12-16—Mellor,FrankR., “theBuddhistMdvementin 

Europe,” MB, LI, pp. 243-247 (To begin witli, stimulated by the 
English translations of the Pãli Scriptures, a number of people 
formed themselves into the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. From the ruins of this Buddhist Society arosc the Buddhist 
Loclge, the only Buddhist organisation which now exists in Europe, 
which, however, is not a missionary body. The real set-back 
for the movement came from the failure of the British Malia 

1741 . Bodhi Society) .—Mitra, Surarna, ‘ ‘Buddhist Views of Karma and 
Rebirth,” AP, XIV, pp. 121-124 (Explains‘away the allcged 
injustice of Karma on the ground that the doer and the suíferer 
are not diflerent beings but identical, since the ‘old being’ 

1742 . is the sole parent of the ‘new being’) — MukhopatHiyaya, Su- 
jiíkumar, “The Ideal of Bodhisatva in Mahayana Buddhism,” 
PB, XLVIII, pp. 516-519 . (Delineates the ideal of Bodhisattva, 
the cnlightened one, who combines maitri or motherly love to- 
wards all sentient beings and Kürunã or aífection towards the 

1743 . afflicted world with Virya, i.e. manliness and heroism).-Pan- 
nasiri, Bhikkhu, “Fa-Chu-PT-Yu-Ching-Dhammapada, its 
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Chinese Version with Commentary,” MB, LI, pp. 108-109; 
163-165; 206-207; 258-260 (Of the two commentaries on the 
DÍiammupada, the abovc is shorter containing 39 chapters 
and 68 avadãnas or parablcs. In thesc articles the present 

1744 , writer translatcs thcsc parablcs froin the original Chinese).—Rao, 
T. Bhujanga “The Original Gospel of Buddhism, as expounded 
by Dr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids,” VK, XXX, pp. < 59-62 (Endea- 
vours to. sliow that according to her latest view the Buddhist 
scriptures as thcy exist toclay, do not represent the original 
gospel of the Buddha, which was revised and rewritten by the 
monks to suit their own doctrine, and that his own tcachings 
wcre nothing more than a rcvindication of the old Upaniaadic 

1745 , thought).—Roy Chaudhury, P. C, “Bambar Caves (Illust.),” 
MR, LXXIII, pp. 198-200 (Descríbes the caves cut out m the 
solid rock in the time ofAsoka and devoted to the Ajiyíkas, a sect 
which was not strictly Buddhist; the ruins oí Gunamati university, 

1746 , and the monastery of Silabhadra under the Kanadal peak).— Tri- 
veda, D. S., “A New Date of Lord Buddha, 1790 B. C.,” TJHC, 
jc 141, p. 127 (Gontends that the date suggcsted is in conformity 
with the Pauranic authoritics who reckon events from the date of 
the Maliâbhãrata War fought in 3137 B. C. i. e. 36 years beforc 
the beginning of the ICali era in 3101 B. C, and the astronomical 
data in the Manimakhalai, which goes to prove that the Buddha 
llourishcd in thcíburteenth asterism which falis during the period 

1747 , bctwecn 1857 G. and 1776 B. C.).—Vajira, Sister, “Introduc- 
tion to the BucldhVs First Sermon Dclivercd at Sarnath,” MB, 

1748 , Lí, pp. 145-149—Valisinha, Devapriya, “Díary Lcaves of the 
late Vcn. Anagarika (Sri Dcvamitta) Dharmapala, 1891,” MB, 
LI, pp. 59-64,, 127-134,165-175,214-218, 261-263. 

1749 , Jainism: Jina Vijaya Muni, Pumlanmmyalikhita Jainapustaka - 
'prakümngraha. Pt. I. Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1943, 
20 ;r8o pp. A Catalogue giving criticai notices of books by Jainas. 

1750 --'Yaíivrsabhãcãrya, Tiloyu-Pannaíti of Tativfsabhãcãiya. Pt, I. 
Edited by A, N. Upadhye and H. Jain with a Hindi paraphrase 
by Pt. Balachandra. Sholapur, 1943. Rev. in IH&, XX, pp. 201- 
202 by M. Ghosh : “The present work is a text dealing prmcipally 
with Jain cosmography. The author incidentally introduces 
discussions on Jain dogmaties which are necessary for the under- 
standing of the subject. Prepared from only two extremely cor- 
rupt MSS. the edition does riot seemto have quite satisfied the two 

1751 , editors even”.—Bhojpuri, Banarasiprasad, “Deáirãja _ Dvãrá 
Jainadharma ki Sahãyata, 55 JSB, X, pp. 67-69 (In Hindi, ^ The 

1752 , 'kiiigs of Vijayanagara and their eíforts to spread Jainism)Bhu- 

1753 . jabalicaritam/’ JSB, X, pp. 1-4 (Supplement).-Carvalho, 
Agostinho de, “Mahavira e 0 Jainismo”, BEAG, I, pp- 273-270 

1754 . (In Portuguesc. Mahãvira and Jainism) —Carvalho, Agostinho 
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de, “Os Jainistas,” BEAG, I, pp. 249-251 (In Portuguese. A short 

1755 . account of the Jainas).—Chakravarti, A., “The Contribution of 
Jainism to World Culture,” JA, IX, pp, 76-87 (Shows how the 
early Rsabha cult, evidenced by the buli and the yogi figures 
found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, eventually developed into 
that of Rudra Siva, and then goes on to explain the Jaina theory 

1756 . of ultimate reality).—Jain, H. L., “Sivabhüti and Sivãrya,” j\UJ, 
No. 9, pp, 62-67 (Sivabhüti, the founder of the Botika sect (iden- 
tified with the Digambaras),formerly belonged to the Sthavims 
commemorated in the Sthaviwali. He later joined the Pfanã 
Samgha, became its head, and thenintroduced certain changes, on 
account of which his followers were called Botikas. He wrote the 
Ãrãdhanã on the practice of the monks in which he calls himself 

1757 . Sivãrya).—Jain, Kamata Prasad, “Jinakalpa aur Sthavirakalpa 
Para shve sãdhu árl Kaly ãnavij ayãj ! JSB, X, pp. 73-88 (In Hindi. 
Deals with the treatise of Kalyãuavijayãjl on Jinakalpi and Sthãvi- 

1758 . rakalpi sages).—Prabhavananda, Swami, “Jainism,” VK, XXX, 
pp. 94-98 (Traces the path tofulfilment which Jainism chalks out 
for the aspirant with relevant side references to Jaina mctaphy- 

1759 . sics).—Prasada, Ajit, “The Goal and the Graded Way in Jainism,” 
AP, XIV,pp. 112-1 i6(Shows how the rules of disciplínary conduct 
prescribed by Jainism are suited to the circumstances of every 
individual, and are such as ultimately to lead to perfection,Omni- 
science, All-Bliss, Eternal Joy, u. the statusof aDeityor Godi. 

1760 . —Radhuan, “Nitivãvayam rta ãdi ke Racayitã Srisomadevasüri,” 
JSB , X, pp. 101-104 (In Hindi, Sri Somadevasilri and his works), 

1761 . — Salatore, B. A., “Tulu Desa Menjaindharma,” JSB, X, pp, 21-24 

1762 . (In Hindi. Jainism inTuluva).— Shastri, K. Bhujabali, “Bhagvãn 
Mahãvira ki Janmabhümi,” JSB, X, pp. 60-66 (In Hindi. Dis- 

1763 . cussion on the birthplace of Mahãvira).—Sastri, N. Aiyaswanu, 
“Gleanings from Nilakesi,” JSVOI, IV, pp. 59 ~ 7 ° (Jhp Nilaked 
which ranks among the five minor kãvyas in Tamil is a Jaina 
apologetical work written in imitation of the Kundalakesi of the 
Buddhists to refute the charges made against Jainism in the latter 
work. As the Kundalakesi itself is lost, the author attempts here 
to gather from the Nilakesi and its commentary some ideas of the 
particular school of Jainism that prevailed in South índia about 

1764 . the loth century A. D.).—Sastri, S.Srikantha, “Some Jaina Gurus 
in Kannada Inscriptions,” JA, IX, pp. 61-75 ( 9 V es a ^Y. nastIC 
and chronological index of names and dates pertaining to Jainism, 
culled from recent publications of inscriptions in the Karnãtaka). 

1765 . —Tiiveda, D. S., “Advent of Jainism,” JA, IX, pp. 32*39 

1766 . (Sketches the lives of Pãrávaand Mahãvira).—Upadhye, A. H., 
“On the Latest Progress of Jaina and Buddhistic Studies, 
JA, IX, pp. 20-29; 47-60 (Assesses the work in Jaina and Buddhis- 

• tic studies done so far by scholars like Rice, Narasimhachar, 
Guerinot, Jha, Velankar, Saletore, and Sharma, and mdicates 
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new fruitful fields of research in Prãkrit, Sanskrit, Apabhramãa 
and the vcmaculars, and in philosophy and history). 


1767 . 


1768 . 


1769 . 


1770 . 


1771 . 


1772 . 


1773 . 


1774 . 

1775 . 


Christianity : Appaswamy, A. J., “The Gontribution of Chns- 
tianity to Indian Nationalism,” AP, XIV, pp. 529-534 (Though 
mainly in the sphere of nation-building activities siich as Educa- 
tion, Medicai Relief and Rural Reconstruction, in the realmof 
culture Christianity has enriched literary activity by íntroducing 
new themes for our writers and thinkers).—Birncy, Wilham S., 
“Episcopal Palaccs in Calcutta BPP, XLIII, pp. 18-23 (Dacn- 
bes the officíal resiclences of the Bishops of Calcutta durmg the 
period 1814.-1850 after índia was constituted into a diocese—the 
first Bishop’s palace, the palaces in Fort William and m.Rmd 
Street and Chowringhee and those at Tittaghur and Middleton 
Place) .—Birney, William S., “Paintcd Glass Windows, Reredos, 
Mosaics, Fresco-paintings, &c. at St. John’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
BPP, XLII, pp. ii 6-1.23 (Description of the reredos and altar- 
piece, mosaics in reredos, alabaster and marble altar stone and 
marble pulpit, stone and marble fonts, statue of Bishop Hcber and 
Lady Canning Monument.).—Birney, William S., “School Cha¬ 
pei of ‘St. Thomas’, now the Parish Church of ‘St. Thomas, 
Calcutta, 11 BPP, XLII, pp. 25-53 (Sketcks tl,e history of the 
chapei from its establishment for the spíntuai bcnefit oí the child- 
ren attending the Frec School Institution on the 15A July, 1831 

t0 i 9 42)._“Brevis Historia Christianitatis Caruanensis (Karwar), 

BEAG, I, p. 246 (In Latin. Ashort history of Christianity m 
Karwar by Fr. Francis Xavier of St, Anne (Raphael Pescetto) íoi 
31 years at the head of the Karwar mission, appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of Malabar, and consecrated Bishop in Bombay on 
4 th December 1851, author of two works on Konkani: 1) Grama- 
tica da lingm Concani, escripta cm Portugüez por um missionário 
Italiano; 2) Dicionário Porluguez-Concani , composto por um 
missionário Italiano).— Ghandy, Kora, “A Collection of Origmal 
Letters of the Abbé Dubois in the Mysore Residency, ///AC, A Ai, 
pp. 62-65 (Throwing fresh líght on the life and labours oí the 
great French missionary).-— Colaço, José, “Pela índia Católica 
Acção Medica Missionaria,’ 5 BEAG, II, pp. 2-6 (In Portuguese. 
On the medicai missionary eífort, among Indian Cathohcs). 
—Colaço, José, “Pela índia Católica,” BEAG, I, pp. 304-306 
(In Portuguese. On the missionary society of indigenous pnests, 
founded at Benaresby Fr. Pinto).—Dikshitar, V. R. Ramachan- 
dra, “A History of Christianity in South índia,” IC, IX, No. 4 i 
pp. 107-204 (A brief sketch of ChristianityTrom Apostolic times 
down to the 19th centuryin the course of which the author touches 
on the Syrian Church, the Jesuit activities, the Tranquebar 
■ Mission, and the entry into the field in the 14Ü1 century of two 
British missionary bodies—The Church Missionary Society and 


1776 . the Wesleyan Missionary Society).—Gambhirananda, Swami, 
“A Hindu View of Christ and Christianity,” PB, XLVIII, pp, 
505-510 {According to this view the ideais of índia, vii., renun- 
ciation and Service are both “eminently manífested in the life of 
Christ, who left home to spend his timein the Service of the poor 
and the affiicted so that God’s kingdom might be estabíished on 
earth.” Christ, moreover, “was a true Yogi given to inner culture 
and meditation.” Spiritually He was “a stranger among the Jews 
—His spiritual affiliations being more pronouncedly with the 

1777 . East than with Judaea”).—Gracias, Inácio Antônio, “A Missão de 
Chota Nagpur,” BEAG, II, pp. 143-147 (In Portuguese. Sket- 
ches the history of the mission from the times of the pioneer missio¬ 
nary Fr. C. Lievens, S. J., justly styled ‘the Apostle of Chota Nag¬ 
pur 1 , and describes the efíbrts of the missionaries for the educatio- 
nal and social amelioration of the Christians through their schools 
and colleges, as well as institutions for vocational training, credit 

■ ' 1778 . spcieties and co-operative Stores)—Gacias, J. B. Amancio, “As 
e determinantes de Alguns Conversões na índia,” BEAG, I, pp, 

3.85-395 (In Portuguese, Discusses the conversions at the 
Mughal court among the nobles, and similar conversions in Goa). 

1779 . —Gracias, J. B. Amancio, “Missionários punidos pelo poder Civil 
e eclesiástica—Curioso episodio da questão do Padroado Portu¬ 
guês,” BEAG, I, pp. 234-241; 279-280 (In Portuguese. Lists 
the names of the Goan priests, whose property was confiscated by 
the State, for going over to the Vicars Apostolic during the Propa- 

1780 . ganda-Padroado conflict during 1838 and i858).-Maria 
Joseph, Frei, “Um Grande Missionário,” BEAG, I, pp. 242-245 
(In Portuguese. Obituary of Mgr. A. M. Benziger, 0 . C. D. 
Bishop of Quilon well known for his efforts to reconcile the Jaco- 

1781 . bites of Malabar to the Catholk Church).—Meersman, A., “Did 
the British introduce Christianity into Sind,” JSHS, VI, pp. 258- 

259 (Maintains that Christianity was introduced into Sind in the 
first century by St. Thomas who converted king Gondophares of 
Taxila to whom the whole of the Indus Valley was then subject. 
What with invasions from without this first Christianity was 
wiped out, and the history of Christianity in modern times 

1782 . starts only from the year 1835).—Monteiro, Constantino Boque, 
“Candia Gloriosa—Candia Dolorosa—0 Bom Pastor,” BEAG, II, 
pp. 172-177 (In Portuguese. Describes how Ven. Fr. José Vas 
and his nephew José Carvalho tended the stricken population of 
Kandy during an epidemic of small pox that decimated the city). 

! 783 . -Noronha, Castilho de, “O Concani no período das > Conversões,” 
BEAG, I, pp. 402-406 (In Portuguese. Shows that m view of the 
repeated recommendations of the diocesan synods to make an 
increasing use of Konkani for catechetical purposcs and the un- 
doubted contribution of the Catholic^ missionaries to Konkani 
fiterature the accusation levelled against them that they were 
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1784 . 


responsible for the decadence ofthe taguage in the i6th and t 7 th 
centuries is not only false but A. C, 

“The Apostle of Kalyana (Bombay), JIB, XXII, PP- 7 I_ 9 2 
(Conclndes bom three independem but comphmentary sources 
that St. Bartholomew, the Apostle, came to Kalyan (Bombay) 
about 55 A. D. during the reign ofthe Sãtavãhana tmg Anstahar- 
man and Pnlumãvi, his brother, and was martyred about 62 A. D. 
by order of Aristakarman m or near Kalyan. Pulnmavi, conver¬ 
ti to Christianity by the Apostle, becameone ofthe bishops of 
the place. The sources are i) the Alexandnan tradition, rccorded 
by Eusebius and St. Jerome, and derived from Pantaenus, who 
cL to Kalyan in 190 A. B at the request of the Ghnsüans of 
Bartholomew; 2) thePalestinian tradition, represented byRufinus, 
as to how the Apostles divided the world for the preachmg of the 
Gosoel; and 3) the Martyrdom, which specifies the locality, 
where the Apostle preached, and confirms the conclusipn already 
drawn from the previous sources).—Ribeiro de Santana, Altino, 

“MahadevaAyer,” BEAG, II, pp. no-117 (bPortuguese. Tra- 
ces the career of the welhknown Smartha Brahman convert to 
Gatholicism).—Ribeiro de Santana, Altino, ‘Terfil dum conver¬ 
tido : Swami Upadiay Brahmabandao,” BEAG,. I, pp. 3 ° 7 “ 3 I 3 
fln Portuguese. Sketches the life of a distinguished convert to 
Gatholicism, pioneer ofthe method ‘to Christ through the Vedan- 
ta’).— Sen, Kshitimohan, “Rabindranathon Rehgious Propagan¬ 
da,” -MR, LXXIII, pp. 421-422 (How in reply to the question of 
preaching Christianity to the people of índia, broached to him. 
by a party of American tourists, Rabindranath observed that they 
should íirst seek to regenerate their own countrymen) .-Shastri, 
Vishwa Nath, “A Call to Hindu Workers m Chhota-Nagpore, 
MR, LXXIII, p. 151 (Gives statisties to show the rapid progress 
of Ghrístianity among the aborigínals).-Silva, Tomas da, U 
Nacionalismo Indiano,” BEAG, I, pp. »357 Portw. 
Argues that the Catholic church which wishes to see India^íree 
L 790 . and independent cannot be hostile to Indian nationalism).—Silva, 
Tomas da, “Sociedade dos Missionários de S. Francisco Xavier, 
BEAG, II, pp. n-14 (In Portuguese. Describes the orgamsation 
and work ofthe society ofthe missionaries of St. Francis Xavier}. 
—Silva, Tomas da, “Um Jovem Mártir Goês,” BEAG, II, PP* 
í8o (In Portuguese. Some noticesof the child Afonso ot the 
family of Costa Jeremias of Borda, Margão, Goa, who died for the 
faith with five Jesuits and four laymen at Cuncofim «11583). 
—Syed, Muhammad Hafiz, “Christianity in. the Light of Hmdu- 
ism,” AP, XIV, pp. 500-504 (From a consideration of theteach- 
ings of Ghrist in the light of Hinduism, the author concludes that 
they are meant for an advanced soul, the Sanyasin, and notforthe 
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moral ideal) .-Thomas, P. J., “The ‘Hinduism’ ofthe Kerala 


Christians,” PB, XLVIII,pp. 45-49 (The mutual concord between 
the Hindus and Ghristians in Kerala was due to the fact that 
Christianity became Hinduized in the course of the ages, the 
Ghristians conforming to the samemodeof life and observing the 
same taboos in regard to food and drink as their Hindu neigh- 
bours. There was also the fact of the economic prosperity of the 
Ghristians, who in the absenceof the Vaiáya caste stepped in 
to discharge the Vai sya functions, viz., trade and money dealings). 

1794 . Islam : Abü ‘ütmãn ‘ Amr b. Bakr al Jahiz, Majmü RasàHlal-Jãiz. 
i. e., hitherto unedited treatises. Ed.by Paul Kraus and Muham¬ 
mad Tãhã al-Hãjiri. Cairo, Matba‘at Lajnat atta‘lif wa-t-tarja- 
mah wa-n-nasr, 1*943,1 r, 127 pp. Rev. in JAOS,lXV pp. 68-70 by 
Franz Rosenthal: “The treatise is valuable for al-Jãliiz under- 
standing ofthe term adab. It expounds the doctrine ofthe iden- 
tity of ãdãb addunyã wa-d-dln, of the worldly (practical) and 
rehgious (moral) adab. The second Risãlah, on keeping secrets 
and guarding one’s tongue (pp. 37-60) is another brilHant early 
treatment of a common subject of popular philosophy. The 
half serious, half joking epistle (pp. 61-98) is addressed to the 

1795 . Wazir Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik az-Zayyãt”.~Arberry, 
Arthur J., An ktrodwtion to the History of Sufism, London, Long- 
mans, 1943, xx, 84, pp. Rev. in M, XX, p. 106, by V. Courtois: 
«.., sketches the history of scientific research in the field of 
Islamic mysticism from the First EngHsh writer to mention Sufism 
(T. WashingtWs translation of Niáola/s Voyage (1585) down to 
the great modern scholars of France, Germany, Spain andEngland: 
Massignon, Goldzcher, Asin Palacios, Nicholson. The aim (is) 
to place before his audience what he considers to be ‘the neeessary 
preliminaries, the completion of which must inevitably precede 
the writing of a complete history of Islamic mysticism.’ Those 
preliminaries are the scientific editions ofthe many works left in 

1796 . manuscripts... ârbsrry, A. I , and Landau, R., Islam Today. 

London, Faber & Faber, 1943, 258 pp., 16 ils. 1 map. Rev. in 
JRAS, 1943, p. 273 by A. S. Tritton : “Sixteen contributors have 
United to make this book. From the title one expects much; infor- 
mation about the government of a country, of which Islam is 
the religion, economic facts which determine the life of the people, 
and what influence Islam has had on the people with the effect 
they have had on it. Not more than one or two ofthe chapters, 
notably Miss LambtoiFs excellent contribution on Pérsia, satisfy 

1797 . these expectations.”—Âaiz, Hindi, Islãmi Pãrtl U i’ In. Lahore, 
Iqbal Academy, 104 pp. Rev. in IsC, XVII, p. 469 by M, H.: 
“The aim ofthe author is to establish onearth thekingdom of God. 
Happily he has dividecl his scheme into two parts. the first and the 
present one is intended to serve as a constitution to unite Muslim 
individuais into regional committees and consolidaíe them through 
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a world-wide organisation. The Central structurc, the court of 
Arbitratíon, treasury, provincial and regional sub-structure form 
the gist of his sclieme... The booklet is.. of.. yalue (only) as 
a recorcl of the prescnt-day tendencies of Indian Muslims”. 

1798 . —Farmer, H.J., Sdadyah Gaon on the mjluence of Music. London. 
Probsthain, 1943, XI, 109 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 1945. PP- 190-191 
by P. Kahle: ( ‘Tlixs valuable book is devoted to a diíHcult passagc 
in Sa’adyah’s Kitab d ma ( nãt waUHikâdât , written in Bagdad in 
A. D. 933. Farmer shows Sa*adyah’s debt to the Muslim philoso- 
pher at Kindí who again depended on ninth century Arabic trans- 

1799 . lations from the Greek”.—Hell, Joseph, The Arab Civilmtion. Tr. 
by S. K. Khudabakhsh. Lahore, Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1943, 
XX, 140 pp. Rev. in M, XIX, p. 480, by V. Courtois : “Reprint 
of the first edition publishedin 1926... But although the book 
is old, and even at its first appearancc did not claim oríginality, 
it remains an cxcellent bird ! s eye view of Muslim civilization ... 
(It) lias chapters on Pre-Islamic Arabia, Muhammad, the Moslem 
Conquests, the pcriod of the Omayyads, Bagdad, Spain and North 
África. It opens with an cxcellent foreword by the translator.” 

1800 . Kraus, Paul, Jãbir ibn Hayyãn—Contnbution á Phistoire des idêes 
scmtifiques àans Blslam. Vol. I and II. Le Caire, Imprimerie de 
FInstitut Francais dArchaéologie Orientalc, 1943, lxv, 214 and 
xvi, 406 pp. Rev. in JAOS, LXV, pp. 68-70 by Franz Rosenthal.: 
“The first volume... contains an exhaustive cxposition of all the 
internai and externai evídence which can be advanced in support of 
Kraus 1 theory about the origin of the Jãbir legend and the Corpus 
of writings goingunder Jãbir 1 s name. Nextwefindacareful enu- 
meration of the titles of the works which are either preserved in 
manuscripts or at least attested to through bibliqgraphical refe- 
rence... The second volume contains an exposition of the most 
important théories of the Jãbir corpus, and an invcstigation into 
their origin covers a great variety of subjects and offers on almost 
every page noteworthy obscrvations. Kraus, in particular, trcats 
of JãbiFs contribution to alchemy; of his theory of the (magic) 
qualities ínherent in organic and inorganic matter (hawãss); of 
his víews on artificial generation ; of his cosmology; and of what 
Kraus considers to be the central doctrine of the corpus, namely, 

1801 . the theory of the balance (Mlzân)”.—Rosenthal, F., Ahmad B, At- 
Tayyib As-Sarahsi (American Oriental Series, XXVI). New Haven, 
American Oriental Society, 1943, 135 pp., 1 map, Rev. in JRAS, 
1945, pp. 192-193 by A. S. Tritton : “In A. H. 271 theheir to the 
Caliphate led an army from Baghdad to Palestine to meet the ruler 
of Egypt who was regarded as a rcbel... This is an account of 
this campaign, preserved inpartby Yãquton the Sabians. 11 Alsoin 
JAOS , LXIVpp. 148-151 byEarnest Honigmann.: “Ahighlyinte- 
resting contribution to our knowledge of manners and customs of 
the gth century A. D. probably the most important period of 
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Islamic culture. A glimpse of the index shows the universal know¬ 
ledge of Às-Sarahsi who wrote about religion and philosophy, 
politics, geography and history, astronomy, mathematics, music, 

1802 . medicine and many other fields as well.” —Sahbagh, T., La 
MétaphoredansleCoran. Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1943, xv, 272 
pp. (In French). Rev. in JRAS, 1946, pp. 216-217 by A. S. Tritton: 
“A book by an earnest scholar on the Koran as literature is an 

■ event... This book is German in its thoroughness and there is no 
variation of emphasis; a metaphor which is all but weathered away 
receives as much consideration as one which is newly mentioned. 
No distinction is made between one peculiar to Muhammad and 

1803 . those which are common stock of the language 11 .—Smith, Wilfred 
Cantwell, Modem Islam in índia. A Social Analysis. Lahore, Minerva 
Book Shop, 1943, 399 pp. Contents: Part I. Intellectuals and 
the móvement of ideas. Part II. Politics and Organisational 

1804 . movements.—Tyan, E., Histoire de VOrganisation Judiciaire en Pays 
d'Islam. Lyon, L 5 Universitè de Lyon, 1943, 504 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 
1947 pp. 125-126 by A. S. Tritton : “Alongside the jurisdiction of 
the Kadi, the right òf direct appeal to the monarch existed ; it 
was called technically mazãlim. Here equity might be followed 
rather than the letter of the law... The methods of Mazãlim 
f varied from place to place and age to age ; the practice in Spain 
being different from that in the east. The writer sees in this a 
proof that mazãlim is derived from Sassanian practice; he does 
not allow enough weight to the customs of the bedouin Arabs. 11 

1805 . —‘Abdus-Subhãn, “The Relation of God to Time and Space 
as seen by MuTazilites,” IsC, XVII, pp. 152-165 (The position of 
the Mu ‘Tazilites that God does not exist in place or time is con- 
trasted with that of al-Ash‘ari as representing the people of the 
Sunnah, and its refutation by the Mu 1 Tazilites is considered). 

1806 . —Ahmad, Mohd. Aziz, “The Nature of Islamic Political Theory,” 
IsC, XVII, pp. 39-48 (Islamic political theory is concerned with 
the specific ethical ideal—the raising of humanity to the highest 
well-being both materially and morally by means of an extensive 
commonwealth built up on the belief in one God, whose sovereignty 
is supreme. No individual, no amir, and not even the whole millat 
[i . e. the body of Muslims) can lay claim to the sovereignty of the 
State: their status is that of subjects under the sovereignty of God. 
Political authority in this State belongs to the Muslim brother- 
hood, who can confer it on any bona fide Muslim (amír). The 
executive is thus instituted according to the will of the millat, 
which retains the right to abolish.it. Another distinguishing 
feature of Islamic polity is the strict separation ofpowers. The 
judiciary is entirely independent of the executive and is to be con- 

1807 trolled neither by the amír nor by the millat).—hmm Jung Baha- 
dur, Nawab Sir, “What is Culture in General and Islamic Cul¬ 
ture in Particular,” IsC, XVII, pp. 15-24 (‘Culture 1 means meta- 
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phorically what ‘cultivation’ mcans literally; sowing suitable 
seeds in tilths, watering, fostering and protecting their growth, and 
-reaping corn or plucking fruit for the use and benefit of oneself and 
others, Applying what are metaphysically i) the tilths or fields, 
ii) the seeds or seedlings, and iii) the methods of fostermg and reap¬ 
ing to Islamic Culture, it is found that the tilths are all that the 
Ouriãn implies, viz., justifying the ways of God to Man,the suitable 
seeds unity and union— Unity is principies and belief, Union m 
dispositions and actions, and the methods of sowing aie the root 
principies and maxims of Islam indicated by the whole trend of the 

1808 . commands and prohibitions containeclin the Qpr ãn).—Ayyar, 

K V.Krishna, 1 ‘Islam inMalabaror oneThousanclYearsofHmdu- 
Muslim Unity,” TIHC, 194U PP- 271-274 (A short histoncal 
sketch of the Moplas of Malabar, and .their progress under the 

1809 . encotiraging protection of the Zamorin).—Âziz Huque, Sir M., 
‘‘The Future of Islamic Studies,” IAL, XVII, pp. 8-19 (Plea for 
the study of Islamic Culture on the ground that since Islam.re- 
presents a great and definhe contribution to world civiHsation, 
“it will be an undoubted gain to future understanding in the 
world ifpeople who do not accept the creed of Islam will at least 

1810 . try to undcrstand its history and its contribution”).— Delia Vida, 
G. Levi, “The‘Bronze Era’ in Moslem Spain,” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 
183-191 (This so called Spanish Provincial Era, which began on 
the istjanuary, 38B. C. has been mistakenly understoodto mean 
‘the era of thèRomans 5 , hence the Spanish Christian Era, because 
of its designation by the Arab-writing authors in Muslim Spain 
as ‘the Era of the Sufr’ (taYé ds-çw/r), BanúT-asfer ‘the sons of the 
Yellow’ being the epithet given to the Rnmans. The term really 
means ‘The Bronze Era’, and it originatcd from thelegend about 
the paving of the banks of the Tibcr with bronze plates made out 
of the metal collected by Augustus ílirough an alleged census which 
was supposed to have taken placein 38 B. C. the fourthyearof his 

1811 . . reign).-Dunlop,D.M., “Muhammad b. Müsã al-Khwârizmi,” 

JRAS, 1943, pp. 248-250 (Hoids that there is only one Muhammad 
b. Müsã, whose historical journey to Ephesus has. perhaps served 
as a basis of the story in the Maqaddasí that he visited Khazaria, 
Consequently it must be allowed that the visit to Khazaria 
ascribed by al-MuqaddasI to Muhammad b. Müsã al-Khwãriz- 
mi and supposed by Suter to have been made by Muhammad 
b. Müsã b. Shãkir may never have taken place. Both Khwârizmí 
and Shãkir are well-known names among those which made the 

1812 . . Caliphate of al-Ma’mün famous.)—Dimtop, D. M., “Notes on 

the Dhunnunids of Toledo,” JRAS, 1943, pp. 17-19» P L t u 
; (Speaks in particular of two QLadis, the celebrated Ibn Bash- 
kuwãí and Sa’id b. Yahyã b. SaTd b. Hadídi, of this period 

1813 . which began some time before À. D. 425)Farmer, H. G., 
“Observations on ‘Music in Muslim índia 5 by S. N. PIaidar Rizvi,” 
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AC, XVII, p. 444 (Points out certain erroneous statements). 

1814 . —Farmer, Henry George, “The Minstrels of the Golden Age 
of Islam,” AC, XVII, pp. 273-28*1 (“Sfories of the Minstrels” 
m the l Jqd al-Fanú of IbiMÁbd-Rabbihi (d. 940) with some 
criticai emendations of the text. The author was an Arab of 
Spain, and his ‘ Iqd al-Farid may be taken as a companion volume 
to al-Isfahânfs Kitab al-Aghãú al-Kabír } the great biographi- 
cal repository of Arab musieians of the Golden Age of Islam). 

• 1815 , —Frye, R. N., and Sayili, A. EI., “Turks in the Middle East 

Before the Saljuqs,” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 194-207 (An exami- 
nation of the historical sources bearing on the question leads 
the author to conclude that there were considerable numbers 
of Turks withiã Islamic territory in its north-eastern provinces 
in pre-Saljuq times, that they were present in those areas before 
• the Arab conquest, and remained there after the conquest, that 
the Soghdians constituted a small group and Soghd a small ter¬ 
ritory of which the Sogghdians were not the sole inhabitants,- 
that the equation in the Shãhnãma of Tfirãn with Turkistan is 
quite aceeptable, and lastly that the Hephthalites were Turks); 

1816 , — Fyzee, A. A. A., “Law and Culture in Islam,” AC, XVII, 
pp. 422-435 (In discussing the infmence of Islamic law on 
culture the author points out the changes which the former has 
produced both in social conditions and International relations. 
In the personal and social sphere the reforms effected by Islam 
in the status of women for instance ‘while not producing a mono- 
gomous society, ameliorated to a large extent the condifion 
of women by Hmiting polygamy, and by giving to them definiíe 
rights upon marriage and upon divorce. 5 In the iníernational 
sphere Islam is to be credited with the beginnings of both pri- 
vate and public iníernational law long before its origínation 

1817 , by the iyth ceníury Dutch Jurist Groíins).—Fyzes, Asaf A. A., 
“The Creed of Ibn Babawaylii,” JUR, XII, Pt, II, pp. 70-86 
(Better known as Sadüq in Shiite circles, Ibn Babawayhi is one 
of the greatest and most, authoritativc traditionalists of the 
Ithná ‘Asharis. His creed is therefore of the higliest authoríty, 
being perhaps the earliest of the recognized creeds. The pre¬ 
sent writer gives its main elements and then compares the views 

1818 , of Sadüq with those of Mufid).— Hamtlíon, B. L B,, “The 
Social Organization of the Tribes of the Aden Protectorate,” 
JRCAS , XXX, pp. 142-157; 267-274 (The upper classes 
are ruled over by three types of Chiefs, split into smaller tribes, 
each ruled by its headman, and again split into villages under a 
village headman. Among them move the Sayyids, descendants 
of the Prophet, and the descendants of saints, the servants of 
Prophets 5 tombs and of the abodes of the Jinns, each electing 
their own headman within their own families, and all, in a 
varying degree, landownefs, or titheowners. The landless 
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classes include the Raya, the Dha’if, the Heiq, the Asakar, the 
Doshan, the slaves, and foreign races, the Akhdam and the 

1819 . Hajur).—Haq, Sirajul, “Ibn Taimiyya 5 s Conception of Analogy 
and Consensus, 55 ísC, XVII, pp. 77-87 (The main principie 
on which he bases his teaclungs is “go back to the Book of 
God and the Sumia of His Prophet.” He was an adherent of the 
Hanbalite school, but ultimately he gave up taqÜd and acted 
as a mujtahid. His methods of deciding points of law are deter- 
minedbyhispersonal views on the text ofthe Qidmn and the Hadith. 
He was not against Ijma 5 and Qiyãs as is generally supposed. In 

1820 . his opinion there is nothing against Qiyãs in Sharía). —Jobée,E., 
“A Tale from Hefãz, 55 AO, XIX, pp. 21-32 (Narrated to the 
autlior by two Arabic women, the tale is published as a specimen 
of the Hefãz dialect, since nothing has found its way into print, 
despite the fact that Snouck Hurgronje’s ‘Mekkanische Sprich- 
worter und Redensarten 5 , which contains elucidation and remarks 
on the local dialect, was published as long as fifty years ago). 

1821 . --Mayer, L. A., “Costumes of Mamlük Women, 55 IsC, XVII, pp. 
298-303 (Articles of dress showing a growing tendency to luxury). 

1822 . —Mayer, L, A., “Some Remarks on the Dress of the ‘Abbãsid 
Galiphs in Egypt, 55 IsC , XVII, pp. 36-38 (The ‘Abbasid caliphs 
in Egypt mostly wore ecclesiastical garb, and were clad in black. 
Their headgear consisted of a fine round turban with a trailing 
end-pieceat the back, and they wore a tight-sleeved coat [qabã) 
over which was a tight-sleeved overcoat [kãmihya ), thus conform- 

1823 . ing to the Baghdãd tradition) .-Mu 5 id Khan, I. A., ‘“Ahd-Nãmah, 
the Document of the Prophet, 55 IsC, XVII, p. 209 (Draws 
attention to a photograph of the ‘Ahd-Nãmah published in the 

1824 . . Bombay Chronicle).—Mu’id Khan, M. A., “As-Sãhib IbiVAbbãd 
. as a Writer and Poet, 55 IsC, XVII, pp. 176-205 (An attempt to 

give a correct sketch of Vazier as-Sahib 5 s career and an analysis of 
his poetic talent from'a MS. collection of his póems preserved in 

1825 . the Ãsafiya Library).—Naimuddin, Syed, “Sayyid BulaqPs Miraj 
Nama,” AÍ/J. No. 9,pp, 101-105 (M 5 5 . inthe authods possession, 
comprising 27 folios and 15 verses. The author, who lies buríed in 
Elichpur near the Jãmi Masjid, began and completed the work in 
A. D. 1694, Its purpose is to describe theascent ofthe Prophet to 

1 $ 26 . lieaven).—Nicholson, R. A„, “A Persian Eorerunner of Dante, 55 
JBBRAS, XIX, pp. 1-5 (Gives a small numberof verses from the 
§üfí poet SanãlcTs SayriClIbãd ilã'l-Ma ( ãd, “The Return Journey 
of God 5 s Greatures (mankind) to the After-world, 55 which depicts 
the return of the fallen soul to its Divine origin and ultimate home. 
The close parallel between the themes of the Sayru'l-Ibãd and the 
Divina Comedia points to a common source andeonfirms the opinion 
that Dante ‘drew considerably upon materiais preserved in Islamic 

1827 , legend and tradition 5 ) .—-Rahman, S. R., “Sarmad and his Quat- 
rains, 55 CR, LXXXVIII, pp. 5-12 (A convert to Islam from Ju- 
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daism, Sarmad lived in partis naturalibus with aBanya boy. Befriend- 
ed by Dãrã Shukoh, and executed as a heretic by order of Aurahg- 
zeb,. he lies buried below the Eastern Gate of the Juma Masjid m 
,P elhi ' His quatrains are full of philosophical ideas and contain 

1828 . Süfistic thoughts in a large measure).-Rawlinson, H. G., “Sir 
Denison Ross, 55 IAL, XVII, pp. 153-156 (An appreciative obi- 
tuary of a noted Islamologist with a sketch of his career and an 

1829 . estimate of his work).-Roy Choudhury, I, l., “Introduction to 
the Study of Music in Islam, 55 CR, LXXXVI, pp. 191-194 
(There are two main schools of opinion, one maintaining that mu¬ 
sic is unlawful, the other that it is permissible. The author indi- 
cates the material that has to be sifted before one could decide upon 

1830 . this matter).—Roy Choudhury, M. L, “The Genesis of Music in 
Arabia,” CR, LXXXIX, pp. 84-87 (Hira, the repository of the 
ancient Babylonian culture, to which even Persian princes were 
sent to be educated, was specially distinguished for its music and 

1831 . poetry. There were other centres besides).—Watt, W. M., “The 
Origin of the Islamic Doctrine of Acquisition, 55 JRAS, 1943, pp. 

'234-247 (An examination ofal-Ash 5 ari’s Maqàlât al-hlamym leads 
the author to the conclusion that the doctrine that it is God who 
‘creates 5 the acts of man, whereas man merely ‘aequires 5 them 
[kasaba, iktasaba) was in vogue long before al-Ash í arl 5 s time. 
The conception may have been introduced by Dirãr; the Mu ( ta- 
zila of the school of Mu‘ammar certainly píayed a consider- 
able part in developing it directly or indirectly. Al-Asldarfs 
contribution was merely to adjust the balance of the various ele- 

1832 . mentsinthe doctrine).—Yazdani,G., “TwentyDaysinMarrakesh 
and Rabat/ 5 JBBRAS, XIX, pp. 7-26,12 pis (An account of some 
of the principal monuments at Marakesh and Rabat visited in the 
course of the author 5 s tour of Northern África, preceded by a his- 
torical sketch of the sultanates of the Almoravids, Almohades, 
Merinids, Banü Sã 5 ds, and the Hasani Sharifs. The monuments 
described are the Kutubíya mosque (1128-1163) with its giant 
minaret, the Jãmi 5 al-Mansur or the mosque built by Yaqüb al- 
Mansur (1189-1195), the Madrasa of AbüYüsuf (1347), and two 
groups of Tombs— all at Marrakest; the Qasba or fort with its 
gateway of massive proportions, and the Great Mosque at Rabat,- 

1833 . and the Madrasa of Abu’l Hasan, the Sã 5 dian, at Sale) —Yusuf, 
S. M., “Al-Muhallab-B-Abí-Sufra: His Strategy and qualities 
of Generalship,” IsC, XVII, p. 1-14 (Attempts to bring out al- 
Muhallab 5 s distinctive qualities as a general and to estimate his 
contribution to the Arab art of warfare. His title to fame is the 
decisive victory he achieved over the Azãriqa, a fanatical sect, 
who believed that the non-Azãriqa Muslims were to be treated 
as outside the pale of Islam for whom there was but one alternative 
either to submit to Islam (as understood by them) or to submit to 
indiscriminate slaughter. In response to the entreaties of the 
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pânic-stricken people of al-Basra, hc procecded against this enemy 
and brought the war to a successful conclusion in A. H. 78. A 
leading military strategist, al-Muhallab possessed a clear insight 
into thepsychology of his opponents, aílair for diplomacy, and all 
the qualities demandcd of a successful general. His most remark- 
ablc contribution to the art of warfarc was the transition from the 
strategy of quick lightning blows to a prolonged war of attrition). 

1834 . —Yusuf, S. I., “The Choice of a Galiph in Islam, a study in early 
conventions,” IsC, XVII, pp. 378-396 (In the absence of concrete 
instructions or definite rulcs in the QjPrãn as to the exact raethod 
.of electionto the caliphate, thesuccessofs of the Prophet évolvcd a 
constitutional machinery which was in keeping with the gcnius 
of Islam. The constitutional practices, while theymay ha ve 
differed according to the changing circumstances of the times, 
yet preserved the basic principies of thcfaith). 

1835 . ZOROASTRIAMSM i Bailey, H. W., Zoroastrian Problem in the Mnth 
Century Boohs. Oxford, The Glarendon Press, 194,3, 2 35 PP- Con- 
tents: I. Farrah. II. Farrah oütside the Zoroastrian books. III. 

1836 . Martõm. IV. Asmãn. V. Patvand. VI. I)õn-dipirih)Chinivala, 
P. S., Vatlãvâvãnà Savâla Mãlmo Vãdavmda. Bombay, Author, 
1943, 420, xvi pp. (In Gujarati). On proselytism in Zoroastri- 

1837 . .anism.—Irani, I. S., The Slory of Sanjan. Poona, Author, 1943, 
122 pp. From author’s Preface: “In the following pages some of 
the episodes, described in this supposed history of Parsi migration 
to índia, havc been critically examihed in the light of historícal 
evidençe, and the conclusion is reached that the absurd poetry 

1838 . of “Kissé Sanjan” is nothing more thari apure fiction.”— Batlivala, 
Sohrab H.,. ♦‘Original Avestan Music. Gan it be restorcd ?” ILQ> 
XIV, pp. 25-27 (Avestan music is not irretrievably lost, and so 
attempts tò set Avestan hymns to Indian and Western melodies 
are ill conceived. An important part of Iranian music in the 
shape of folk-songs with native airs still survives among Iranian 
tribes, and may be hclpful in fixing music for recitais at Gahambar, 
mamage, and other seasonal or iestive oceasions. The problem 
of Avestan singing may also be approached from a study of Sassa- 

1839 . nian music, which is preserved in Arabic works) .—Dinshaw, Vicaji, 
“Khvaetu, Verezena, Airyaman,” ILQ, XIII, pp. 11 i-i 16 (These 
words oceurring in the Avesta are taken usually to mean a kins- 
man, a iabourçr, and a peer respectively. But the present writer 
thinks that they were names of ancient Iranian clans, who entered 
Iran and Iraq at the dawn of history. The Hittites-kheta-khatti 
were the Khvaeta who were highly civilized Aryans; so were also 
•the Mittanis and Hyksos. The Mittanis were the “Prior-Race” 
Pouryo-tkaesha. The Airyaman were the Hyksos. And all 
three-khyaetu, Verezene, and Airyaman were anathematizcd by 

1840 . Zarathustra).—Dinshaw, Vicaji, “Some Avêsta Names in Assy- 
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rian Inscriptions, ,, ILQ, XIII, pp. 211-214 (e. g,, ‘Sini 1 is ‘Saena* 
of the Avesta, and ‘khumbamgash’ ‘Khiimba 1 of the Avesta). 

1841 . —Ferenc, Zajti, “The Ancient History of the Hun-Magyars from 
the remotest period to their Settlement,” JCOl, XXXVI, pp. 
1-46 (Traces the history of the Magyars from their early begin- 
nings in the country between the Kur and the Araxes at the foot of 
the Caucasian mountains, where they dwelt with the Huns and the 
Scythians to their final settlement in Europe, and other facts 
incidental thereto, wj., the foundation of the kingdom of Turân,, 
whose king was Faridun, and out of whose family Zarathustra, the 

1842 . great reformerof ancient Hunnish religion, was born).— Kanga, 
Ervad lanek F., “Citak Handarz i Põryõthesãn or Selections from 
the Maxims of ancient Sages,” ILQ, XIII, pp. 202-206; XIV, pp. 
37-45 (Thistext, containing about 177 lines, is a collection of the 

’ moral precepts and maxims of the ‘Põryõtkêsãn,’ or the principal 
divines, the foremost leaders of Zoroastrian faith. It treats of the 
ethical, philosophical, and metaphysical questions which every 

1843 . Zoroastrian is required to know) , Nanabhoy F,, “Aves¬ 

tan Music : Its textsand its Times,” ILQ, XIII, pp. 159-167 (The 
author suggests that the Avesta be set to Indian ‘regas*, since the 

1844 . ancient Iranian Music hás decayed if not lost).—Paruck, F.D. J., 
“The Parsis and Sanjan,” JGRS } V, pp. 87-94 (Discusses the date 
of their arrival, and their relations with the Northern Silãhãras). 

1845 . —Rustomjee, Frarnroz,'‘Farohars that “come” (“Ãvayêinti”) to the 
Domains of the living on this Physical Plane during our Favár- 
degan Days,” ILQ, XII, pp. 103-109; 173-175 (Three different 
groups of Farohars are mentioned with their respective functions. 
They come in a spirit of joyfulness, the author says, to pour their 
blessings upon the “Power of Righteousnes,” that pervades in this 

1846 . world).—Taraporovala, Erach Jehangir, “Jarathosti Dharma no 
Mahâmantra Ahun-Vairya FGST, VIII, pp. 149-157 (In Guja¬ 
rati. Compares this Zoroastrian prayer formula to the Lord’s pra- 
ycr of the Christians, the Gayatri of the Hindus, and the Kalama 

1847 . of the Muslims).-Tavadia, Jehangir C., “The Life of Zarathus¬ 
tra as based on the Avesta,” JCOI, XXXVI, pp. 46-101 (Divides 
his history into 8 chapters: Etymology of Zarathustra^ name and 
his historicity; his lincage; his date (he must have lived some time 
between 3,000 to 3,500 years ago); his conference withAhura 
Mazda; his enemies; religions before the rise of Zarathustrianism; 
Zarathustra’s writings, and Zarathustra^ followers) 

1848 . SiKHisM : Singh, Raja Sir Daljit, Giiru Nanak. Witli a forcword by the 
Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh. Labore, The Unity Publishers, 194.3, 
156 pp. From the Foreword: “The Gospel of Guruis given m the 
shabads of the Guru, and in the teachings which he gave through his 
long journcy from one end of índia to the other,... The shabads 
have been so rendered that their meaning may become clear to 
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those unfamiliar with our modes of thought and expression).- 

1849 . Singh, Darbara “Guru Gobind Singh and World Problems,” MR, 
LXXIIIjpp, 454-456 (A study of the life and teachings of the Guru 
whose greatest contribution towards the solution of world problems 
was to create a society (the Khalsa), which ‘should know no dis- 
tinction of caste and creed and riches and poverty, and should ob¬ 
serve perfect equalíty and fraternity between man and man, and 
should be inseparably united through the relationship with the 
Guru, and should have the godhead as the impelling force to do 

1850 . good”),—Singh,Sardar Kapur, “The MukatNameh orthe Path of 
Salvation for aSikh,” MR, LXXIII, pp, 469-472 (Thisis a trans- 
lation mto English of the Mukat Mameh which is an integral part 
of the Sau Sakhi, a work purporting to prophesy the future of the 
Khalsa by way of p hundred stories, and ínto which are discernible 
Brahmanical interpolations of matter which by introducing caste 
distinctions based on Varpsrama sought to give political and 
social advantages to the Brahmans). 

COMPARATIVE RelIGIOJÍ 

1851 . Gode, P. K., “Samudra-Sangama, a philosophical Work by Dãrã- 
Shukoh, son ofShah Jahan composed in A. D. 1656,” BISMQ, 
XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 74.88 (A work on comparative religion show- 

• ing the pomts of identity between Hinduism and Islara, being an 
adaptation in Sanskrit of the Persian original Majma-ul-Bahrain 

,0.0 ? ade a ™ ost ,? imultaneousl y in A - D. 1656 probably by some 

Í 852 . tawWj aJ» employ).—Scherman,Lucian, “Indische 
Weishcit. JAOS, LXIII. pp, S41-262 (In German. I n dian Wisdom 
observations on Hinduism and Buddhism by Ananda K. Coomara- 
SW ™ 5 Í A ew , Yorkl Philosophical Library, 1943, 86 pp.). 

1853 . -Smgh,Pritam Sikhs and Hinduism,” TQ, XV, pp^ 116-122% 

, or. b T f sbetcb hlst01 T °f Sikhism which is here regarded as a 

1854 . reform movement within Hinduism) .--Srinivas, V., “Viveka- 
nanda on Islam and Buddhism,” RB, XLVÍII, pp. 404.409 (The 
Swami was greatly impressed by the perfect equality that is recog- 
rnzed among thefollowers ofthe Prophet and by the attitudeofthe 
Muslims towards the vanquished races of aborígines and towards 

mtell< f u f, ad vancement. What struck hira about 
the Buddha was that though. a perfect agnostic with little belief 
m God or m soul, he hved and spent himself out for the sake of 
mankmd. Vivekananda thought that it was thanks to Buddhism 
that drunkenness and wanton animal slaughter ceased to find 
favour with milhonsin índia). 

Science ; ", ■ 

Í 855 . • Aiyangar, A. H. Srinivasaraghava, (ed.), “HorãSistra of VarShami- 
hira, with his own commentary Apürvãrthapradaráika,” BraALB, 
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VII, Pt. I, pp. 1-8; Pt. II, pp. 9-16; Pt. III, pp. 17-24; Pt. IV, pp. 
25-32 (Serial publication. Indian astronomy has three traditio- 
nal divisions— Ganita, Saúkita and Hm. The Horãsãstra of 
Varãhamiraha, the great Indian astronomer of antiquity, is an 
. extraordinarily compact work. In 384 verses Varãhamihira has 

1856 , compressed in Ihis classic the entire Science of Jãtaka).—Atle, 
Narayan Sastri, “Bhüpãlavallabha,” RPP, XLVII, pp. 245-254 
(In Hindi. The Bhüpãlavallabha,' an astronomical treatise 

1857 , written in the i4th century by Parasurãma).—Bagchi, Probodh 
Chandra, “A Fragment of the Kãsyapa-Samhita in Ghinese,” 
ZC, IX, pp. 53-64 (This medicai treatise on the method of treating 
the diseases of pregnant women according to thevariousstages of 
their pregnancy has been preserved in Chinese translation and is 
included in the Tripitaka. The translation was made by a Bud- 
dhist monk of Nãlandã who went to China in 973 A. £>. and ís 
known in Chinese as Fa-fien (Dharmadeva) or as Fa-hien (Dhar- 
mabhadra). He is said to have translated in all 118 works into 

1858 , Chinese).—Bhalerao, Bhaskar Ramachandra, “Gaurisaíikara 

Jyotisi Dillikar,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 54-59 (In Marathi. 
Life of an astrologer at the court of the Sindhias—A. D. 1794 on- 

1859 , wards). “Bhãskarcãcãryancim Kostakem,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt; II, 
pp. 51-53 (In Marathi. Weights and measures mentioned in the 

1860 , LílãgaRita of Bhãskarãcãrya) —Bhattacharyya, Purushottam, 
“Ancient Kãmarupa in Culture of Astronomy and Kãmarupa 
Nibandhaniya Khaii.d.ãsãdhya, 51 J^lÜ^Xj pp. 73-81 (An account 
of K. N. Khan.cj.ãsãdhya, a calculus, styled in Hindu astronomical 
terms a ‘Karan grantha’, which was composed mostly in Sanskrit 
prose in S, S. 587 corresponding to A. D. 665. It is based on the 

1861 , Sürya Siddhãnta) .—Chandiprasad, “Mãnamandir Benares,” MPP, 
XLVII, pp. 217-244, pis. 1-4 (In Hindi. An account ofMãna- 

1862 , mandir at Benares, an Astrological Institute).—Datta, Susobhan, 
“IndiaV Contribution to Modera Science,” MR, LXXIV, pp. 
423-427 (In reviewing Indian achievement inthefield ofscientific 
research in modera times, the author speaks at length of Sir J. C. 
Bose and Sir P. C. Ray, ‘the two accredited leaders of those who 
helped modera índia to her feet in the world of Science/ and then 
estimates the Indian contribution in physics, chemistry, mathema- 

1863 , tics, botany, and medicai and pharmacological Sciences)—Gode, 
P. K., “Date of Yogaratnãkara, an anonymous Medicai Com- 
pendium—between A. D. 1650 and 1725,” BY, IV, Pt II, pp. 
i 54- i 56 (The references in TR to tobacco first seen at the Bijapur 
court about A. D. 1604 or 1605 and to works like the Mmayasin- 
dhu composed in 1612 would give A. D. 1650 as the earliest limit 

1864 , toits date).—Gode, P.K., “Notes on the History ofthe Fig—Does 
tlie word ‘Phalgu’, used by Caraka and Susruta mean ‘Anjira’ ?” 
IHQ, XIX, pp. 62-65 (Is there any word in Sanskrit for Anjira or 
'Titi or Fm Carica ? The word Phalgu used by the Susrutasamhitã 
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and repeated by Vãgabhata I and Vãgabhata II in their treatises 
means Audumbar or its variety Kakodumbarikà with which latter 
Madanapãla (in A. D. 1374) possibly identifies the term Aftjíra, 
The explanation of Madanapãla being a very late one can have no 
determining force in equating Phalgu with Anjira as our Vaidyas 
are inclíned to do at present—a view which is further supported 
by the evidence of the Caraka Samhiã, the earliest medicai text, 
which used the word Phalgu in the sense of Audumbam. When 
Aufira got naturalized in índia peoplemay have called it by these 
names perhaps on account of its similarity with the Afijlm), 
1865 . —Gode, P. K, “Some Notes on the History of Indian Dietetics 
with special reference to the History of Jalebi,” MIA, VI, pp. 168- 
181 (Jalebi comes from the Arabic Zalãbiya, and so for» the early 
history of this dish one should look to Arabia. But even in índia 


1867 . 


1869 . 


1870 . 


there is evidence to prove its antiquity for 500 years) —Gode, 
P. K., “Some More light onjayasamkara, the Gujarati Physician of 
the Peshwa Period—Bctween A. D. 1750 and 1780,” JGRS, V, 
PP- I 45- I 47 (From aletter from the Peshwa Daftar, Poona, pub- 
lished by D. B. Dískalkar).— Gode, P. K., “Some Sanskrit verses 
Regarding the Manufacture of Rosewater found in a Manuscript 
of theBhojanaKutühalaDated Saka 1773 (=A. D. 1851),” PO, 
VIII, pp. 1-8 (These verses oceur only in the A. D. 1851 MS, of 
the work and were prcsumablyadditions made by some one bet- 
ween A. D. 1803 and 1851. Though rose-flower appears to have 
become popular in the Deccan during the Peshwa period, it is 
not referred to in Sanskrit works on Indian Matéria Medica till very 
late in the i8th century, when the use of the rose-flower and its 
Products come to be described in the Hakim Pharãsis, a work on 
medicine),—Gode, P. K., “Studies in the History of Indian Plants 
—the Mahãsãli Variety ofRice in Magadha (between A. D, 600 
and noo) ” MA, VI, pp. 265-271 (In the Chapter entitled ‘anna- 
smüpa-vijilãmyd in the Astãtigahrdaya of Vagabhatta there is a 
section called the Süka-dliãny a-varga, which records the varietics of 
rice (áãli) and their properties. Among these varieties wefind one 
called ‘mahã-sãli’, which is also described by Aranadatta and 
Hemadri in their commentaries on the Astãngahrdaya. The pre- 
sent author brings to bear on these sources the Chinese evidence of 
the 7th century)Gopani, A. S., “Satyasamhitã-A Further 
Study,!’ BV, IV, Pt. II, pp. 167-183 (Attempts toreadthe horos- 
cope of a legal luminary of Gujerat whois also a literary celebrity 
accordingto the directions given in the Satyasamhitã, an astrologi- 
. cal work. This is a continuation of his earlier article “Satyasarnhitâ 
and Gandhiji^Horoscope,’ 5 Rf, IV, Pt. I, pp.67 ff. SeeM 1942, 
No. 1825).—Guha, S. C., “A Telegraph and Wireless Gode for 
the Standard Indian Alphabet,” JBHU, Vila, pp. 42-44 7 Pro- 
poses a standardized code for the whole of índia, based on the 
standard Indian alphabet, writtcn in the various Scripts of the 


country to také the place of the present TnternationaP and ! Ame- 

1871 . rican 5 codes).—Joshi, ¥. B., “Kannadakara Jyotisi Gharânyâcã 
Kãhim Pürva V?ttãnta,” BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. II, pp. 1-6 (In 
Marathi. The history of a Family of astro! ogers from the time of 

1872 . theYadavakingRâmadeva).—Katro, Sãdashiva L., “Cikitsãman- 
jari,another obscure work by Raghunãtha-Pan cl ita Manohara, and 
its,Date—1697A, D.,” PO, VIII,pp. 112-117 (Describes thecon- 
tents of the Cikitsãmanjari which like the author’s Vaidyavilãsa is 

. a metrical work on medicine, though less comprehensive than the 
latter, as it deals only with the Cikitsã or Therapeutics section). 

1873 . —Kavade, Krishnashastri, “Rasarãjasamkara,” BISMQ, XXIII, 
Pt. VI, pp. 34-35 (In Marathi. Describes a MS. of S. S. 1727, 
dealing in medicine by Rãmakrisna Mudgal Vaidya, which had 

1874 . been noticed by Àufrecht, but still unpublished) —Kavade, Krish¬ 
nashastri, “Vaidya-Vallabha,” BISMQ, XXIII, Pt. IV, pp. 36- 
37 (In Marathi. Describes four MSS. of the work dealing with 

1875 . diagnoses of diseases and medicines).—Lakshminarayana, V,, 
“Astaka-navaka-nala,” IHQ, XIX, pp. 264-266 (In opposition 
to the view that the term meant a unit of measurement 8x9 reeds, 
the writer maintains it is a mia or reed of eight to nine cubits in 

1876 . length).—Mujumdar, G. N., “Pürnabrahmakrta Ãrogyapiyusa,” 
BISMQ, XXIV, Pt. IV, pp. 99-100 (InMarathi. Maintains that the 
Ãrogyapiyuáa, a work on medicine, was written by Pürnabrahma, 
a younger sonofJojarnagesa,asagainstits attribution to the latter). 

1877 . —Raman, Pattabhi G. R,, “The Hindus and the Skies,” TQ, XV, 
pp. 243-245 (On Hindu astronomy. Describes the stãrs and cons- 
tellations catalogued by modem astronomers, and taken note of 

1878 . by the Hindus).-Rao, M. Haja, “The Pravargya Legend—a 

story of Procession of the Equinox,” PO, VIII, pp. 68-80 (Holds 
that the Pravargya tradition relates to a period of time, when the 
vernal equinox was incident in Makha Naksatra (Regulus) and 
the winter solstice in the Krttikas (Pleiades), and that it goes back 
to the last Ice Age which must have ended in the northern hemis- 

1879 . phere by about 9000 B. G. ).—Sarma, K. Madhava Krishna, 
“Some Horoscopes in theAnup Sanskrit Library,” JTSML , III, 
Nos. 2-3, pp. 3-5 (Aprrpos the article of A. S. Gopani 
“SatyaSamhitã and Gandhijfs horoscope” fiezBIS 1942, No. 1825, 
and No. 1869 above), the present writer draws attention to the 
collection of Dingal literature in the Anup Sanskrit Library, some 
works of which collection contain horoscopes of historical perso- 
nages. Here the horoscopes of Sivãji, Akbar, Prthvirãj Gãuhãn, 
Rãnã Pratãp, Jahãngir, Shãhjahãn, Dãrã Shukoh, and Nur Mahal 

1880 . are given for the study of those interested in Astrology),—Sarma, 
K. Madhava Krishna, “The Samhita Literature of Astrology,” 
MIA, VI, p. 90 (The pre-Varãhamihira Satya, the great astrologer, 
cannot be identifíed with the author of Satyasanihitã, as unlike 
the latter he wrote only in Ãryã metre. Nor is there any ancient 
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1884 . 

1885 . 


1881 . work referríng to this Sainhitã).—Sarna, F. V. Varadaraja, “Veni- 
dattakavi the Author of Sahityãbdhi and Sataslokivyãkhya,” 
JTSML, III, Nos. 2-3, pp. 18-22 (The Êataüokwyãkhya or 
Bhamthadijnh is a commentary 011 Bopadeva’s mtaèloki, a medi¬ 
cai work, The Sahityãbdhi which is published here is a rare work, 
the only extant MS. of which is available in the Sarasvati Mahal, 

1882 . Tanjore) .-“Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar,” MR t LXXIV, p. 136 
(Sketches the career of the distinguished Indian chemist, the first 
Indian to be elected an honorary fellow of the Institution of Che- 

1883 . mists of Great Britain and Fellow of the Royal Socicty).—Shastri, 
K. Bhujabali, “Kliagendramaiuclarpana,’’ JSB, X, pp. 18-20 
{In Hindi. A brief commentary on Khagendramanidarpana of 
Mangarãja, a work dealing with antidotes against poison).—Sinha, 
Supthi, “Prãcina Bhâratiya Gap.it/ 5 jVPP, XLVII, pp. 187-204 
(In Hindi. The Science ofmathematics m Ancient índia).—Tri- 
paíhi, Durgadaíía, “The 32 Sciences and the 64 Arts/ 5 JISOA, XL, 
pp. 40-64 (Classification ofthe thirty-two Sciences and the sixty- 
four arts based on SukrãcãryTs Nltisãra, in which the author here 
thus defines the difíerence between a Science (vidyã) and an art 
(kalã) : “That which can be entirely explained with the help of 
words is a Science,while that which even a dumb man can do is an 

1 b _V ‘ and V. V., “Hints on Water.Divining,” JTSML , 
UI, Nos. 40-42 (In the excellenfsummary ofVarãhamihiraks as- 
tronomical treatise the Brhat-Samfdla by one Utpala, a paper MS. 
of which is deposited in the Sarasvati Mahal, Tanjore; there is a 
secüon on water-divmg m plains, hilly tracts, and saudy deserts. 
Afew verses m the original Sanskrit with translation are given in 
v - “SomeNotesonGaricn- 
JL í , J ^ os - 2 ; 3 ) PP- 35 " 4 ° (The five incomplete 
m. of the haubkacmtam.ni m the Sarasvati Mahal, Tanjore 

S^T ' deaISWÍ,h importance 

ofoilsand toilets > & °> In *<= 
with an 

Geeatee Índia or The East 

RtmrA. Cal- 

commented survey of publicatiom onAfghahstan P Gen^í Asía^ 

Mh^í?T^- ( ^ !bes » Sumatra > Malaya and Geylon. 

V., Indian culture outside índia ” PO VIII Z Afwll ' 
h «w » ancient times índia forméd 


countries both in the east and in the west, and traces the actual sur- 
vivals of Indian culture in Greece, Egypt, Pérsia, Central Asia, 
Mongolia, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, Siam, Anam, Cambodia, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Bali, Japan, and even Madagascar). 

1890 . - Ghoshal, U. N., “Progress of Greater Indian Research during 
the last twenty-five years (1917-49) A siipplement,” JG 1 S, X, 
PP- 5 6 -93 (In Geylon, Afghanistan, Central Asia, Tibet, Mongolia 
and Marichuria, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Champa Malayasia : 
(1) Java (2). Bali (3) Borneo and Gelebes (4) Sumatra (5) Malay 
Península). 

1891 . Central Asia : Martin, H. D., “Chinghiz Khaifs First Invasion 
ofthe Ghin Ernpirc,” JRAS, 1943, pp. 182-216 (It is the first cam- 
paign of his Chine.se war, perhaps the most spectacular in the an- 
nals of Mongol conqucst that is here described. The principal 
motive of this expedition was the consistent Chin policy to prevent 
the riseofanystrong govcmmçut amoiig the Mongols, by.encou- 
raging wars between them and the Turtars, and thus bringing to 

1892 . an end the carly grcatncss of both the,se' peoples).— Martin, H, 
Dcsmond, “The Mongol Ariny ^ JRAS, 1943, pp. 46-85 (Describes 
the organisation of the Mongol armies, their strategy, tacticsand 
siegeeraft. The training of the Mongol started at the age of 
three, wheti the young Mongol was tiecl to the neck of a horse. 
On rcacliing the age offour he was given his first bow and arrows, 
and encouraged to spcnd as ínuch time as possible on horseback. 

1893 . No wonder bis riding and archery became superb).—Menges, K. 
H., “Recent Publieations in the Field of Mongolian Studies,” 
JAOS, LXIII, pp, 17-24. (Galls attention to tiie valuable publica- 
tions in Rüssian of the Leningrad Altayicist N. N. Poppe : (1) 
Grammar of the written Mongolian Langnage, Institute for Ori¬ 
ental Research of the Academy of Sciences ofthe USSR, Moscow 
and Leningrad, 1937,196 pp. (2) Grammar ofthe Buryat—Mon¬ 
golian Languages, published eodem, 1938,268 pp. (3) The Mon¬ 
golian Lexicon Muqaddimat al-adab, Í-II, published eodem, 

1894 . Tibet ; Gould, Sir Basil, and Ricliardson, Edward, Tibetah Word Book. 
With a Forcword by Sir Aurcl Stein, Oxford University Press, 
1943, xiií, 447 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 194.7, PP- 108-109 by J. A. 
Stewart; “The book does not pretend to be anything but a prac- 
tical aid to students ofcolloquial Tibetan ; it is not concemed with 
philological subtletics; it combines words as they are found in the 
living language without examining the relation, ifany, between the 
various roots. But as it is, it will prove very useful even to scho- 
lars, sincc it contains many words not found in other dictionaries). 

1895 . —•Eggermont, P. H, L,“The rnimeof the People of the Besadae,” 
AO, XIX, pp. 281-1290 (Holds that a group of tribes of probably 
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Tibeto-Burman descent, living in IndiaTransgangetica in the 
region of the present Assam, were nick-named Besadae or ‘Sons 
of Bes’ by the Greeks, because they had all the corporal charac» 
teristics of the god Bes. Their epithets are thus enumerated in 
Ptolemy, Palladius, and the Anonymus of the Periplus: “They 
were abnormally small like Bes; broad, Bes is likewise represented 
with broad shoulders; hirsute, like Bes, who has a shaggybeard; 

1896 , lank-haired, which is also the case with Bes”).—French, J. C., 
“Tibetan Art (Illus.) TAL, XVII, pp. 92-96 (Reproduces some 
I7th century specimens.to show thafthough it has admitted both 
índia and Chinese iníluence Tibetan art is not a mere amalgam 
of the cultures of índia and China. The Tibetans have evolved 
a definite style of their own). 

1897 , Burma : Appleton, ffl. R., Buddhism in Burma (Burma Pamphlet 
No. 3).'Calcutta, Longmans, 1943, 4.9 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 1944, 
p. 210 byj. A. Stewart: “Mr. Appleton has attempted to show 
what Buddhism means to the intelligent laymen and to define the 

1898 , position of the Buddhist church in Burma today”.—-De Terara, E, 
and Movius, H. L, and others, Research on Early Man in Burma 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
XXXII, Pt. III), Philadelphia, The American Philosophical 
Society, 1943,199 pp. Rev. in GJ, CII, pp. 140-141 by L. D. S.: 
“This report of the American South-east Asiatic Expedition for 
Early man, which made a tour in Burma in the cold weather 
of 1937-38 and continued on to Java, is divided into several parts. 
Thefirst is a long accoimt of the Pleistocene of Burma by de Terra, 
the second on the Stone Age of Burma by Movius, the third, on 
Pleistocene vertebrates collected by the expedition in Burma by 
E. H. Colbert, the fourth on Fresh water shells from caves in the 
Shan States byJ, Bequaert, and the fifth on the Pleistocene geology 
of Java by de Terra... An incredible amount of confusion has 
been caused in índia and Burma by careless collecting : localities 
ought to be recorded with the utmost precision , .. It has taken 
half a century to clear up the confusion caused by Noetling’s 
assigning artefacts from a terrace to a fossileferous horizon at the 
the foot of the cliffs íoo feet below, yet the crude ,recording of 
localities by the expedition suggests that the same error has been 
repeated. This is one of the few blemishes in a work of utmost 
scientific importance which, for the first time, put the Pleis¬ 
tocene geology of Burma on a firm foundation”. Also in AJA , 
XLVIII, pp. 105-106 by George Grant MacCurdy: “De 
Terra 5 s study of the Pleistocene of Burma is presented under 
five topies: geographical elements of the Region, geological 
observations in the Irrawaddy Basin, observations in the North¬ 
ern Shah Highlands, The Pleistocene history of Burma. in relation 
to that of neighbouring regions and the Cyclic Nature of Pleis¬ 


tocene Stratigraphy.In “The Stone Age of Burma,” 

Movius States that “the jmplements collected during the 1937- 
1938 season differ in several fundamental respects from those 
of Western Europe.... In the Irravady Valley, he fbund no deve- 
lopment corresponding to middle Palaeolithic, in fact the typo- 
logy is found to be remarkably uniform througliout the entire 
Stone Age of Burma. Movius notes the complete absence of 
hand-axe as the most significant feature of this culture.” And 

1899 . alsoin FEQ, III, pp. 184-186 by Joh. L. Christian—Deignan, 
H.G., Burma : Gateway to China (War Background Studies No. 17). 
Washington, Smithsonian Institute, 1943, iv, 21 pp. Rev. in 
FEQ, III, pp. 288-289 by Douglas G. Haring: “... opens 
a bird’s eye view of Burma s s geography : topography, 
climate, health, natural produets, and fauna. The authors 5 
knowledge of plants and animais is more than casual. Racial 
origins and language aresummarized clearly. Paragraphs headed 
‘Social Life of the Burman 1 stress the absence of social class dis- 
tinctions and slcetch the main features of dress, houses, eating 
habits, village arrangernents, position of woman, and high in- 
fant mortality. Urban Rangoon is contrasted with the gene- 

1900 . ral rural character of Burmese society.”— Peara, B. R., Burma 
Background (Burma Pamphlet No. 1). Calcutta, Longmans, 

1901 . 1943, 44 pp. A brief historical sketch.— Spate, 0. H. K., 
Burma Setting (Burma Pamphlet No. 2). Calcutta, Longmans, 
1:943, 34 PP- Information about the country and its people — 

1902 . Saraswati, S. K,, “Abeyadãna and Patathamya, two interest- 
ing temples at Pagan,” JGIS, X, pp.. 145-153 (While other 
temples at Pagan, irrespective of the group to which they belong, 
are characterized by a curvilinéar s ikhara over a roof of seve¬ 
ral receding tiered stages, these two temples are each distin- 
guished by' a stüpa over the tiered roof, a feature for which there 
is no other parallel in Burmese architecture, and which is pre- 
served only in the miniatures of the famous Buddhist shrines 
in Eastern índia, reproduced in the Cambridge manuscript 

1903 . of the Astasãhasrikã Prajítãpàmmita).— Shafer, Rokrt, “Further 
Analysis of the Pyu Inscriptions,” ITJAS, VII, pp. 174-179 
(Since Charles Otto Blagden J s successful feat in deciphering 
the Rosetta (£one- to these inscriptions, vk., the Myazedi ins- 
cription of Pagan (c. A. D. 1113) written in Pyu, Mon, Burmese, 
and Pãli, this is the first attempt at decipherment of the remain- 
ing inscriptions of the Pyu, a cultured people about the 7th 
century with a capital near modem Prome, whose site covers 
a greater area than that of any city ever built by the Burmese, 
the dissertation covering the following subjects: 1) epigraphy, 
2) additional interpretations, 3) transcription of Aryan words, 
4) phoneties, 5) prefixes, 6) eomparison with Karenic, 7) gram- 
mar, 8) text, 9) vocabulary, 10) resumé for epigraphists). 
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1904 . Ceylon : De Silva, Colvin R., Ceylon under the Brítish Occupa • 
tion 1795-1833. 2 Vols. Colombo, The Colombo Apothecaries’ 
Co, 1942. Rev. in IHQ^, XIX, pp. 290-292 by A. C. 
Banerjee: “This eminently readable and welí-documented 
work gives us a detailed accoimt of the early period of Brítish 
rule in Ceylon... By far the largest portion of the book deals with 
the administration and economic conditiõn of Ceylon during 
the period. It is a very competent survey and includes sepa- 
rate chapters on administration, judiciary, land tenure, agri- 

1905 . culture, trade, public revenue, and finance”).—Deraniyagala, 
P. E. P., “The Stone Age and Cave men of Ceylon,” JCBRAS , 
XXXV, pp. 159-162, i pl. (Deals with the artcfacts of the 

1908 . Balangoda phase of the lithic culture of Ceylon).—Law, Bhabani 
Churn, ‘Tndian Influence on the Art of Ceylon,” MB, LI, 
pp. 51-55 (It is the proselytising activities of Aáoka that 
first brought Ceylon into close touch with índia, and as a re- 
sult it was profoundly influenced by the civilisation and cul¬ 
ture of the mainland. Later its sculptors and artists freely 
drew inspiration from the Calukyan, Cola and even Pãla art. 
But the Ceylonese craftsmen were no slavish imitators in stone 
sculptures, while wliat little has remained of the famous paint- 
ings on the rock at Sigiriya shows the high eminence achieved 

1907 . by them).—Paranavitane, S., “A Nãgari Legend on some medieval 
Sinhalese Coins,” JCBRAS, XXXV, pp. 162-163 (Gives the 
reading as aka a,s against Iraka, Uraka, or Laraka proposed 
by earlier scholars, a reading likely to be correct as akaj is the name 

1908 . of a coin frequently met with in Sinhalese literature)Peiris, 
Edmond, “Sinhalese Christian Literature of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries,” JCBRAS, XXXV, pp. 163-181, 2 pis 
(Brieíly surveys the Christian literature of these twocenturies - 
and points out that the impact of Christianityin the literary 
field has resulted (1) in the the urge for a systematic study of 
grammar and vocabulary, (2) in the absorption of new ideas, 
and (3) in the introduction of a new leaven that made for a 
simple and forthright style of expression). 

1909 , South-east asia: Briggs, Larry, A Pilgrímage to Angkor. 
Oakland, Califórnia, The Holmes Book Company, 1943, 95, 
pp. 10 pis., 5 maps and plans, 20 figs. Rev. in JAOS, LXIV, 
pp. 155-156 by Robert von Heine Geldern: “This 
little booklet is intended to serve as an introduction and ad- 
junct to the history of ancient Cambodia.... He describes 
and discusses the various monuments and their history and the 
achievements of the École Française d’Extrême-Orient. His 
knowledge is sound and up to date, his judgement well balanced 

1910 , and his way of writing clear and stimulating.”—Coedès, G., 
Polir Mieux Compmdre Angkor. Hanoi, L’imprimerié d 5 Ex* 
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trême-Orient, 1943. Rev. in JRAS, 1947, pp, 116-119 by 
G. H. Hutchinson: “Coedès reveals Angkor as a microcosm 
of the Universe, according to conceptions Hindu and Bud- 
dhist. He shows how the dynasty, which ruled from Angkor 
over the Khmer empire from A. D. 802 onwards over the period 
of Cambodia’s maximum expansion, was a continuation of the 
primitive Indo-Funanese kingdom at Ba-Hmam or Ba-nam in 
the delta....The lectures supply a much needed mise-au-point 

1911 . in respect of errors and contradictions.Firth, Rosemary, 
Housekeeping among Malay Peasants (London School of Econo- 
mics: Manogr. on Social Anthropology No. 7). London, Percy 
Lund, Humphries, 1943, viu,- 198 pp., Illust. Rev. in GJ, CIV, 
p. 207 byT. W.: “,. gives interesting glimpsesinto the organisation 
of the Malayan families, sometimes composed of two or more 
separate units, linked by ties of blood or marriage, and empha- 
sises thê predominant position of women in spite of the theore» 
tical disadvantages of Islam. The child’s place in the house- 

, hold is also considered, and examplcs of the daily budgets are 
included with statistics which clearly show the greát importance 
of rice in the social and ceremonial life of the people. The 
appendices. . .together with the diagrams, charts, and some 
very good photographs help to complete a most comprehensive 

1912 . anthropological survey”.—Leroi-Gourhan, André Documents pour 
VArt Comparí de VEumsie Septentrionde. Paris, 1943, 99 pp,, 
366 illus. Rev. in JRAS, 1946, pp. 218-219 by R. O. Winstedt: 
“This notable boolc.. .has a value not only for students of 
comparative design but for stúdents of Oriental history, in 
particular perhaps for students of the history of the Malay 
Archipelegó, for which there is extant so little evidence before 
the coming of the Hindus at the heginning of the Christian era. 
Here is irrefragable evidence of contact between the Malay 
World and Central Asia, from which the Malays des- 

1913 . cended..Chatterji, Durga Charan, “A note on the ex¬ 
pression, Sat-tarka in an inscription of Campa,” JGIS, X, pp. 
154-156 (As occurring in an inscription of the nth century 
A. D. the expression should be taken to mean the síx logical 
systems of (1) Bauddha (2) Jaina, (3) Cãrvãka, (4) Sãtnhkya, 

1914 . (5) Nyãya, and (6) Vaisesika) -Heine-Geldern, Robert, “Con- 
ceptions of State and Kingship in Southeast Ásia,” FEQ, II, 
PP* (Discusses the traditional Hindu-Buddhist concep¬ 
tions of the State and kingship prcvalent in the countries of 
Southeast Asia and urges that these be taken into account 

1915 . in the reorganisation of that regipn ín the future).—Kern, R. A., 
“Een Maleische brief van Nicolaas Engelhard,” Bijdragen, 
Cl, pp. 207-209 (In Dutch: A Malay letter written by Nicolaas 

1916 * Engelhard).—Majumdar, R. C., “King Súryavarman I of 
Kambuja,” JGIS, X, pp. 136-144 (Súryavarman I played 
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ail important part in the history of Kambuja at the beginning 
of the 11 th century. The author holds that though he was 
undoubtedly connected with tjie old ruling families of Kambuja, 
his fatlier was not a ruling prince, and that he either contested 
the throne after the death of Jayavarman V or rebelled against 
Udayãdityavarman I and eventually brought the whole ofKam- 

1917 . buja under his rule).—lajuradar, R. C., “The Date of Acces- 
sion of Jayavarman II,” JGIS, X, pp. 52-55 (As against the 
theory of Dr. 'Goedès that the accession of Jayavarman II of 
Kambuja took place towards the end of the 8th century A. D. 
and the foundation of Mahendraparvata in &. S. 724., the author 
points out that the inscriptions clearly place the accession of 

1918 . Jayavarman II in Salta 724)Majumdar, R. C,, “The rise of 
Sukhodaya,” JGIS , X, pp. 44-51 (Attributcs the rise of the 
Thai Kingdom of Sukhodaya to a civil war between the son and 
son-in-law of Jayavarman VIII of Kambuja. The latter enlis- 
ted the Services of the warlike Thais, who after the conquest by 
Kublai Khan of the Thai Kingdom of Nan Chao, had begun 
to move southwards. He ofícred them large concessions and 
in particular he won over a Thai chief by consecrating him as 
King of Sukhodaya, which thus became virtually independent 

1919 . of Kambuja).— lathiau George, “A Visit to Angkor,” IÂL, 
XVII, pp. 59-61 (A bird’s eye view of the temples and monu- 
ments of Angkor, clearcd, studied, and preserved by the Êcole 

1920 . Française d’Extreme Orient).—Nair, Krishna N. R., “Malaya, 
the Land ofWealth and Beauty (1111181.),” MC, XII, No. 2, pp, 

1921 . 14-18 (A description of the country and its people).— Sebeok, 
Thomas A., “The Language of Southeastera Asía,” FEQ, II, 
pp. 349-356 (The. Mon-Khmer languages, which should not 
be grouped togetlier with Munda, are spoken by the Semangs 
and the Saltai; the Khasi of Assam and the Nicobarese also 
belong to this group, while the M-K group proper is spoken on 
the coast of the gulf of Pegu. The Indonesian languages are a 
family of languages spoken over an enormous terrítory, while 
the Indo-Chinese group includes Ghinese, Thai, Annamese, 

1922 . Tibeto-Burman and the Miao-Yao group).—Van Ronkel, Ph. $., 
“De beschrijvíng der verzameling Maleische handschriften te 
Berlijn van wijlen G. Snouck Hungronje,” Bijdragen, Cl, pp. 
97-106 (In Dutch. Description of the coüection of Malay hand- 

1923 . written manuscripts at one time kept in Berlin).—Van Ronkel, 
Ph. S,, “De Maleische versie van den Arabischen populairen 
roman van den held Saif Ibn Dzfl-Jazan, 5 ’ Bijdragen, Cl, pp 117- 
131 (In Dutch. Malay version of thé popular Arab novel The 

1924 . Hero Saiflbu Dã'ljazan),—Vm Ronkel, Ph. S., “De Maleische 
vertelling van den diefschriftgeleerde en haar Arâbisch Origi- 

. neel ” Bijdragen, CII, pp. 105-124 (In Dutch. The Malay 
account of the thicving scriptural scholar and its Arabic original). 
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1925 . —Van Ronkel, Ph.S., “Maleisch Mata,” Bijdragen, Cl, pp. 405- 

1926 . 408 (In Dutch. Malay Mata, i.e. Malay soul).—Winstedt, 
R. 0 ., “Nature in Malay literature and Folk verse,” JRAS, 1943, 
pp. 27-33 (Even after he embraced Islam, the Malay still cared 
enough.íòr the Ramãyam and the Mahãbhãrata to translate them 
into his vernacular already full of Arabic loan-words. The 
author traces the Indian influences in Malay Literature and 
Tolk verse). 

1927 . Indonésia : Bezemer, T. J., “Nóg enkele opmerkingen over het 
woord Kabajan,” Bijdragen , Cl, pp. 277-288 (In Dutch. Notes on 

1928 . the word Kabajan, i.e. the boss).—Coolhaas, W. Ph., “Aantee- 
keningen en opmerkingen over den zoogenaamden Amhonschen 
moord,” Bijdragen, Cl, pp. 4.9-93 (In Dutch. Notes and remarks on 

1929 . the so-called massacre of Amboina).—“Dajaksche Âdat in Geo- 
noeng Taboer,” Bijdragen, Cl, pp. 1-48 (In Dutch. Religious be- 
liefs and customs of the Dajalcs in the district of Goenoeng Taboer). 

1930 . —Damsté, H. T., “Nadere Siripoean-gegevens,” Bijdragen, Cl, 
pp. 113-115, phs. 1-14 (In Dutch. More details about the feast of 

1931 . Siripbean) —Damsté, H.T., “Nogiets over de zeven slapers,” 
Bijdragen, CI',.pp. 403-404 (In Dutch. More notes on the Seven 

1932 . Sleepers) —De Zoete, Beryl, “Dances in Bali and Indian Influen- 
ces (Illus.j,” IAL , XVII, pp, 53-58 (‘Hindu tradition is as inse- 
parable from the mental imagery of the Balinese as js jhe Jewish 
Old Tcstament from ours.’ Hindu culture and religion so per- 
meated Balinese life that the gods and heroes of índia became the 
gods and heroes of Bali, albeit with some modifications. The 
sãme has happened with regard to the dance technique of índia, 
which is nonetheless as exact a Science as in any country that has 

1933 . inherited the Dramatic Code—Nãtya Sãstra—of índia).—Du 
Perron-De Roos, E., “Correspondentic van Dirk van Hogendorp 
met zijn broeder Gijsbert Karel,” Bijdragen, CII, pp. 125-273 (In 

‘ Dutch. The Dirk van Hogendorp in Gysbert Karel Correspon- 

1934 . dence).—Kennedy, Rayraond, “Contours of Culture in Indo¬ 
nésia,” FEQ, II, pp. 5-14 (Noticed in BIS 1942, No. 1888, the 
article describes the racial types, languages, religions, economic 

. activities and social organisation of the varioüs tribes of the íslands 
which exhibit in their cultures virtually the entire range of civili- 
zations which have existed in the past and represent a living re- 
construction of the cultural progression that has taken place m the 

1935 . area).—Kem,R.A., “Rakaí,” Bijdragen, GI, pp- 95-96 (In Dutch. 

1936 . The meaning of the word ‘Rakai,’ ü. My Lordj.-Lubber- 
huizen-van Gelder, A. M„ “Rijklof van Goens, de Jonge, en 

zijn bezittingen,” Bijdragen, Cl, pp. 289-310 (In Dutch, Ryklot 

1937 . van Goens Junior and his property).~Peekema, W, G., hcenes 
in Bali and Java,” IAL, XVII, pp. 59IT (The first part deais with 
Bali and describes the disposal of the dead by cremation. iiie 
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second which relates to Java clescribes Borobudur, the magnificent 
stúpa, which consists of several squarc terraces on the top of which 
three circular terraces are built. ‘The Iower terraces form open 
galleries, connected by staircases under monumental arches. The 
pilgrim walks by the.se winding galleries and stairs up the three 
highest terraces; all the way the eye rests on sculptured relieís in 
the walls which describe the lives of the Lord Buddha; the number 

1938 . ofthese reliefs is about 1,30o 5 ).—Stapel, F.W., “De aankleeding 
van een ambtswoning onder de Compagnie,” Bijdmgen , GI, pp. 
107-112 (In Dutch. The household of an ofFidal in the days of the 

1939 . Gompany)Stoll, Demiis, “The Mnsic of Greater índia,” IAL, 
XVII, pp. 147-150 (Describes the musical culture of Java and 
Bali, the gamelan play, the gamelan gong, and the gamelan djoged. 
The oid Sanskrit epics are the favourite subjects of the popular 

1940 . theatre in these countrics).—Van Kan, J., “Het rechtsmiddel der 
revisie voor den Raad van Justitie des kasteels Batavia, 55 Bijdragen, 
GII, pp. 1-40 (In Dutch. Judicial appeal to the Council of Justice 

1941 . of the Castle Batavia).—Van Ronkel, Ph. S., “Aanteekcningen 

over Islam en Folklore in West—en Midden-.- Java. Uit het rcis- 

journaal van Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje,” Bijdmgen , GI, pp. 
311-339,2 phs (In Dutch. Notes on Islam and Folklore in West 
and Central Java—from the travei story of Dr. C. Snouck Hur- 

1942 . gronje).—Van Ronkel, Ph. S., en Pamontjak, N. Dt., '‘Eeneverza- 
meling Minangkabauschc ‘Àdatspreuken 1 , 15 Bijdragen, Cl, pp. 
4,09-458 (In Dutch. Collectionofreligioussayingsof thcMinang- 

1943 .. katas).—Van Ronkel, Ph. S., “In memoriam. Dr. h. c. Renward 
Brandstetter. 29 Juni 1860—17 April 1942,” Bijdragen, GI, pp. 
133-140. (In Dutch : Gbituary notice. Bibliography of his 

1944 . works is attachecl),—Van Ronkel, Ph. S., “L’Umque manuscript 
en langue Indonésienne dans la Péninsula Ibérique,” Bijdragen, 
GI, pp. 395-402, pl. i (In Dutch., The only Indoncsian manu- 

1945 . scriptin the Iberian Péninsula).—Weidenreich, Franz, “Early man 
in Indonésia,” FEd, II, pp. 58-65 (Describes the discovery of the 
Java man the Pithemithropus erectus in 18.91, and. the Homo Solo- 
ensis in 1930, announces ‘the epoch-making discoveriesof twonew 
types belonging to the anthropoid-hominid line unknown up to 
this time 5 : the one a new fóssil hominid perhaps related to Aus- 
tmlopithécus, the other which lias been named meganthropus palaeo- 

1946 . . jamtiicm).— Widjojoatmodjo, Raden AMulkadir, “Islam in the 

Netherlands East Indies” FE(l, II, pp. 48-57 (Noticed in BIS 
1942, No. 1807 the article skctches the history of Islam in the 
Netherlands East Indies, its tendencies, and institutions, and the 
policy of the Ncthcrlanders towards it). 


1947 . Far East : Gardner, Fletcher, Philippine Indic Studies. San Antonio, 
Texas, Witte Memorial Museum, 1943, viii, 105 pp. Rev. in JAOS, 
LXIV p. 34 by A. L. Kroeber: “This work was not entitled a 



Palaeography, says the authoqbccausemuch of it dcais with the 
Indian-derived writing of the contcmporary Mangyan and Tag- 
banua tribes. lhere is also a good deal oí cthnology : chaptcrô, 
Burial Customs, chapter 7, music and verse, chapter 8, Mangyan 
Customs, &c., whose relation to the main thcmc seenis to bethat 
párt of their content was first written by Mangyans in their sylla- 
bary-alphabet. Ghapters 1-2 and 11-13, howêver, do deal wiih 
Philippine writing and its derivation from índia, and aresupple- 
' mentecl by fifteen figures and six comparative tables offorms of 

1948 . Indian, Indonesian, and Philippine writing.’*—Seíli, Hira Lai, 
Tagore on China and Japan. Lahore, Tagore Memorial Publishers, 
1943 j 73 PP* Gontents: (1) Visiting Nippon; (a) The Poet and the 
Man of Action ; (3) China Beware; (4) Tagore and Chiang Kai- 
Shek; (5) Poet Replies to Poet; (ul War Aims and Peace Aims; 

1949 . (7) Stop the Jap. -Tsui Chi, "Mo Ni Chião Hsia Pu Tsan” 
BSOS, XI, Pt. 1, pp. 174-219 (First complete vcrsion of the Ciiinese 
Manichaean hymns—Praises and Gathas—from the Tunhuang 
Chinese Manuscript in the British Museum, rendercd into any 
European language ; and a first transladon of Manichaean mate¬ 
rial from Chinese into English. The hymns show considerablc 
Indian influence exerted through Buddhism). 

Greater Índia of the West 


1950 . General: “Sayvra,” TheCmdle of Çivilüatm. Allahabad, Kita- 
bistan, 1943, 69 pp. Gontents: Ègypt, Palestine, Transjordat, 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and Iran. 

1951 . —Shahani, Ranjee G., “The Influence of índia on Western 
Culture,” IAL, XVII, pp. 65-70 (The author holds that the Indian 
influence was paramount in the shaping ot the ancient Mediter- 
ranean culture, and points to Mesopotamia, Judaea, Egypt, and 
the Mediterranean basin, as centres of Indian cultural expansion 
in pre-historic and proto-historic times. ‘The Phoenicians, whose 

: fame remains undimmed even today, were Indians—to be more 
exact, South Indians, the Drav.idians. 5 Again the points of contact 
between Indian and Greek thinkers are so numerous that the 
conclusion is inevitable that one is indebted to the other, lhe 
Sâmkhya philosophy has deeply coloured the speculations of Ana- 
ximander, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democntus, 
Epieurus and many others, 5 wliile according to Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire Sâmkhya ideas are found in th cPhocdo, Pkoedm , Imem t 
and the Repulic . In modera times also índia has profoundly 
influenced western thought). 


1952 . 

1953 . 


ran : Butt, A., Shah Ismail Skalmd. Lahore, Quami Kutub Khaaa, 
943 , 98 PP* (In Urdu).—Ishaque, M., Modem Perrnn Pvtrj, 
lalcutta, Mohammad Israil, 1943, xix, 226 pp. Rev, hiJRAh- 
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1946, pp. 206-207 by A. J. Arberry: “A general analysis and cri¬ 
ticai estimate of the poetry written in Iran during the present 
century, and more particularly since the end of the last war... A 

1954 . thought-provoking book... Baqir, Muhammad, “Munshi, 
The author of Sassi Punhiin,” IsC, XVII, pp. 206-208 (Munshi, 
the author of Sassi Punnün is a totally different person fromthe 

1955 . Munshi who wrote Sa ( U Mmã) . Frye, Richard N., “Sughd and the 
Sogdians,” jMOS, LXIII, pp. 14-16 (Shows from historical sources 
that Sughd was a small area on the Zarafshãn river, and though the 
wide extent of its sites where Sogdian monuments and remains 
have been found mayleadone to believe that the Sogdians were a 
numerous people inhabiting the whole of Transoxiana, a closer 
study reveals that they occupied this area only as colonists among 
alien groups. Sughd was the most fertile and wealtliiest section of 
Transoxiana—a fact which acçounts for the widespread commer- 
cial and colonizing activity of this small, but active group of 

1956 . people).—Heiming, W. B., “The Book of the Giants,” BSOS, XI, 
Pt. 1, pp. 52-74 (The stories of the Book of the Giants by Mani were 
iníluenced by local traditions in the course of its journey through 
Central Asia. The introduction of the Iranian names of Sãm and 
Nanmn into the Persian and Sogdian versions, which did not 
figure in the original edition, was followed in its train by the intro¬ 
duction of. myths appertaining to these Iranian heroes. The 
country of Aryãn-Vè^n—Aiiyana Vaêjah is a similar innovation. 
TheK.gmanmountains may reflectthe“mountHermon.” The 

• progeny of fallen angels was confined in thirty-six towns. Owing 
to the introduction of the mount Sumera, this number was changed 
in Sogdian to thirty-two : “The heaven of Indra... is situated 
between the four peaks of Meru, and consists of thirty-two cities of 

1957 . devas.”).—Ishaque, I., “Minüchihire,” IC, X, pp. 23-28 (M. is 
a poet of the fifth century (H) and the sobriquet ‘Shaht-Kuleh’ 
given to him by Doulat Shãh and his followers is erroneous, as also 
the opinion that M. was a panegyrist to Sultan Mahmüd of Ghaz- 

1958 . na).—Ishaque, Mobammad, “Parvin-i-I ‘Tisãmi, an Eminent 
Poetess of Modern Iran,” IsC, XVII, pp, 49-56 (Born at Tehran in 
1910,‘Parvin is today ‘a bright star in the firmament of neo-Persian 
poetry’, She was an accomplished Persian scholar and well-acqua- 
inted with Englishliterature. Her poems—qasídas, mathnavis or 
qit‘as—are didactic in character and deal with moral, social, and 
reálistic topics. She died on the i6th Farvardin A. H. 1360/1941. 

1959 . Some specimens of her poetry are here translated).—Ishaque, 
M., “Rãbi ‘A of Quzdâr: the First Iranian Poetess of Neo-Persian,” 
IsC, XVII, pp. 135-141 (Five erotic and two nature poems, which 
areall her extant works, are here reproduced. The author thinks 
that in her nature poems the poetess gives faithful pictures of 
varied and beautiful scenery with its breezes, clouds, flowers, 
gardens, &c., and allalike are characterized by a charming diction 
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and spontaneous flow. She lias moreover the rare cif/ r 
allusions).—Mehta, Nowroz C., “A Comparativo Studv fr T 
Shah Nameh with historical Sagas of other Nations ” Rn Y v 
pp. 23-24 (A comparatiye study of the world Epics reveals cemin 
outstandmg features which are comrnon to all For ins 
similarity. between the lives of Shah Kaikhusro and Sir Perriv^n’ 
—Minorsky, V., “Some Early Documents in Persian (II) ’’ 7/V4Í' 
1943, pp. 86-99, i pl (The six documents described here Lvnv 2 
be from Bâmiyãn, and must be dated circa 607/1211 Th e uri 

Ím & 0 ? n Í ° f c í eSC ^ a let í r Shu J ã< aWin by h'is brother 
pubhshed m full and translated. It characterizes the situation 1 
Bãmiyan under the local branch of the Shansabãni nrinr« nf 
Ghor).-Minorsky, V., “The Gflrãn BSOS, XI, Pt. r, p P p ^ oq 
(Gürãn is the name of a non-Kurdish people living on the south 
eastern and Southern, edge of the Kurdish territory, and speakine 
an Iranian dialect, Gürani. The present article discusses (1) the 
name ofthe Gürãn ; (2) their origin, and (3) the written literatura 
in comrnon Gürãni)-Pamck Furdoonjee D. J., “Successiou of 
Persian GreatKmgs,”//^, XIII, pp. 215-219 (Of the Achaeme- 
nian, Alexandrine, Seleucid, Arsacid, and Sãsânian Periods) 
-Pamck, Furdoonjee D. J., “The Customs and Beliefs of the 
Arsacids,” 7 Z(), Xin, pp. 95-102 (It is only from their coins that 
some useful information can be derived of the customs and beliefs 
of the Arsacids. Three distinct influences are observable • 
Scythian, Persian, and ‘Greek).-Paruck, Furdoonjee D. J., “The 
Figure of Mõbedãn on Sãssãnian Goins,” ILÇi, XIII, pp. 169-172 
(Apersonage wearing a mural crown but without being sunnoimt- 
ed by a globe, appearing on the reverse of most ofthe coins of 
Shãpür I, is here identified with the mõkkin mõhei, the Pontifiex 
. maximus of the Zoroastrian world).—Piggotí, Síuart, 1 ‘Dating the 
Hissar Sequence—the Indian Evidence (Illust.),” Antiquity, XVII, 
pp. 169-187 (Apropos the discussion byV. Gordon Ghilde (See 
BIS 1942, No. 1907) of Donald McCown’s study of the Iranian 
prehistoric sequence The Comparatwe Stratigmpliy of Early Iran (See 
BIS 1942, No. 1903) in which a higher antiquity is argued for 
Hissar settlements than that hitherto assigned, the author here 
contends that ‘On the whole, the Indian evidence, incomplcte 
and in some respects obscure as it is, seems fairly consistent both 
within its own cultural provinces and in its outside contacts, and to 
argue in favour of a low, ratherthan a high, dating for Hissar III,’ 
and makes an attempt at correlation of the sequence as follows; 
(1) Hissar I equating with Zhob Culture, (ii) Hissar II with Ha- 
rappa culture (Chanhu-daro I), Hissar III with Jhukar culture 
(Chanhu-daro II).—Roy Choudhury,!. L., “Hindu contribu- 
tion to Persian Literature,” JBORS, XXIX, pp. 120-126 (A sum- 
mary of the Hindu contribu tion to Persian in the shape of poetry 
and historical and scientific works since the time of Akbar who 
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1968 . raised it to tlic dignity of an official language).—Smith, Margarot, 
“The Doctrine of Reincarnation in Persian thought,” AP, XIV, 
pp. 10-15 (Show the presence of the doctrine not only in Zoroas- 
trianism, whose esotericism is, in fact, identical with that of the 
secret doctrine of antiquity, bnt also in unorthodox Muslim and 
derivative sects such.as the MuTazilites, the Isma‘ilis,the Qarma- 

1969 . tites, the Nusayris, the Druses" and the like).—Taqizadeh, S. H., 
“The Early Sassanians, some chronologicalpointswhich possibly 
call for revision,” BSOS, XI, Pt. 1, pp. 6-51 (Sãsãn held the im- 
portant position of guardian of the fire-temple of Anãhidi, the 
popular deity of the Mazdayasnians, at Istakhr in the province of 
Persis, the cradle of the old Achaemenian Empire, where national 
and local dynasties had never ceased to rule. He was related by 
marriage to the reigning dynasty of Istakhr, and was also the 
chief of Khir, though not a king. Pãbhagh, his son, succeeded him 
in the administration of the fire-temple and as chief of Khir. 
PãbhaglPsson Ardashir was adoptedby Tire, the eunuch com- 
manderofDãrâbgird. Succeeding him in office Ardeshir made 
himself king of Dãrãbgird, and having defeated his brother Shãpür, 
he obtained thethroneof Pãrs at Istakhr, which had_been seized 
by their father. To sum up the results of the study : Sãsãn d. early 
in the last q of the 2 nd century ; Pãbhagh b. A. D. 155, king from 
208-9, d. 220-1; Shãpâr (son of Pãbhagh) b. A. D. 175, king 220-1, 
d. 221-2; Ardáshlr b. A. D. 180, coramander 197, pririce of 
Dãrãbgird 202, king, extending his dommions from 211-2, king 
of Pãrs 221-2,king of Irãn from 224,crowned as emperor in Ctesi- 
phon 227, retired 242. d. soon after ; Shãpür, son of A. b. 200, 
crowned 228, king 24.2, emperor gth April 243, d. April 273).— 

1970. Tedesco, P., “Slavic lozâ and Persian râz, both Vine,” JAOS , 
LXIII, pp. 149-155 '(Slavic lozti, ‘vine’ in south slavic, ‘willow’ 
in North Slavic, is identical with Persian râz ‘yine’.—Ossetian rtizii 
‘fruit. 5 —The town-name Sl-rãz=Sir-râ-z ‘having good vineyards*. 

Í97X. —Afghansa ‘good’<(srIra).—Unvala,J.M.,“SomeSassanianCoins: 
Sassanian Lead Coins found near Ahwaz,” JNSI, V, pp. 43-47? 
pis. A-B (Describes ten such coins, which.mayhave oncè been silver- 
plated, and ascribes them to Shãpür II on account of the fire altar 
shown on the reverse,and attributes a drachm from the collection 
® ofthe late Colonel Allotte d.e la íuije to Queen Azarmidoxt, so 
long ascribed to Kavat II from a wrongíeading of thelegend). 

4972 ,; —Wilson, C. E., “Contributions to Glassical Persian-English 
vocabulary,” IsC } XVII, pp. 304-316 (Gontinued from issue No. 
3, July í942). 

1973. Iraq, : Delougaz, P., and Lloyd, S., and others, Pre-Sargonoid Tem~ 
pies in the Dijala Regwn (Oriental Institute Publications, LVIII). 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942, xvii, 320 pp; 213 
text figs; 30 pis. Rev, in AJA, XLVII, pp. 489-491 by Valentine 
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Muller. ... a pamstaking study which gives us a clear idea of 
the development of the Sumenan temple. The excavators wcre 
íoitunate m finchng a complete historical sequence of rebuilt tem» 
pies and were equal to the task,so that by a technique ofunsurpas- 
sable accuracy and sound reasoning tliey wereable to trace lhe 

mt, TfV te 5 í y ( C J ras a. Ifc Um ml 

\ms oj Baal and Anat , and other poems from Ugarít ÍPrinceton 

Oriental texts, IX). Princeton, University Press, iL xviii 
48 pp. Rev. in JRAS, 1945, pp. 187-188 by Sidney Smfrh : “In 
general the translations may be fairly recommended to the curious 
as sound: but more points are doubtful than the italics indicate ” 
—Kramer, S. N., “Man’s Golden Age: A Sumenan PanllH tn ' 
Genesis xn j” JJOÍ, Í.Xín, pp. 19Í194 (This Sumerian htérary 
tablet from Nippur dating approximately 2000 B. G. presents the 
Sumerianconceptof man^golden age, anda Sumerian parallel 
to the TowerofBabeP incident ofGenesis XI, 1-0).—Oppenheim 
A. L., “Akhadian pul («) h {t) u and Melamm,' ’ JA 05 , LXIII 
PP- 3 I_ 34 (The Akkadian melammu, pnluhtu, dkànu , namrirru salu- 
mattu, and zumru, and the Sumerian ni, ni.gal , su, sa . zi, nigjg U h 
refer to the same basic concept: corporealshape, likeness, persona- 
lityon the one hand, andmark with the implication of awe and 
terror on the other; while the differentiation that carne to be traced 
betmzn puluhtu and melammu is very likely due to a secondary and 
literary development) .-Steele, Francis R., “Notes on Ur III' 
Date Formulae (Illust.),” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 155.158 (Presents 
new data bearing on the problems of the date formulae ofthe Ur 
III period, with a view to reducing their number if not their final 
solution). 


1978 . Syria : Woolley, Sir Leonard, “North Syria as a cultural Link in 
the Ancient World,” JRAI, LXXII, pp. 9-18 (Role played by 
north western Syria in the first and second millenia B. G. as a con- 
necting link between the civilizations of the Near and Middle 
East. The excavations by the author at Alalak have unearthed 
evidence of direct contact with the Asiatic mainland influencing in 
or before the i8th century the development of Cretan civilisation- 
evidence of a possible Asiatic origin of the Gyprus Bronze Age 
culture; evidence for Egyptian control oyer Northern Syria under 
the XII dynasty; actual proof of the influence exertèd on N. Syria 
by the late Minoan civilisation; signs ofthe development there of 
a í Syro-Hittite > art; and finally traces of the commercial and eco- 
nomic intercourse of early Greece and classical Athens with the 
great civilizations of hither Asia). 


1979 . Palestine : Mitra, Kalipada, “Tales of Ancient Israel, their 
Originais and Parallels,” IRQ, XIX, pp. 225-233; 344-354 (Many 
a Jewish legend can bé traced back to an Indian source. In this 
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paper the author narrates a nranber of tales such as those of the 
judges of Sodom, of Solomoifs wisdom,of David and Ishbi Benob, 
and of the fox and the weasel, and traces tlieir parallels in índia, 
Tibet, Syria, Rússia and other parts of Europe, and demonstrates 
tlieir Indian origin). 

1980 . Arabía : Nami, Khalil Yahya, Record and Description on the Old 
Smetic Inscriptions fram Southern Arahia. Cairo, Fuad I Univer- 
sity, 1943. Rev. in JRAS, 1945, pp. 189-190 by H. St. J. B. Philby: 
“ ... has dealt very fully with nincty-nine inscriptions. No fewer 
then seventy-nine of them appear to be new,while allbut twocame 
from Yaman ... the period covered by them is... about four cen- 

1981 . turies from about 200 B. C. onwards.” —Hamilton, R. A. B., 
“Archaeological sites in the Western Aden Protectorate,” GJ, Cl, 
pp. 110-117 (As Southern Arabia has from times immemorial 
served as a link between the Mediterranean and the East, the 
archaeological objective in this region according to the author, 
should be not the discovery of a new civilization, but the disco- 
very ofdata for the study of the difíusion ofculture between civi- 
lizatíons. The author here describes thescope for work of this des¬ 
cription with reference to the four archaeological periodsinto 

1982 . which tile history of the country naturally falis).—Whitting, C.E. J., 
“The Unprinted Indigenous Arabic Literature of Northern Ni¬ 
géria,” JRAS, 1943, pp. 20-26 (On account of the importation of 
cheaply printed texts from Cairo and Beirut for use in schools, the 
old indigenous literature, dating from the late iith and early 
I9thcentury, is doomed to disappear, The ninety-nine titles, 
which are herein presented, are an eífort to record this chapter of 
Arabic literature, albeit a short one, while there is possibility of 
doingso). 

1983 . Egypt: Breasted, C., Pioneer to the Past : The story of James Henry 
Breasted, Aráaeologist, Totí by Ms Son, New York, Scribner, 

1984 . 1943, 436 pp.—Hülscher, U,, The Moriuary Temples of Ramases 
III. Parti (Oriental Institute Publications, LIV). Chicago, 

1985 . University of Chicago Press, 1942, 102 pp. }> ill—Late Egyptian 
and Coptic Art: an íntroduction to the coliections in the Brooklyn 
Museura. Brooklyn, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
1943, 24 pp., 54 pis. Rev. in Antiquity, XVII, pp. 218-219 by 
J. W. Crowfoot: “This publication has been prepared to give 
visitors to the museum a good survey of the subject; its object 
isprimarilyeducational. Thebookcohtains a general introduc- 
tion by Mr. John D. Cooney, 54 half-tone plates, and brief notes 
onthe plates with references to lhe relevant literature... .The 
collection now includes some excellent portraits from the Faiyum 
(pis. 1-3), a strong marble head of the Constantinian period 
(pl, 10), a series of characteristic Coptic carvíngs in limestone 
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(pis. 13-21), some bronzes and a large number of textiles (pis. 
38-54)... Among the textiles there are some pieces of the highest 
quality, particularly fine is a tunic (pis. 49-50) with a motive 
frequently repeated, which looks as if it were derived from a 

1986 . representation of Gilgamesh).—Mercer, S. A. B., Horus, Royal 
God of Egypt. Grafton, Society of Oriental Research, 1942, xx, 

1987 . 231 pp—Riefstahl, E., Toilet Àrtides from Ancient Egypt, Items 
from Charles Edwin Wilbour Memorial Collection and the 
Collection of the New York Historical Society in the Museum 
(Brooklyn Museum). New York, John B. Watkins Co., 1943, 

1988 . 9 pp. 18 pis.—Smith, W. S., Ancient Egypt as represented in the Museum 
of Fine Arts , Boston. Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1942, 175 
pp.; 117 figs. Rev. in AJA, XLVII, p. 132 by T. George Allen : 
“Supplemented by objects from other sources, the Boston col¬ 
lection mirrors the development of ancient Egyptian civili¬ 
zation from its prehistoric beginnings to and through its final 

1989 . stages. The 117 illustrations are well chosen”.—Steindorff, 

G. , and Steele, K. C., When Egypt Ruled the East Chicago, Uni- 

1990 . versity of Chicago Press, 1942, xvi, 284 pp., 109 ills.— Winlock, 

H. E., Excaoations at BeireiBahri ign-1931. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942, x, 235 pp., 96 pis., 14 text figs., and map. Rev. 
in AJA , XLVII, pp. 132-133 by T - Geor g e Allen:"... a run- 
ning account of two decades of exploration in western 
Thebes... The outstanding feature the colonnaded mortuary 
temples of the Eleventh Dynasty pharaoh Nebhepetre Mentuhotpe 

1991 . and the Eighteenth Dynasty queen Hatshepsut.”—Winlock, 
H.E., Materials used at the Embalming of King Tüt- l ankh-amün 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, X). New York, Metro- 

1992 . politan Museum of Art, 1942, 18 pp. 10 pis. —Blackman, A. M., 
and Fairman, H. W„ “The Myth of Horus at Edfa-II,” JEA, 
XIX, pp. 2-36 (Continued from the previous volume. See 

1993 . BIS ’ 1942, No. 1934)*—Chakravarti, S. N., “The Origins of 
Civilization in Egypt,” JUB, XII, Pt. 1., pp.1-16, pis. i-vii (Des¬ 
cribes the palaeolithic, neolithic, and predynastic cultures of 
Egypt, and in particular the calendar and the three fornis of 

1994 . Egyptian writing, Hieroglyphic, Hieratic,and Demotic).—Dunham, 
Dow*. “Notes on Copper-Bronzein the Middle Kingdom,” JEA 
XXIX, pp. 60-62, pl.iii (Examination ofthe objects from Kerma 
with a view to determine whether these objects were of copper 

1995 or bronze) .-Gardiher, Alan H., and Bell, H.I., “The Name ofLake 
Moeris,” JEA , XXIX, pp. 37-50 (Maintains that “Mr-wr is not 
as the Berlin Dictionary would have it, the name of the Lake of 
Moeris in the Fayyüm. In most of its occurrences it is the 
name of a town,in all probability KõmMedinet Ghurãb. Some- 
times also it may be the stretch of water thence onward, i.e. the 
ehannel which gave its name ‘Great Canal 5 to the town. The 
Egyptian name of the Lake of Moeris was í hw n Mr-wr C thc 
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Lake (Jmè) of Mi-wêr,’ in which designation hone ‘lake’ corres- 
ponds to \%mi and Mi-wêr may be cither the aforcsaid town or 
else the channel or canal at the mouth oí which the town lay”).— 

1996 . Gunn, Battiscombe, “Notes on the Naukratis Stcla,” JEA, XXIX, 
pp, 55.59 (ThebeautifullycutstelaofNektanebos II discovered at 
Naucratis and now in the Cairo Museum is a curious piece of writing 
in that it contains a large number of words in which the tra- 
ditional orthography is replaced by uniliteral (alphabetic) signs. 
The author here gives a ncw translation, cmbodying his own 
reading together with those ■ of Maspéro, Erman, Sethe, Piehl, 

1997 . KuentZj Posener and himself.)—Heras, H., “The Anu in índia 
and in Egypt,” TIHG, 1941, pp. 92-101 (Astudy of the Anus 
of índia and Egypt leads the author to the conclusion that 
they both belong to the great proto-Dravidian race, the 
mother of so niany illustrious nations that sprcad the Indian 
civilization across the ‘seven scas’. The Anu of the Rgveda 
were an Aryan tribe designated as such because they were the 
first among the latter to accept the worship of Ãn. ^ The Anus of 

1998 . Egypt had their chief temple of Ãn at Anur of Heliopois).—Hor- 
nell, James, “The sailing ship in Ancient Egypt (Illust.),” Antitjiiity, 
XVII, pp. 27-4.1, pis. 1-4 (The author discusses the subjcct under 
two headings (1) the hull, and (2) mast and sail, and brings to bear 
on it his knowledge of the mechanical principies governing ship- 
designing at the present day, and his intimate acquaintance with 
the designs followed and methods cmployed by peoples who retain 
primitive features in the construction of their sailing craft, par- 
ticularly on the Nile in its upper reaches beyond the confines of 
Egypt. In fact he maintains that thò Sudanese craft, so far as 
their hull fonn is cohcerned,'are the direct and lineal descendants 
of the Egyptian river craft of early and middle dynastic times). 

1999 . — Miiller, Valentine, f ‘Studíes in Oriental Archaeology IV : Pro- 
gress and Reaction in Ancient Egyptian Art,” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 
144-149, pis, 1-3 (Traces the stylistic dcvclopmcnt from the Anci¬ 
ent Empire over the middle Empire to the new Empire and shows 
that the notion of the changeless charactcr of Egyptian art repeated 

2000 . so often since Plato is palpablyuntrue).— Neugebauer,. 0 >, “Again 
the Sothaic Period, 1 ’ AO, XIX, pp. 138-139 (Rejoindcr to No. 
2004 below. The author says his critic has failed to ‘reçognize 
that the missing quarter of a day is a necessary consequence of the 
primitivity of the procedure which I assumed, and hence constitu- 

2001 . tes a strong argument in favour of my assumption’) Neugebauer, 
0 ., “Demotic Horoscop z,” JAOS, LXIII, pp. 115-1 (Holds that 
the reáson for calling a zodiacal sign ‘horizon’in all emotic sour- 
ces, a sign which is known to us as the ‘balance,’ can be found in 
the special situation which is assumed by the correspondence bet- 
ween zodiacal signs and months given in ostra con D 52 1, discussed 
here, wherç the sun is supposed to travei in “Scorpius” during the 
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first monthof the Egyptian calendar. From this 


follows that the preceding sign ‘balance’ was risW P hc?ia- 
cally at the beginning of the year—sufficient reason, indeed to be 
called “being in the horizon”).—Hewberry, Percv E. ‘‘Ônppn 
Nitocris of the Sixth Dynasty,” JEA , XXIX, pp . 5I „ 54 f | lcicst 
daughter of Pepy I and sister or hall-sister of Merenrê and Pepy II 
who had probably married Merenrê and after his death the infant 
Pepy II).—Newberry, Percy E, “William Matthew Flinders 
Petne, Kt,” JEA, XXIX, pp. 67-70, pl. v (Obituary of the 
well-known Egyptologist, who died at Jerusalem on 28th July 
1942, and who ‘during his long career published more than a hun- 
dred volumes as well as a large number of papers on scientific and 
other subjects, and in this way did more to popularize Egyptologv 
than any of his contemporaries’).—Nilsson, Martin P.,“Nochmaís 
der Ursprung des ãgytischen Jahres,” AO, XIX, pp. 1-6 (In 
German. A critique of O. Neugebauer’s paper entitled ‘Uber die 
Bedeutungslosigkeit der Sothisperiode für die alteste âgyptische 
Ghronology,” in AO, XVII, wherein the author gives a simple 
explanation of how the ‘Egyptian year’ of 365 days can be explained 
as being derived from averaging ‘Nile-years 5 , and shows that there 
is no reason for the assumption that the Égyptians used two entirely 
different definitions of the beginning of the year, heliacal rising and 
the beginning of the flood of the Nile, an assumption essential 
for the usual method of determining the date of the introduction 
of the Egyptian calendar).—Seligman, C. G., and Caton-Thompson, 
Gertrude, “An Unusual Flint Implement from Egypt, in the 
Seligman Collection (Illust.),” MAM, XLII, No. 62 (In Egypt 
two areas with extensive flint quarries have so far been discovered: 
Wadi Sheikh and Kharga. The Seligman implement, a palaeo- 
lith 22 cm. long with a breadth of 5 cm., which was probably used 
as a chopping tool, since there is a minute splintering of the convex 
edge over a distance of 4 cm—appears to have a closer resem- 
blance to the implements from the Kharga quarries than to those 
from Wadi Sheikh).—Smith, Sydney, “The Structure of the Past— 
ancient Egypt: Expansion and Decline (Illust.),” GM, XVI, pp. 
126-137 (In investigating the causes of the rise and decline of Egypt 
it cannot be said with certainty whether it was strong administra- 
tion at the centre that brought about the total collapse by weaken- 
ing local authorities or whether it was the weakening of the cen¬ 
tre that was responsible for the disastrous result. What becomes 
clear is that the rulers during the great periods of Egypt found it 
necessary to control lands beyond Egypt’s borders, and that the 
constant tendency to relax control beyond the borders invariably 
led to Egypt itself disintegrating, and very often to invasion) .—Ste- 
uer, Robert 0 ., “Stactã in Egyptian Antiquity,” JAOS, LXIII, 
pp. 279-284 (Some new arguments for the interpretatíon of the 
nijw trees of the Pant Reliefs at Dêr el-Bahari as a specific kind of 
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2008 . myrrh trees).—Stricker, B. H., “La Prison de Joseph,” AO, XIX, 
Pis. II-III, pp. 101-137 (In French. .The prison of Joseph). 

2009 . Mediterranean Gountries : Myres, John L, Mediterranean 
Cülture (Frazer Lecture, 1943). Gambridge, University Press, 
1943,52 pp., Rev. in GJ,GIV,p. 206 byJ.W.C.: “... anessay 
in geógraphical history... rang (ing) from one end of the Medi¬ 
terranean to the other, and, in time, from the Bronze Age or earlier 
to the present century. His matter is the main patterns which 
life has taken in this area, the primary economy of the land, the 
rise of sanctuaries, and bazaar cities, the growth of larger States, 
maritime adventures, piracy, colonization, intmsions from north 

2010 . and south and east.”—De Souza, J. P., “The Proto-Indo-Mediter- 
raneanEagle,” TIHG , 1941, pp. ioa-íii (Traces the spreadof the 
eagle cult in the ancient world from índia to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, describing the rôle it has played in the Proto- 
Indo-Mediterranean civilisations, as Garuçla the vehicle of Vispu 
in Hindu mythology, as Im-dugud the bird of Ningirsu in Sumer, 
as Ibsis associated with Thoth in Egypt, and as Aelis Jovis in Greece 

2011 . and Rorae).—Dutt, K. 6uru,“ TheBack ground ofPlato ! s Theory of 
Ideas, 1 ’ H-YJMU, III, pp. 97-102 (Plato’s theory of ideas was a 
development of the Pythagorean theory of forms. It is opposed 
to the Ionian school ofmatérialism and itsmodern counterpart,and 
presents affinities with the Indian outlook : the existence of a spiri- 
tual world, the priority of mind over matter in evolution, the func- 
tion of language and its relation to thought, the doctrine of the 
reincarnation of the soul, the relativeness of the knowledge given 
by the senses, the conception of justice and a stratified and stable 
society. But Plato stops short of the ultimate conclusion. Un- 
like the Upanisadic seers he does not pause to enquire; “Impelled 
by what, does the mind reach its mark ?” To find out the answer 
one had to go behind words into the causal silence (yad vaca nabhyu- 
ditamyena vag abhyudyate ) , into yoga and samãdhi). 

2012 . Fiji : Coulter, J. W., Fiji : Little índia of the Pacific, Chicago, Illinois, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1943,156 pp. Contents: I, Na¬ 
tural setting and population. II. History. III. Old Fijian Customs. 
IV. Independent Farmers. V. Breakdown of Native Society. VI. 
Indian Tenant Farmers. VIL The Indian in his New Environ- 
ment. VIII. Policies of Land use. IX. Government. X. The 
Future. 

General. 

2013 . —Das Gupta, Taraprasad, Nalanda Tear Book , 1943-44. Calcutta, 
Nalanda Press, Cornwallis Street, 1943, 512 pp. Rev. in NR, 

2014 . XVIII, p. 480 by R. Maher.—Katre, S. M., Deccan Gollege Post- 
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Graduate and Research Institute Cakndar for Fifth Session (1943-44). 
Poona, Author, 1943,54 pp.Rev. in NIA, VII, pp. 168-169 byP. 
K. Gode: ‘‘For research bodies conducted by Government or main- 
tained mainly by endowments planned research is absolutely es- 
sential, and the present Calendar shows at a glance how this unique 
research Institute of the Presidency has started planned research 
in the fields of (1) Indo-European Philology, (2) Dravidian Philo- 
l°gyj (3) Semetic language and Literature, (4} Sanskrit Literature, 
(5) Proto-Indian and Ancient Indian History, Maratha History, 
and (6) Sociology, not to say its Series of Extension Lectures.” 

2015 . —Kelki Deepavali Malar. Madras, 1943,320 pp. Rev. in TQ, XV, 
pp. 362 by K.: "... a sumptuous production containing intercst- 
ing and varied literary fare and numerous illustrations, including 

2016 . historical ones, and cartoons”.-Low, F., The Indian Tear Book. 

2017 . Bombay, Thacker & Go., 1943,1362 pp—Mary, Qucen, Quem 
Mar/s Book for índia. London, Harrap, 1943, I0 3 PP- From the 
foreword ; “The book is concerned with India’s share in the world 

2018 . conflict.”—Masani, Minoo, Apamn Hindustan. Translated by 
Purshottam Trikamdas. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1943, 

, 148 pp. (In Gujarati). Rev. in MR , LXXVI, p. 216 byK. M. 

J(haveri) :“This is a Gujarati translation of Minoo Masanfs English 
book Ouríndia. The translator has done his work well, preserving 
the spirit of the original, which is a very informative and laborious 
work, giving all the Information of the past and present conditíon 
of our country cconohiic, moral, agricultural, commercial and 

2019 . industrial”).—Mitra, N. N., The Indian Amuai Register. Vol. I 

2020 . Jan-June 1943. Calcutta, Office, 1943,436 pp. -Nehru, J., Hin- 
dustan-va-Jág-va Itar Vividh Lekha. Kolhapur, Book Stall Rupublic, 

2021. 1943, 141 pp. (In Marathi).—Raney, M. L., The Statesman's 

2022 . Tear.Book for 19$, London, Macmillan, 1943, 1469 pp.—Vairana- 
pillai, S., Sixty Books on índia with Brief Reviews and Comments. 
Lahore, Punjab Library Association, 1943, 23 pp. Rev. in MR, 
LXXV, p. 282 by J. M. Datta : “... useful booklet introducing 

2023 . aforeignerto 60 bookson índia”.—Ali,Sir Saiyid Fazl, “Re- 
view of the work of the Biliar and Orissa Research Society,” JBO- 

2024 . RS, XXIX,'pp. 1-9—American Oriental Society, “Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Society at New York City, 1943,” JAOS, 
LXIII, pp. 210-224 (Reports of sessíons 1-5, and in particular of 
memoriais read and adopted of the following scholars recently de- 
ceased; George Aaron Barton, author of Àrchaeology and the Bihle, 
Gari Whiting Bishop, árchaeologist, Elihu Grant, author of the Pea- 
santry of Palestine and other works, James Richard Jewett, Professor 
of Semetic lango.ages at Brown University, Cari Summer Knoff, 
author of the Old Testament Speaks , Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, the 
foremost Egyptologist, Fedor Ippolitovich Scherbatskoi,a profound 
sçhplar ofBuddhism, and Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, celebrated 
for his magnificent first criticai edition of the Mahclbhãrata. 
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2025 . —Bentwich, Norman, “Oriental Studies at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem,” IAL, XVII, pp. 20-23. (“The University wisely 
concentrates in certain departments on such an exhaustive study of 
Palestine and the neighbouring countries as cannotbe made else- 
where. ■ In doing so it has made a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the Near East and in particular of Arab life and 

2026 . culture”).—Bhat, Bhaskar Vaman, “Satkãryottejaka Sabhã 
Girãyu Hovo,” Sdk., XII, Pt. II, pp. 185-196 (In Marathi. An 

2027 . account of Satkãryottejaka Sabhã founded in 1815).—Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, “Annual Report for 1942-43, and State- 

2028 . ment of Accounts,” JBORS, XXIX, pp. 133-141.—Chatterji, 
Suniti Kumar, “The Twelfth All-India Oriental Conference, 

2029 . Benares,” JGIS, X, pp. 168-171— Chaudhury, P. D., “Sixth 
Session of the Indian History Congress held at Aligarh in Decem- 
ber 1943 and the Twelfth Session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference held at Benares, 1943-44,” JARS, X,*pp. 56-63 (An 

2030 . account of the sessions)Gujarat Research Society, ‘ ‘Annual Report 
of the Gujarat Research Society for the year 1942,” JGRS, 

2031 . V, pp. 121-124—índia Society, “Thirty-fourth Annual Report 
õf the índia Society for the year ended December 31,1942,” IAL , 

2032 . XVII, pp. 157-163—Indian History Congress, “Constitution of 
the Indian History Gongress Association passed in the General 

2033 . Business Meeting,” TIHC, 1941, pp. 21-25.—Minorsky, V. “Ori¬ 
ental Studies in the U.S.S. R.,” JRCAS, XXX, pp. 81-101 (Notable 
contributions by Russian scholars from 1917-1942 to s tudies of the 
ancient East, Far East, Mongolian, Turkish, índia, Islam, Arabia 

2034 . and to Iranian and Caucasían studies &c.,).—Music Academy, 
“The XVI Madras Music Gonference, 1942, Official Report,” 

2035 . JMA, XIV, pp. 1-39.—Sind Historical Society, “Annual Report 
and .Accounts of the Society 1942. Office Bearers of the Society 

2036 . for 1943-44,” JSHS , VI, pp. 307-312 —U. P. Historical Society, 
“Annual Report on the workíng of the U. P. Historical Society 
for 1942,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. 1, pp. 236-238. 

Archives Keeping and Library Science. 

2037 . Hashimi, Syed Naseruddin, “Hyderabad ka Daftar-i-Diwani Wa 
Mal,” TIHC , 1941, pp. 629-636 (In Urdu. On the Hyderabad 

2038 . Archives).— Powall-Price, J. C., “Note on a Provincial Record 
Room,” JUPHS, XVI, Pt. I, pp. 220-222 (Recommends the im- 
mediate establishment in U. P. of a ‘State or Provincial record 
institution like the Imperial Record Bureau of the Government of 
índia’ where all important records are stored,preserved,and catalo- 

2039 . gued, and made availablc).—Shastri,K. Bhujabali, “Jaina-Siddhãn- 
ta-Bhavana-ke kãrioukã simhãvalokana,” JSB, X, pp. 95-100 
(In Hindi. A survey of the Central Jaina Oriental Library). 
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